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The Victor Company 


announces 
a complete course 
in vocal training 


by Oscar Saenge 


in twenty lessons 


on ten Victor Records 


$25 


Soprano; Mezzo-Soprano; Tenor; Baritone; or Bass 





Photo 


White 






Oscar 


Saenger 


Every student of vocal music, every aspiring young singer, 
every one who has a voice, even though’ it be untrained, can 
now develop his or her talents under the direction of Oscar 
Saenger—-America’s greatest and most successful vocal teacher. 


Oscar Saenger Course accomplishes in the simplest and most direct 
way. 

For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone production have 
been secured through Oscar Saenger’s personal choice of the artists 
best qualified to serve as exemplars. 


The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a practical 
efficient system for teaching people to sing. 

It is based on the simplest and most direct principle of all teaching 
which, for the first time, is now applied to singing in a new and 
original way. 

These tones. phrases or scales are “sung"’ by the records to a piano accompani 


No matter where they may live, all those who wish to sing may : 
3 7 ment “played” by the records. The accompaniment then continues, but instead of 


now learn to do so under the direction of a master who is credited the exemplar (the record) the student then sings to that accompaniment the same 
tones in the same way that he or she has just heard them produced by the record 


with having entered more pupils upon successful operatic, oratorio 
ng en puf pon c ; P > “1 The result is that through conscientious practice with the Oscar Saenger records 
or concert careers than has any other teacher in the Ll nited States. correct tone emission is brought Gon, — automatically 
4 hs . . " : ’ = . o- . . ic The Oscar Saenger Course in Voca raining for any of the voices mentioned 
. t : >, > 
Phe course consists of ten double- faced \ ictor records, which above, may be procured from any Victor dealer at $25—the cost of a one-hour 


provide twenty lessons in vocalization. lesson at the Saenger Studio in New York. 
The Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training will be th« 


‘There is a separate set of records for each of the following five means of developing thousands of voices and new musical talent all over the-world 


voices: Soprano Mezzo-S« yprano Tenor. Baritone. and Bass. Such development will not in future be a question of large financial risk and long 
. “ . , a > > : . periods of study away from home, because this training is as effective on the farm 
With the Mezzo-Soprano course, special instructions will be as it is in the studios of any big city. 
- » Geese of chal oo enane To schools and colleges, to such organizations as the Y. M.C. A. and VY. W.C.A., 
f und for the traiming of children aes _ : this course will be a welcome adjunct to other educational features 
With each set of records, there is also prov ided a text book of It will be of great value to music teachers in the smaller towns and cities far 
removed from the great musical centers, by enabling them to measure their own 


supplementary information for the student, which information is wark audi iiesteene Gale oun idens. 
set forth so definitely and clearly that the art of singing may be In throwing a new light on all that has to do with song and singing, this new 
. ‘ ‘ ae Wd course will bring about a wider understanding and appreciation of music on the part 
fully unde rstood by those who have had no other vocal training. of the —- r atenl es oe — endless opportunities for the most exhaustive 
> aCe > > “xe > study an etatlec exposition of the art of song. 
All the necessary tec hnique and all the necessary exe rcises for The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is within the reach of all, for it 


involves a relatively small outlay and demands nothing more than conscientious 
study along prescribed lines. 


Write for an illustrated booklet 


the development of perfect vocalization are prov ided, explained 
and worked out, in the same definitely constructive way as they are 
in Oscar Saenger’s own studio. 

The one essential requirement in vocalization is that the student 
shall learn to produce perfect tones in the proper way,—this, the 


giving full information about the series of Victor Records of 
the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. We will gladly send a 
copy upon rec eipt of your request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Important Notice. Al! Victor Talking Machines are pat- 
ented and are only Hcensed, and with right of use with Victor 
Records only. All Victor Records are patented and are only 
licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manu- e 
facture; and their use, except with each other, is not only 
unauthorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 


Victrola 


*‘Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking HIS \ IASTT RS \ () (eam 


Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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Another Advantage 


AL BAKING POWDER 


SAVES EGGS 


With the use of Royal Baking Powder, fewer eggs are required and, in some recipes, may be omitted altogether 


Just add a small quantity of Royal, about a teaspoon, for each egg omitted and you will obtain 
excellent results and effect great economy. The following recipes are vractical illustrations. 


WHITE LAYER CAKE LADY FINGERS EGGLESS MUFFINS 


2 cups flour 

1 cup milk 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
» tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 


aspoon Roya Bs iking P ler , eS allies 2 tablespoons shortening 


Makes 13 Lady Fingers 
J . Makes 18 Muffins 
The old method called for 3 eggs and 
no baking powder The old method for plain muffins 
DIRECTIONS:—Beat white of egg un- DIRECTIONS 1 and water called for 2 eggs 
nd f gradually until it spins thread and add to the 
ify beaten whites of eggs, beating un- DIRECTIONS:—Mix and sift dry 
the mixture cold. Sift together ingredients. Add milk, stirring until 
: ou salt and baking oa ; ; lie id 
natively to the white all lumps are out; ad 
of eggs beaten ening. Beat well and bake in greased 
water and flavor- muffin tins in hot oven from 20 to 25 
bake in moderate 


The old method called for 6 eggs and 
no baking powder 


» old method called for 3 eggs 





melted short- 


minutes. 


Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes, and adds none but 
healthful qualities to the food. 


Absolutely Pure No Alum 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 








There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if, placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


enwood 


Two Gold Medals— Highest Award 

at San Francisco Exposition, 1915. 
Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Glen- 
wood Patent Oven Indicator, and is 
heated by coal or wood. 












See the cooking surface when you 
want torush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


The entire range is always avail- 
able as both coal and gas ovens can 
be operated at the same time, using 
one for meats and the other for 
pastry. It’s the range that 


“ e ” 
Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 108 
that tells all about it 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 
Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 











imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 





qd 
Wiustrated Knowledze a Mother Should impart to Her Daught 
$2.00 postpaid Metical Neowledge a Wife Should Have. , 


Write for “‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 








FREDERICK L, COLLINS 









—-SEXOLOGY— 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 











PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Building, PHILA. PA. | 
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Keep the Iceman Out! 


You don’t need to be bothered with his 
muddy tracks and ice drippings on your 
kitchen floor. He can ice your refrigerator 
from the porch—whether you are home or not 


In cool weather the outside icing door 
may be left slightly ajar, which greatiy reduces 
your ice bill. In connection with the McCray 
system of circulation, leaving your outsice 
door open gives you perfect refrigeration with 
out ice. 

The food compartments cannot be reached 
from the outside and the: inside door is 
locked, making it safe from theft. 


Proved Best by U. S. Tests! 


After the most rigid tests McCray refrig 
erators were selected for use in the U.S. Pure 
Food Testing Laboratories at Washington 

In selecting a refrigerator for your own us¢ 
you can safely be guided by the judgment of 
the U.S. refrigeration experts. 





MPCRA 


Sanitary Refrigerators 
are lined with Snow White Opal Glass, 


stain proof and acid proof, that is easy to 
clean and absolutely sanitary. There are no 
cracks or corners for germs to multiply 
even the metal bar shelves are removable 
and the entire interior can easily be cleaned 
spotlessly in a few minutes 


The patent system of air circulation 
keeps perishable food in a fresh and health 
ful condition. It gathers up the impuritics, 
food odors and dangerous gases and carries 
them to the ice chamber, where they are 
condensed by contact with the ice and auto 
matically discharged through the water-sealed 
drain pipe, which is absolutely sanitary and 
vermin proof, 


Let us send you illustrated catalog which 
shows a great variety of sizes at prices from 
$30 up, for almost every requirement. Special 


sizes and finishes to conform to floor plans 
and match interior finish are built to order 


Any of these catalogs mailed on request 
». 92 for Residences. 

». §1 for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 

. 70 for Grocers. 

». 74 for Florists. 


». 62 for Meat Markets 


LLLLZ. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Kendallville, Ind. 


Agencies in all principal cities 


727 Lake Street 





McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
727 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Please send me Catal Vo 


Street conse ecoesgenreeees 


Cily : Stale 

















CUT OFF—FILL IN—MAIL NOW! 


(For FREE inspection of 38 volumes of DUMAS) 
+ 


EVER again will the dramatic history of France be pre- 
N sented to you in such an alluring form on such 
alluring terms. 
When you open these matchless historical romances of 
Dumas, you see the leading figures and events in French history 
sin endless procession before your eyes—pen pictures rang- 
g from those of almost incredible grandeur to those quite as 
you enjoy vivid portrayals of 
tatecraft and conspiracy; of 
and intrigue; of sparkling dialogue and keen wit 
staking the future of England and “setting 
in order to pursue his quest of the 


ncredible in infamy and horror 
ymantic loves and heroic deeds; of 
night duel 
u see Buckingham 
fire to two great kingdoms,” 
lrench queen. 
You see that wonderful episode of the diamond studs; how the 
on the infatuated duke; how Richelieu 
erate Buckingham evaded thé 


queen bestowed her jew el 
trapped the lovers; and how the des; 
Cardinal’s trap. 

You see the ill-famed Madam Pompadour succeeded in her ré- 


dime of shame and scandal by a girl of the streets, 
who becomes in a night the uncrowned empress of 


A SLASHED PRICE 


Our 38-volume edition of Dumas is limited Production costs 
oaring. In some cases, book paper has advanced too per cent. 
We will have to print more, have to pay more; and we will have to 


charge more. A set later will cost you at least $2.00 extra of our 
present price 
This $2.00 is just as good in your pocket as it is in the pocket of 


It’s now or never, if you want to save it. Read above 


Send 


paper-makers, printers, etc. 
‘ hould own Dumas, why you should buy his works now—then act! 


he set; make it what it should be—the corner-stone of your library. 


You Run No Risk 2" in mind that you do not pay 
us a cent until you have examined 


the books and are satisfied with your bargain. If you reject them, 
we pay expressage both ways. We can afford to make this offer 
because we get practically no sets returned to us. We are not sell- 
ing you the works of one of those authors whose books are cheaply 
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WE LEND YOU THIS SET OF DUMAS__YOU 
ARE THE SOLE JUDGE OF THE BARGAIN! 


MAIL THE ABOVE “ON TRIAL” COUPON NOW! 


























France, and begins under the name Comtesse Du Barry a career that is 


the most remarkable and shameful in history. 
You see Marie Antoinette tlfe daughter of the Caesars, disdaining this lowly- 
born courtesin, yet traveling with her the same road to the guillotine. 


You see men “who plunge into rebellion from mere caprice and with a smile 
on their lips” under the leadership of beautifu! women who, like Madame de 
Longueville, usei their charms as a means of seljucing their opponents. 


You see not only historic personages—but heroes and heroines Jeaping out 
of Dumas’s superhuman imagination—such as Milady; such as the Three 
Musketeers—tho-e noble figures who as long as books are read will typify 
splendid adventure and burning romance. So vividly are these characters 
drawn that you imagine they are living now You seem to see D’Artagnan, 
Porthos and Athos today blocking the road to Paris, their cry of “All for one! 
One for all!’ alternating with their new cry: ‘They shall not pass!” 


When you come to know these foremost figures in world history and 
world romance, you will turn to the France of today with a new under- 


standing of the heroes of Verdun and the Marne, because the gallantry 
and chivalry of the French of today have their roots in the 
France contained in your thirty-eight precious volumes. 


IF YOU ORDER NOW! 


We will let you thoroughly 





We will put the 38 volumes on your table. 
examine them before we talk of payment. 
Then we will let you pay for them in your own way, averaging just 
25 cents a week, at a total cost so low as to astound you. Our 
price to you will not be $100.00 or more, as you would have to pay sub- 
scription publishers for the same set in a different binding—not $30.00 
a set, the price at which practically the same edition is sold elsewhere—but just $1.00 
down and $1.00 a month for 15 months. A cash buyer may deduct 5% (80 cents). 


* * * * * * * * * 


bound and cheaply printed, and hawked around by every Tom, 
Dick and Harry. We are selling you Dumas— Alexandre Dumas—the 
master-genius of all literature, printed and bound in a way. 
worthy of the superb contents. (If you prefer your set bound in 
handsome '% leather, you pay $1.00 down and $2.00 a month 
for 12 months.) 
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Self-Education 
by S. S. McClure 


HEN I founded McClure’s 

Magazine ! determined to 
make it a new kind of publica- 
tion, one that would be par- 
ticularly helpful to its readers 
in an intellectual way. 

My ideal was a magazine 
that would exploit a_ true 
knowledge on such subjects as 
really contribute to our prog- 
ress and well-being, individu- 
ally and collectively. 

It is my thought that a 
magazine or newspaper serves 
its highest purpose to the ex- 
tent that it is a mental stimulus. To this end I 
sought to make McClure’s a magazine of knowledge— 
replete with interestingly written articles dealing with 
facts and information. 

To my way of'thinking, what is most needed to 
bring about desired moral, social and political conditions 
is education. The cure for all the evils that exist in 
our complex system of civilization is enlightenment. 
Thus we establish as a fundamental educational need 
— facts and information. 

But the “plain unvarnished facts” are not always 
sufficient in themselves. In order to have them appre- 
ciated, in order to make them afford a right stimulus, 
it is necessary that they be presented in an attractive 
and compelling way. 

It is a truism that “knowledge is power,” as Bacon 
said. But the fact is that in order to realize this power 
those who possess knowledge, or those who seek it, 
must appreciate it as a potential force. Knowledge in 
the shape of mere facts and scraps of information is no 
more useful than a quantity of water would be as 
steam power. It has to be generated in order to be 
effective. 

Every successful man and woman, from the days 
when success was first measured in terms of mental 
capacity, has succeeded through knowledge. To-day 
more than ever knowledge in quantity is requisite to a 
realization of our hopes. And to-morrow more than 
to-day knowledge will count. 

It is equally true that the opportunities for achieve- 
ment in all lines were never so many. This country 
abounds in them; the whole world abounds in them. 

If I could have my way in the bringing up of the 
present generation I would say: Get knowledge, but 
get it to use; and when you make use of it put it in 
such an attractive form that it cannot fail to be attrac- 
tive to others. 

If it were possible I would like to get every young 
man and young woman who.reads a magazine or news- 


paper to agree to devote one hour every day, for the 
next 365 days, to the acquisition of useful knowledge. 

I would have them give that time to reading, one 
after another, special articles in which they are inter- 
ested or which pertain to their life work. 

At the end of that period I am sure that every one 
of these young men and women would be_ better 
equipped for the tasks they have undertaken than by 
the expenditure of a hundred times as many hours in 
any other way. 

There is no source of information, for such special 
reading, equal to the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
An encyclopaedia, like a dictionary, is only worth 
while if it is accurate. It must be accurate, for it must 
stand the test of use by scholars. It must at once be 
the tool of the scholar and the storehouse of knowledge 
for the general reader. No product of the pen.is so 
severely judged as an encyclopaedia of reputation. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the institution 
with the greatest literary and scholarly tradition in the 
world. It takes the whole realm of knowledge for its 
field. It stands for thousands of years of human ex- 
perience, discovery, invention, history, exploration. 
Its great reputation and the very law of profitable 
existence compel accuracy and clarity and uni- 
versality. 

The leading scholars and men of action of two 
continents made this library of Universal Knowledge. 
There are two ways — both good, of using an encyclo- 
paedia. First, read what interests you. Secondly, take 
up volumes at random and new lines of thought and 
interest will come to you that may have a vital influence 
on your life. 

Spend an hour a day for the next year reading in the 
Britannica — it will be the most profitable investment 
of time that you can ever make. 

A college education is a tremendous advantage. 
But one can go through college and yet fail to be any- 
thing more than simply a “college graduate.” But 
there is no failure in self-education. Failure is im- 
possible because (1) the very purpose to acquire an 
education in this manner is coupled with a determina- 
tion to succeed, and (2) the very effort to acquire 
education by this means stimulates a desire of deter- 
mination to succeed. 

Try it. Whether you have a college education or 
not, try it. Whether you are satisfied with your pros- 
pects or not, try‘it. Success in the largest sense is as 
fact that to-morrow is coming. 


certain as the f 
> \ , 7 
‘ ¥ Sia fF we 


Only a comparatively few sets of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, printed on genuine India paper, are still 


unsold. You must act quickly to obtain a set. 


Send at once for free illustrated book telling all about the 


different issues, bindings, prices and easy terms of payment. ; : 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 120 West 32nd St., New York 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS & CAMPS SCHOOLS & COLLEGES IN WASHINGTON, D. C., CONNECTICUT, ILLINOIS, NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, TENNESSEE & VIRGINIA 














[iver Summer Schools 


Culver Naval School is the most 
successful boys’ school in America, 
Culver Cavalry School gives each bo 4 
his own horse. Culver Woodcraft 
School is open to boys as young as 
twelve years. For health, stamina, 
mental alertness and a splendid 
time—write for catalog of whichever 
school interests you most. 

Military Secretary, 
CULVER, INDIANA 


















fon Lake 
Mazinkucke.) 








= 


Board and 
tuition $165 
(Cavalry 
Schooit, in- 
cluding use 
of horse, 
Uni- 
and 
equipment, 
$30.63 to 
$53.48 














Marne, Denmark, Denmark Inn. 


Winona Camps for Boys 





Moose Pond Tenth Season Two camps graded 
(agzes 8 to 1¢ For Illustrated Booklet address 
: Coser. 
Marne, Denmark. 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 


Moose Pond. Sixteenth Season. Three separate camps 





aes 8 to For Illustrated Booklet address 
Mr. AND Mrs. C E. Coss 
District or Cotumapia, Wa 7. 
formerly Chevy Chase 


Chevy Chase School : 


An A school for 


womanhood Washington's fin 





girls, a preparation tor 
est and healthiest suburb Social and civic advantages of 
the national capital combined with a thoroughly modern 
education Catalog on reques 
Freperic Ernest Farrincron, Ph.D., Headmaster 
Drsrrict or Co_umsBiaA, Washington 


National School °°" mer — 


Offers cx year courses in cul 
tural and pr including Language, Litera 
ture, Music and Art. New fireproof model-home Dormi 
th AE 8 practice in household management 
Faculty of 32 specialists. Catalogue 


nprehensive two and three 


1 tic al subjects 


tories, w 
Eleven-acre campus 
U on request. 





Dest. or Cor., Washington, 1601 Connecticut Ave 


Martha Washington Seminary 


x Young Women. Located in the finest 
atial section of the National Capital, 






Dupont Circle Delightful 
combined with Washington ad 
Two years’ course for high 


General and special 
of Domestic Science 
ane ad Household Arts. Music, Elocution, Art 
and Modern Languages. Outdoor Sports 
Sight-seeing each week. $600 a year upward. 
Epwarp W. Tuompson, Principal. 


graduates 
urses. Department 





Connecticut, Greenwich 
Th El S h ] For Girls In the country, one 
e y choo hour from New ork City 
acres, modern equipment College preparatory and gen 


arts Horseback riding. (ut- 
department for girls under 15. 
E.y Court 


H susehold 
A separate 


eral courses 
oor sports 





Connecticut, Ws my Box 4H “8 - : 
ountry school for girls, in the 
Wykeham Rise % Be kshire Hills. Bryn Mawr pre- 
and certificates to other colleges. Outdoor 


paratory course c 
of every description. ¢ atalogue sent on 


and indoor sports 
application 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Prin. 











Learn a Paying Profession 
thatassures you a good incomeand position forlife 
For twenty-two years we have 8 ieceasfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Enperaving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you 
ean become successful Terms easy—living in- 
expensive Write for catalogue—NOW. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


945 Wahash Avenue, Effingham, Iilinols 


























MASSACHUSETTS 42 St. Botolph St. 
ror PHysIcAL 


° 
American School "#005. 

Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educa- 
tional Gymnastics and Manual Therapy. Much indi- 
vidual attention. Personalities studied, developing suc- 
cessful teachers. Increasing demand for our graduates. | 

Dre. Mary R. Mutter, Director 


Boston, 









i 


FOR GIRLS 


We send etagents to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Univs. 
of Mich., Ill., Cal., Minn., and other colleges on ‘certificate. any 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to go to 
college. But often they desire advanced work in a new environment 
with competent instructors, and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
diploma. 

Graduation from high sc hool not necessary for entrance. 
examination required. 

Spetial work in voice, piano violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely condoned school. New building 
(6 in.all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. - 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 

years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 




























Students take English or Lit- 
All subjects count for 
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° There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1917- 
—_ “4 ~y 18 are being accepted in the order of their applications. 
ear Boo 


Exceptional opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 


66 summit sT., NEWTON, MASS. 


















PEDDIE might, N. J. 


Theachievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Thorough preparation for 
leadership in college and business life 

Physical culture, athletic training, public speaking 
and music. 60-acre campus, lake, swimming pool, 
diamond, gridiron and gymnasium. Lower School 
for boys from 11 to 14 years. 














ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 





LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


























Lasell offers regular, college-preparat and 
special irses, musi nd elocution 

It es exception al 

me ‘ mics, includir 
it ‘ the art of en 
nishing oy management, ving, d mak , ic : a a 
ia Minerys vie AMERICAN ACADEMY 

he location of the school, surrounde d »V places a] 

of historic interes and r Boston with it - OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
adv ~~ its music an i rt, gives unusual Franklin H. Sargent, President 
portunity tor genera! culture 33rd Year 

Twenty acres, thirteen buildings, g usiun , z ; 

win mn ing pool ; ‘ennis, boating, basketbal Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
he ack riding, field hockey, skating. Address Room 1/46, es New York 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
112 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, | | 
Ten miles trom Boston 


onnected wi 
CHARLES F ROLIMAN Ss 
Empire Theatre and Companies 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


Briarcliff Manor. 500 ft. elevation. Commanding a 40- 
mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New York. Com- 
plete equipment. All sports. College Preparatory. Char- 
acter references required. Catalogue on request. Address 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 912. 
Irvin School For Boys. 25 miles from New York, 
£ in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 81st year. 26 years under present Head Master. 
New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. 
Swimming Pool. Gym. J. M. Furman, A.M.,H'dmaster. 








TYPICAL 


OKING CLAS#——WHERE THEORY AND PRACTICE MEET 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street. 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Courses given by Harvard educators Prepares for 
h ne efficiency. Dormitory and house mother 
rs. Eovira Lestey WoLrarp, 


New York, Manlius, Box H. 


The Manlius Schools 





Miss Lucy MacInNngs. Beautiful country location. St. John’s School — 

; - College and Business Preparatory. Bene‘ficial “Military 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. Training. For thirteen years ranked by U. S. Gov't as 
‘Honor School," the supreme honor granted. Verbeck 

Mass. College of Osteopathy Hall —Separate school for boys from 8 to I4. Cata- 


Right to confer Doctor's degree given 
by the legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. One-hundred- 
thousand-dollar college and hospital just opened Send 
for catalog and booklet, “Success of Our Graduates.” 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. 
Worcester Domestic Science School | 
One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. 


Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, | 
housekeepers The first school devoted solely to Normal 
| 


Chartered 1897. logues. Address 


Ws. VeRBECK, President. 





?.. Suburban School for 
Miss C. E. Mason’s Sirs. “The Castle.” 
own-on son, N v 
Only 40 minutes _ ym 


Cc ity. Upper School tor gir 13 








Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional 











positions. Opens Septy 18th, 1917. Address to 25; 1 for girls 7 
Mrs. F. A. WeTHERED to 13. ents, includ- 

ing graduating end special 

New Jersey, Orange courses. Vocational. Srecial 


courses in Art, Music, Litera- 

ture, Language Certificate 

admits to leading colleges. Illus- 

trated catalog 

Miss ©. E. Mason, LL.M. 
Lock Box 7 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 
paratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 
Catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. Bearp 

















a ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM & MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
ESTABLISHED 1885 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


School of Applied Arts : Complete equipment for Art Education. Normal and 
professional three-year courses in Fine and Applied Art, Commercial Illustration, 
Architecture, Design, Ceramics. Ideal conditions, student life and surroundings. 


Schools of Industrial and 
Household Arts: Three 
years’ training for teachers 
of DomesticScienceand Art, 
Vocational and Industrial 
Arts. One-year courses in 
Dietetics, Lunchroom Man- 
agement, Dressmaking, Mil- 
Three-year co-operative training in Engineering, alter- 
nate weeks employment. Six weeks Summer Session opens 
July 2. Illustrated bulletins. State course desired. Address 


Tue RecisTRak, Dept. B, Eastman Bldg., 55 Plymouth Ave. 
Rochester, New York 











SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND HOUSEHOLD 








linery. 











Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


| Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School 

| Designed for the vocational and professional 
training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Special 
students admitted. B. S. Degree. Address 
Secretary. 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N.Y, 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 103 


The Birmingham School cae s 4.5) 


offering either Academic or C ollege Preparatory Courses, 
Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains. Main 
Line P.R.R. New gy ~_ ~~ ~ swimming pool, sleeping 
porch. Physical training. Catalog. A. R. Grier, Pres 


PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) 


For Girls. Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School, 
Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privile: ges. Strong 
general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Health- 
ful location. Gy mnasium, Swimming Pool and Sl ing 
Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue address 

‘HE SECRETARY. 


For Girls An ex. 

















Box | 
| College P reparatory, 
| Penn Hal Modern Language and Special Courses. 
| Certifteate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 
each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without 
interruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, 
$600. Catalogue and views. Address 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., 


Chambersburg, 
School for Girls 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Prin. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville, Box M. 


Ward-Belmont 


For Girls and Young Women. A school of national 
patronage and prestige. Located in the South. Id 
climate and sanitation. $750,000.00 equipment In 
Literary Work, Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics 
and Physical Training the facilities and instruction meet 
the exacting demz ands of a most disc riminating patronage. 
Opens Sept. roth. For catalogue and Book of Views 
address 

Warp-BeEcmontT. 





VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
pri. 


Staunton Military Academy 137%. 42ny 


in the East. Boys frpm 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and athletic park. New $200,000 
barracks. Charges $400. For catalogue address 

Cot. Wa. G. Kasre, Ph.D., Principal. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
Stuart H ll Formerly Virginia Female Institute. 
a Founded 1843. Diocesan School for 
Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparatory 
Courses, Music, Art and Expression Dept. New | 
including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. Catalogue. 
Jane Cortston Howarp, A. B. (Bryn Mawr). Principal. 


WOODBERRY FOREST SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS VIRGINIA 
Standards in schoiarshin high. Graduates successful 
in collegesand universities. In June, 1916, 18 degrees 
were conferred upoo men prepared at Woodberry 
Forest: Univ. of Va. (9), Columbia (2), Harvard (1), 
Yale (1), Princeton (), West Point (1)’ Univ. of N.C. 
(1), Auburn (1), Univ. of Texas (1). Equipment com- 
»lete. Athletic sports emphasized. Football and 
yaseball fields, tennis courts, golf course, large gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. For catalogue address 

Headmaster, Box 100, Woodberry Forest, Virginia 























The University of Chicago 





HOME ate cers 
pondence. 
STUDY Ree detailed im 


Mth Yer U. 4 C. (Div. B) Chicago, mm. ™°™" *"" 








TYPEWRITERS $10 


up. ALL makes. Completely rebuilt. Five years cust 





antes. Shipped on trial. Write today for our Special 
Price Offer No. 131D—POSITIVELY A LIST OF BIG- 
GEST BARGAINS. 

WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 
186 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinds 
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When 
the daily 
household duties 
are completed let 


Hinds 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream 


safeguard the hands from injury by contact 
with dust, dirt or strong cleaning mixtures. 
The roughened, irritated skin is speedily restored 
to its natuzal soft, smooth condition by a few 
drops of Hinds Cream.—The morning and night 
use of this emollient delights the woman who would 
keep her complexion, fresh, fair and attractive. 
Let us send you free samples of Liquid and Col 
Cream. Write now, enclose 2c stamp for nosta: ¢ 













Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
Try Hinds Cream Soap 


Ideal for delicate com- 
plexions. Trial size 
cake postpaid, 5c, 


A. S. HINDS 
223 West Street 
Portland, Maine 




















-for cuts and scrapes 


New-Skin is an antiseptic ‘iquid for use 
on every-day hurts. When it dries it 
forms a waterproof, tough film over the 
wound, protecting it from injury and 
excluding infection Keep New-Skin 
in the house. Carry a bottle with you. 


The 10c 








At all druggists, roc and 25c. 
size will fit in your vest pocket. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


“IF YOU KNEW HOW 


TO REDUCE YOURSELF 
without drugs, sweating or starving 
and with real protection to health 


YOU WOULD DO IT 


willingly and gladly. Send name and address 
to-day, and I willtell you FREE how! did it. 


R. D. BURNS, 14 W. 37th St., New York 


















| Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops 





McClure’s April Bulletin 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations, adver- 
tised in McClure’s, have been investigated and approved by Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn, Food Editor of The McClure Publications. In recom- 
mending these goods to McClure readers through this Bulletin each month 
we believe that we can help you safeguard your buying. All have been 
advertised in McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be 
added to the list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Genesee Pure Food Co. Jell-O 
Heinz 57 Varieties 
Hill Bros ‘Page 75) 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
Swift & Co. 


Baby Foods 


Rorden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
Great Valley Mills Whole Infant Foods 
Mellin’s Food (Page 7) 


Baking Powders 
Soups 
rs aking Powde age —e 
Royal Baking Powder (Page 2) Campbell Varieties (Page 81) 
Beverages Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Pabst Extract Co. 
Sanatogen 


Walter Baker & Co. 
Pos'um (Page 37) 


Toilet Preparations 
Baldpate Hair Tonic 
Carmen Powder 
Colgate’s Products 
Cuticura Soap 
Depree Chemical Co. 
Fairy Soap (3rd cover) 
Florence Mfg. Co. (Page 78) 
Hinds, A. S. (Page 7) 
Ivory Soap (Page 8) 
B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Listerine (Page 78 
Miilhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Newskin Company (Page 7) 
“Nujol” (Page 66) 
Oakland Chemical Co. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Palmolive Products 
Pebeco Tooth Paste (Page 55) 
Pompeian Night Cream 
Resinol Soap 
Paul Rieger's Perfumes 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Candies and Confections 


Dean's Cough Drops 
Lowney’s Chocolates 
Luden’s Cough Drops 


Sterling Gum 
Whitman's Chocolates (Page 59) 


Cereals 


Grape Nuts (4th cover) 
Quaker Oats Co. (Page 53) 
Shredded Wheat (Page 36) 


Crackers and Biscuits 
National Biscuit Company 


Fish Products 


Burnhem & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 


Miscellaneous 
Pompeian Olive Oil 
Pompeian Salad Dressing 


Fruits 





Atwood Grapefruit Company 


All food products and beverage advertised in McClure’s Magazine must conform to 
the Westfield standard, as follows: 








The McClure-Westfield Standard of. Pure Foods 
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Foods shall not contain added ALUM, COPPER, FORMALDEHYDE, SULPHUROUS | 
ACID or its Salts, BORIC ACID or its Salts, BENZOIC ACID or its Salts, FORMIC ACID | 
or its Salts, HYDROFLUORIC ACID or its Salts, SALICYLIC ACID or its Salts, nor any | 


other non-condimental preservative. 

Food shall not be colored with COAL TAR DYES, nor with poisonous VEGETABLE 
COLORS, nor be contaminated with inert fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or 
added thereto so as to injuriously affect their quality, strength or purity. 

Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and package goods shall bear no 


\ | DISHONEST LABEL nor labels bearing any EXTRAVAGANT or OBSCURE STATE- 


WENTS. 








Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of the McClure Publications) has made Westfield, 
Mass., nationally known as “The Pure Food Town,” and his exacting food standards can 


| likewise make your home “A Pure Food Home.” 


The Westfield Pure Food Book, compifed by Prof. Allyn as chemist for the Westfield 
Board of Health, will give you a complete list of products that have been analyzed and 
certified as safe, pure and wholesome—over fifteen hundred of them. By special arrange- 
ment with the Westfield Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us. 

It contains 72 pages and is bound in stiff covers—size 914 x 5144. It gives you advice on 
the food values of verious foods as well. 

Fill out attached coupon and mail to-day with 25c in stamps or silver. The use of this 
book will keep impure foods out of your home. Your grocer can furnish you many of the 
certified brands under any classification. Send for it to-day. 








Pure Food Department, McClure Publications, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York City (McC) 


Enclosed find 25c for which you will please send a copy of The Westfield Pure Fooi Book to 
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Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding |&” 


of Infants” 


et 
also a Free Trial Bottle of G f 
Mellin’s Food oa 


& 
Boston, Mass. | 5— 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
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EFORE you house- 
clean, send for this 
free book. It tells 
you how to clean 
many of the things 
that ordinarily cause 
the most trouble at 
house-cleaning time. 
Ask for the “Un- 
usual Uses Booklet” 
and address The 
Procter & Gamble 
Co., Department 
25-D, Cincinnati, O. 








Take mirrors 
_for instance 


T is very difficult to polish 
mirrors, glazed ware, silver or 
similar articles if an oily film of 


soap remains after the washing, 


Ivory Soap is especially suited 
for cleaning pieces of this kind 
because it is neutral and entirely 
free from unsaponified oil. Com- 
paratively little rinsing removes 
every particle of soap, leaving 
not a sign of greasy gloss. 


After Ivory’s use, any article is 
not only clean in the sense that 
it is free from dirt, but it is clean 
in the stricter sense that it is free 
from everything which might 


spoil the effect of the final by 
ing and rubbing. 


IVORY SOAP 
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From each of the tossing launches there stepped two closely hooded figures 


Suffice it to say that it was my lot in the course of 

an advance one winter’s day during the great 
European war, to meet fairly the blast of a shrapnel 
that broke in front of a charging line. I have since 
known racking days and wakeful nights, when the events 
that led up to the culminating flash of the shell, leaving 
me a human only in soul and mind, march before my 
consciousness in grim. array. 

The resources of the world and the triumphs of 
science cannot endow mankind with power to create the 
most infinitesimal spark of life; yet faculty is conferred 
upon him to terminate human existence. 

It is not fitting that he should do-this thing. It is 
not just that man should unnecessarily take away that 
which he may not replace or so violate the greatest 
individual right existent — that to live. He should 
not be permitted, through interdict of public opinion, 
to maim his fellows or bring adversity to others de- 
pendent upon them because individuals or communities 
differ in opinion. Therefore, to me war was the most 
hideous thing that remained of a barbaric past in an 
acclaimed age of civilization. 

But despite my shattered condition, due to war, 
I am not bitter against the unknown who fired the 
shot that laid me low, nor am I prepared to hold 
accountable even the highest official of the nation that 
warred against me, or against which I, a mere cog in 
a national machine, warred. It was no individuai 
fault of theirs; they held no personal brief against 


|: matters little who I, that tell the story, may be. 


Copyright, 1917, by the McClure Publications, Inc. 


ar Against War 





ERE is an amazing record, supposed to be written in 


1923 


a few years after the present world cataclysm. 


For many reasons, the author’s name cannot be re- 


vealed; but no more hopeful document has come from a 


profound thinker. 


spiration, a prophecy that may come true. 


It is a thrilling glimpse ahead, an in- 


Who knows? 





me. But it was, undoubtedly, the fault 
of the world-wide system that counte- 
nanced and advocated the reference of 
national differences to force of arms. 

It has been my pleas- 
ure, with the aid of a 
faithful amanuensis, to 
while away dreary 
hours spent prostrate 
in my helplessness by 
jotting down for my 
own information a run- 


of the awak- 
ening of the 
earth to real- 
ization of its 
own false 
system of in- 
ternational- 
ism, the 
achievement 
of amalgama- 
tion, the great 
Last War, be- 
tween Occi- 
dent and 
Orient, the 
solving of 
public — prob- 
lems and the 
developments 
resulting as 
the infant world-nation progressed from its first toddling 
steps to the confident stride of a virile young maturity. 
Tue Avutuor. 


One starlit night in late October, 1923, a great battle- 
cruiser, whose towering basket-masts proclaimed her an 
‘American, rolled lazily in the swells of mid-Atlantic 
with engines turning over only sufficiently to keep her 
to the course laid out. An air of mystery seemed to 
hover over the warship. 

Near the distant horizon, answering points of light 
told of the proximity of another ship’ Members of the 
crew of the American hung about the rail, watching the 
other ship as she slowly fook form through the night. 
The men were not verbally curious, though, for word 
had been passed through the divisions that curiosity 
would not be a wise thing to display. 

From the captain down, all knew of the two mysteri- 
ous ones who had boarded the Oregon so quietly two 
nights before. And no one aboard, save the captain 
and his steward, had since seen them. 

The nearing warship slowed down, and soon the 
churning of propellers in reverse told of a stop about 
half a mile away. A faint festoon of lights outlined the 
lowered gangway as a slim barge crept to the foot of 
the wave-washed ladder. 

To complicate the situation, another ship appeared 
from a more westerly direction. She went through the 
same movements,’ while the crews silently wondered. 

A little later, two barges came alongside the American 


ning chronicle 


All rights reserved. 


Illustrations by Anton Otto Fischer 


ship. Nimble sailors caught stanchion with boat-hook 
and from each of the swaying, tossing launches there 
stepped two closely hooded figures, to grope an un 
accustomed way up the ship’s ladder to the quai 
terdeck. 

Without pause or formality the cloaked figures were 
escorted to the flag quarters which had been given over 
to the mysterious passengers. For an instant only, the 
door was opened as the quartette entered, then it closed 
abruptly and the captain’s marine orderly took his post, 
on guard before the portal. 

All the world now knows of the results which followed 
that conference. To put the matter briefly, within the 
cabin the President of the United States, accompanied 
by his Secretary of State, stepped forward as the door 
closed on the visitors. His face was rather pale, an 
outward sign of his consciousness of the moment's 
importance, and he addressed the Czar of all the 
Russias. 

“Your Imperial Majesty,” he said, “* 
the name of my country,” and he extended a hand t 
the first visitor. 

Another figure threw aside the great cloak which had 
enshrouded him and a man in mufti, with beard shot 
with gray, emerged. Impulsively he pressed forward 
as though to forestall formality. 

“Your Excellency,” came the words, “history may 
date from this hour.” It was the King of England who 
spoke. 

’ This is the first time the story of the conference has 
been publicly told. The meeting of the three rulers, 
accompanied by their premiers, had been arranged 


[ greet vou in 


with the utmost care for secrecy and detail. So stagger 
ing and momentous a movement as the attempt to 
unite the countries of the world under a common 
government: could not have been launched except in 
the personal presence of the rulers and their chiel 
advisers. 

Confidential messengers of exalted rank had crosse: 
and recrossed the ocean in an effort to arrange th: 
conference; and while no actual details of the schem« 
had been discussed during the time of preparation, un 
derstanding was such that’ the lines were laid for th 
meeting most willingly. The devastation which had 
followed the termination of the world-war had becom 
such a grievous burden, the monarchs recognized that 


] 


only heroic measures could relieve the situation. 

With careful purpose, the press had been informed 
that the President, wearied by the cares of office, had 
decided to seek a few days’ rest on the Mayflower. The 
simplicity with which such trips were undertaken from 
Washington had lent itself to the plan, and he had 
sailed from the Navy Yard without undue attention 

The battle-cruiser Oregon had steamed outside the 
Capes to await the arrival of the Mayflower. 

On a night carefully chosen for lack of moon, th: 
Mayflower had cast anchor beyond range of recognitio 
from the Oregon. In a dancing small boat, the President 
had motored away to the battle-cruiser, muffled to 
his eves. 

At first it was feared that difficulty might arise as to 
the place of meeting. Royal procedure is as exact as a 
micrometer scale, with precedence and formality gov- 
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erning. But, with the world groveling in distress, ris 
ing to the occasion and sweeping precedent aside, the 
monarchs consented to a meeting aboard the American 
ship 

Perhaps the concessions as to the meeting-place might 
agreed to had it not been for 
nited States had played in the 


not have been sO readil 
the prominent part the { 
settlement of the great wat 

In warfare, great importance attac hes to last reserves 
and the final mustermyg of strength 


United States had, with a national demand for peace, 


Fortunately, the 


¢- 


Through the centuries, ambitious men of power have 
dreamed of world conquest, not so much for the sake 
of the peace and welfare of the world as for the indi- 
vidual glory of their names and eras. 

Franz Josef of Austria was rapidly approaching the 
end of his allotted span of years, when Austria-Hungary 
would cease to be held beneath his hand. Statesmen 
believed that dissension in Austria would inevitably 
With his dream of 
empire, and in anticipation of Austria’s upheaval, 
the Serejevo assassination became the nail upon which 


arise upon the monarch’s death. 


B.| 
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For a year and a half, England, with some idea of 
forming last reserves, was not sufficiently aroused and 
held her hand. 

Russia, groaning under carrying what was to her the 
entire weight of the war, turned scathing tong 
England and France. 
for the making of a separate peace, dictated by grim 
necessity, when Japan, lusting for the absorption of the 
Orient, offered her full forces actively against Teutonia 
if the Entente would give her free hand in China. As 
all know, the offer was accepted and the Kaiser girded 


, “tek ue upon 
Negotiations were in progress 
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“Gentlemen,” said the President, “time is too pressing to delay cutting straight to the heart of the subject. 


managed to keep skirts clear until the last straw had 
been laid upon its patience Perhaps the inscrutable 
ways of Divine Providence had raised up the man who, 
from the had made it the main 
issue of his campaign for re-election and the great object 
of his official efforts to make his country prepare for 
defense for, when the broke and a united 
and demanded war, the celerity with 
brand-new theoretical forces of the 
startled the 
long become prone to dismiss with a smile the possibility 
of pron pt and decisive action on the part of America. 

Thus it was that when the United States, after only 
six months’ preparation, due to efficient though belated 


presidential chair, 


storm 
countr' arose 
which the almost 


country - mobilized wiseacres of Europe, 


organization, sent a completely equipped army of two 
million men to Europe, its weight promptly turned the 
tide of war and decided the outcome within a short 
time. 

In consequence, therefore, 
the Council-table had become 

It may be well to review, briefly, the salient events 
of the war 

Time's perspective shows us how the war came about. 


the place of America at 
conspicuous. 


the Kaiser could hang the cloak of his ambition for 
Teutonic supremacy. The time was ripe, for Germany 
was prepared. And the Kaiser struck. 

Hope had been that great England would stand aloof 

until too late for her own salvation—but the violation 
of Belgian soil had brought her into the war. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the cause of Belgium had been but a pretext. 

England feared to let Germany extend her frontiers 
to the North Sea, well knowing that if victory crowned 
the Kaiser’s eagle, King Albert’s land would become 
annexed to the empire — a constant threat to Albion. 

For a vear, the Entente managed to hold back the 
hordes of Germany and Austria, particularly on the 
west. Then, with corps after corps solidly intrenched in 
successive holding lines before the Rhine, the Central 
Empires threw all their remaining forces against Russia 
and forced her back, through Warsaw and almost to 
Petrograd, until the forces of the Czar were broken 
and rendered ineffective for months. 

Then Teutonia shifted her attack to the west. 
Bulgaria, bargaining for territory, threw in her lot 
with the Kaiser and a combined force strove to break 
a clear way through Serbia to beleaguered Turkey. 


May I state my proposition?” 


his loins afresh for the fray — valiant, hope-inspired 
Kaiser! 

The military forces of the Entente had been seriously 
handicapped, until this juncture, by their failure to 
agree upon a common head. There were personal and 
national jealousies which created friction and distrust. 
France and Russia thought that England was not doing 
her full part in the prosecution of the war; Russia 
was suspicious of both England and France, and Great 
Britain, in turn, was so steeped in tradition of the past 
that, not able to realize the deficiencies of her leader- 
ship in modern warfare, she was unwilling to surrender 
full direction of military affairs to the French. 

The spirit of France, more than almost any other 
factor, had held the Allies together. It became gener- 
ally known about this time that in the beginning of the 
war Germany had offered France Alsace and Lorraine 
if she would remain passive. 

The offer was sorely tempting, for France had nursed 
the grievance of her lost provinces ever since the 
Franco-Prussian war. Public officials and private 
citizens realized that their sons were about to go to the 
front, in all human probability to be killed or maimed. 
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By the acceptance of Germany's offer, the lives of 
these boys might be saved. ae 

But some underlying appreciation of the horror of 
warfare and the question whether it might not be possible 
to terminate war forever by fighting it out to the bitter 
end, served to make official France hesitate. To a cer- 
tain extent, decision was left to the women of the land. 

Their answer welled up promptly. 

“Never mind Alsace and Lorraine,” they said; “we 
are not fighting only for them. We are fighting that 
war may be ended for all time and a menace removed. 
Our fathers, husbands, sons and brothers may die in the 
struggle. But better it is, if we cannot end strife forever, 
that we all die; we fight for our children’s children. 

And so the offer of the provinces was declined. 

But to continue. With the active introduction of 
Japanese forces into Europe proper, the great handicap 
was removed, for Japan insisted. The Entente powers 
were brought to realize the necessity for the establish- 
ment of an allied general staff to direct the forces, and 
one was agreed upon. 

Not until Japan's million attacked Turkey from the 
East, however, was the local issue decided. When it 
became apparent that Turkey must fall under the new 
general assault, by superhuman efforts and the most 
magnificent campaign the world has ever seen, Ger- 
many and Austria managed to extricate their endan- 
gered forces, then practically surrounded, and beat a 
successful retreat into the Teutonic domains proper. 
There it became a vast siege. 

The women of the empires went into the fields to 
garner the crops, and into the munition factories, too, 
that the needs of the fighting line might be met. 

Aroused to the grimness of the moment, realizing 
the lengths to which Germany would go should she 
hecome ultimately victorious —and_ the possibility 
teetered in the balance on more than one breathless 
occasion — England awoke. From the four corners of 
her great empire a stream of men and munitions rolled 
into the breach. Added to the four million of France 
and the tiny handful from lost Belgium, Great Britain 
sent four million men into the field. 

Determined to sweep into Germany at any cost, the 
Entente launched attack after attack until the reserves 
veritably hurled themselves across the barbed-wire 
entanglements over bridges formed by the bodies of 
the slain. 

But it availed little and the cost was terrific. Line 
after line of trench was encountered, held solidly and 
stolidly by the Kaiser's hosts. As assaults followed upon 
the successive lines, the defenders of the Fatherland 
were beaten back — but only to the Rhine. There, 
the deadlock which had marked the first years of the 
war obtained again, and the outnumbering forces of 
the Allies beat fruitlessly against the defense. 

Exact figures have not yet been compiled but it is 
estimated that up to this time, six years after the war 
began, the losses in dead on both sides amounted to 
more than eight million men. Add to this the estimated 
casualties divided between wounded and _ prisoners, 
and the losses reached the staggering total of twenty 
million men! 

While physically Germany and Austria were holding 
their own, internal conditions were alarming. No 
people on earth, no matter how fiercely burned the 
spark of so-called patriotism in their breasts, could 
withstand the constant grueling of a prolonged war 
waged upon the scale of the great conflict. The mutter- 
ings of discontent and distress from what was left of 
the masses became more sullen, and the government 
suppressed such rumblings with ruthless hand. Ger- 
many was fighting, not alone for her ideal, but for her 
very existence. 

Food became scarcer, for the blockade of the seas 
was absolute except for what meager supplies were run 
in by the great submarine freighters which became an 
accomplished fact in 1917. And that source of supply 
was materially affected in 1919. The Octopus mines, 
with which England strewed the seas — really, small 
submerged boats which floated with arms extended for a 
quarter of a mile in each direction — destroyed freighter 
after freighter, and Germany writhed under the loss. 

The United States became a great shop for the manu- 
facture of munitions of war. Destinies seem to work 
themselves out surely and the part which America 
was to take in world-regeneration was directly attrib- 
utable to the great war and its demand for supply, for, 
as the sinews of war were delivered, the hoarded gold of 
Europe poured into the coffers of America in-exchange 
and at last that country practically controlled the 
finances of the world. 

Realizing that all hope of success, all chance of saving 
the Fatherland as a state, rested in a desperate throw 
of the dice, Germany threw. Relying deliberately upon 
the invariable magnanimity which America had ever 
shown to a defeated foeman, Germany sought to drag 
the United States into the conflict. After the Allies 


had stated their peace terms, and Germany had refused 


to state hers, she sent a fleet of submarines across the 
Atlantic, ostensibly under the command of a flag officer 
acting upon his own initiative, and within the very 
harbor of New York, every merchant vessel sailing was 
torpedoed or shelled. To make certain that there might 
be no question as to which cotintry made the attack, 
one German submarine was permitted to ground and 
fall into the hands of the American torpedo flotilla, 
which dashed up in response to the radio's call. 

Then the storm broke. The people of the United 
States arose and with one voice demanded that a stop 
be put to the war. It is significant that even in this 
crisis there was no great heat of indignation against 
Germany. Only too well did the people sense her 
object. A national sigh of relief ascended, so weary had 
they become of the war, when it became apparent that 
the government was not loth to intervene at last. And 
the American people demanded that, so long as the 
country was going to war, it should go adequately. 

About this time there occurred the first of the dip- 
lomatic alliances which were to mark the solving of the 
world-problem. 

Naturally, the United States was not the only neutral 
country appalled at the war. Other and lesser countries 
shared the feeling, among them the staunch little 
republic of Switzerland. 

The forces of America were being organized speedily, 
equipped with the stored munitions which the foresight 
of a great man had'provided against the day of need. 
They were officered by the youth of the land which had 
heen given its first training in the free military schools 
that had sprung up when the preparedness plan had 
been put into effect. 

But while the United States armed, diplomacy and 
strategy wete not lacking. 

There occurred an epoch-making conference between 
the American Secretary of State and the President of 
Switzerland. What the actual understanding was is 
not known; but when the successive American expedi- 
tions sailed, under convoy of the navy, after the land- 
ings were made near Bordeaux they were practically 
lost sight of by the public — until news was flashed 
across the Atlantic that the entire force had fallen upon 
the German left from across the Swiss Frontier. 

And Swiss pressed forward with the Americans in the 
cause of humanity. 

It developed the one great combined movement of 
the war. At the same moment the Teutonic lines 
recoiled before the flank attack, the waiting forces of 
France, England, Russia, Italy and Japan advanced. 
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With grim devotion, determination and pride, even 
though reconciled to defeat, Germany and Austria 
rallied in an attempt to stem the onset; but as well 
strive to check the sweep of a tidal wave. Gone were 
opportunities for combination and the shift of decisive 
forces from one frontier to another by means of the 
wonderful railway system, for the troops were involved 
in combat on every front. The perfectly functioning 
organization which had directed the war, collapsed. 
Something seemed to give way. Reeling under over 
whelming defeat, the Teutonic forces broke beneath 
the strain. From Berlin, hemmed about by a wall of 
living steel and lambent death, the imperial standard 
of the Kaiser was lowered in token of defeat. 

But it had taken a world in arms to accomplish it! 

Then came the peace conference. The delegates met 
at Potsdam. Within three weeks after the fall of Berlin 
the diplomatic vultures gathered, each commissioner's 
mind laden with the thought of what he might secure 
for his own country from the grab-bag of war. 

There were represented England, France, Russia, the 
United States, Italy, Japan, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Servia, Montenegro and Greece. And beaten, facing 
them were the commissioners of the Teutonic alliance. 
As the face of Europe — and probably the globe — was 
to be revised, representatives of other countries of the 
world were admitted in an advisory capacity. 

The partition of Germany, Austria and Turkey was a 
foregone conclusion in the minds of European diplomats. 
But it was demonstrated that Germany had been right 
in her surmise that the United States would prove a 
generous victor, For, controlling the finances of the 
world, that wealth needed at once for the rehabilitation 
of war-riven Europe, America was unshakable in her 
determination that the identity of the conquered 
countries should not be obliterated. 

In retrospect, it seems to have been a just stand. 
There was no questioning the fact that the victors 
should receive certain remuneration for the hardships 
of war; victory was entitled to a fair price. A great 
indemnity was countenanced; the autonomy of Poland 
was agreed to; the restoration of Belgium, with the 
addition to it of the Rhine Provinces of northern 
Germany, was deemed adequate to pay for King Albert's 
saving stand — and the devastation which had followed 
it. France was allowed her lost provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine — even though the® had originally been 
taken from Germany in the days of Turenne. 

It was also agreed that Italy should extend her 
frontiers until the crests of [Continued on page 5? 








The Lifted Veil 


by BASIL KING 


: This Dramatic Serial Is Concluded This Month 


N the end the pressure of many considerations 
forced Bainbridge’s consent to a marriage before 
Lent. What reluctance he felt was on Clorinda’s 
account; and yet her persisting eagerness produced 

its effect on him. She made him feel like a man holding 
open a door to one who was running from a danger. 
The existence of the danger coming to be admitted by 
both, she persuaded him that once she was within the 
shelter he commanded there would be nothing more 
to fear. 

So the date was fixed for the Monday before Ash 
Wednesday, and made known only to the Pallisers and 
Galloways. For reasons Bainbridge was never able to 
fathom Clorinda also cowfided the secret to Malcolm 
Grant by means of Mary Galloway, after which two 
unquiet presences obtruded themselves on the pros- 
pective bridegroom’s field of vision. : 

For the first time, too, they began to roam side by 
side. A coalition between Mary Galloway and Malcolm 
Grant was so unexpected as to arouse speculation. 
Bainbridge noticed them frequently together. Some- 
times it was at the breaking up of a meeting on the 
subject of supplies for the wounded at which Grant had 
been the chief speaker; sometimes it was in the street; 
there was a Sunday on which Grant was seated in the 
rector’s pew and went to the rectory to lunch. A little 
buzzing went through the parish as to the consolation 
dear Maty might find in the society of the rich Canadian. 

And Mary was,as much, too. with Clorinda. As the 
wedding day drew nearer the intimacy between them 
seemed to grow. In proportion as Clorinda shrank from 
Leslie and Maggie Palliser — Bainbridge noticed that! — 


she clung to the only woman who was near her and 


whom she was certain she could trust. In this trust 
Mary found apparently an assuagement of her ache at 
heart, and of all Clorinda’s expeditions to dressmakers 
and shops she was the companion. Bainbridge felt 
indeed as if, in some odd way, they formed a trio, Clor- 
inda, Mary, and Malcolm Grant, while he was a spec- 
tator and apart. 

During the ten days before Lent he was struck with 
this—not suspiciously or anxiously, or at least not 
more suspiciously or anxiously than before. He was 
only curious as to.what it portended, or as to whether 
or not it portended anything. It was only on the eve 
ning before the day set for his marriage that he learned 
that it portended nothing at all — as far as Mary Gallo 
way was concerned. 

They were in the rectory drawing-room, where Dr. 
and Mrs. Galloway had left them alone, not from in 
tention but because they had been summoned to the 
telephone. As far as Bainbridge had observed neither 
of Mary’s parents had ever planned anything between 
him and her, or had betrayed by so much as a sigh a 
pegception that their daughter was suffering. They 
had asked him to their Sunday night supper as a sign 
of informal farewell, and had asked Clorinda with him. 
Clorinda had declined on the ground that the ceremony 
being fixed for eight the next morning she needed the 
time for preparation and rest; but Bainbridge had been 
secretly glad of this friendly refuge for his last unmar- 
ried evening, especially with his accumulated burden 
of thought. In other circumstances the house in Sixty 
ninth Street would have been his natural resort, but 











he had been unable as yet to overcome a sense of dis- 
comfort in going there. Nevertheless Maggie and 
Leslie were to be at the service of the following morn- 
ing, as neither Leslie nor Clorinda could afford to have 
it otherwise. 

“If he tells you things,” Bainbridge felt himself pro- 
voked to say, as he and Mary sat in the glow of the 
vellum shade painted in fruits and flowers, ‘it’s 
probably in the hope that you'll repeat them to Clor- 
inda.” 

**He’s never said so.” 

“But what have vou thought?” 

“Oh, I've thought that.” 

“And have you done it?” 

“Not always.” 

“But sometimes.” 

“When I saw no harm in it.” 

** And Clorinda — was she glad or sorry?” 

“If there was anything to make her sorry I didn’t 
tell it.” 

“So that he said things that made her glad. 
in what way?” 

“In whatever way the thing he said might happen 
to apply.” 

“That is, there were many ways.” 

“There were some ways.” 

“And some ways in which he could have made her 
sorry if you'd told her what he said. What kind of ways 
would they have been?” 

She glanced up at him, with the light that used to be 
mockery in the sparkle of her eye. “Suppose you 
ask her.” 

“T have asked her. She hasn't any secrets from me 

now —” he subjoined the words: “I think.” It was 
her odd expression that prompted him to add: “What 


Glad 


should you say?” 

“What can I say but what you say yourself? 
should I know?” 

He laughed. “Oh, you'd know all right.””. He went 
on, with emphasis: ““ You do know, don’t you?” 

“If I knew anything Clorinda hasn't told you, do you 
think I ought to betray it?” 

‘I think you might judge. Considering your posi- 
tion of — of friendship toward all of us a 

She surprised him by getting up in the middle of his 
sentence and moving to a seat in the obscurity, further 
off... “ You're going toe be married tomorrow morn- 
ing she began. 

“He's gone to see her this evening,” Bainbridge in- 
“She gave him leave to come. 


You knew 


How 


terrupted, abruptly. 
That's one reason why she couldn't be here. 
that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; I knew it both from him and from her. He's 
gone to give her a wedding present. She could hardly 
refuse to receive him when that was his excuse.” 

“What's he giving her?” 

“He wanted to give her a ring, but she wouldn't 
take it Bainbridge put his hand to his breast, 
where he could feel .a half hoop of diamonds suspended 
by a ribbon cutting into his flesh —‘‘so he’s made it a 
bracelet.” 

“And she’s going to take that?” 

“She couldn't help herself without being rude.” 

For a minute he made no response, staring medita- 
tively at the floor. When he looked up it was to say, 
‘Did you know her when he was about 
here, two and three years ago?” 

“Oh, yes. Not as well as I do now, but ——" 

“And what did you think?” 

She tried to take this indifferently. “Oh, just what 
everybody else thought. People have experiences like 


brusque ly > 


that, but they pass 

“Did this pass?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I'm asking you. She was in love with him 
then; isn’t she still in love with him now?” 

Again she got up, moving to another spot in the room. 
From the angle between the wall and the projecting 
chimneypiece, with her hand resting lightly on the 
mantel, she said: “I wish you wouldn't ask me things 
like that when you're going to be married tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Oh, but I'm not going to be married for love; that 
is,” he subjoined, “not on her side — not what J 
call love.” 

“But if she calls it love 

“She doesn’t except with qualifications that do 
away with the meaning of tne word. She's marrying 
me out of respect.” 

“But if it’s a respect so deep 

He laughed again. “Oh, yes; very deep; and yet 
not so deep but what — but what it has a bottom.” 
Springing to his feet he followed her to her refuge in 
the angle of the chimneypiece, where there was no 
light to fall on her face. He hardly knew what urged 
him on. The idea he wanted to express had never come 
actively into his mind before. It had been there 


latently, but not in a way that had ever permitted him 


to suspect it. “Mary, tell me.” At the sound of her 
name on his lips, a sound she had never before heard, 
she shrank further back. “Tell me, Mary. What's 
the matter with her respect for me? It’s splendid 
and yet — and yet she has reserves even there.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she declared, 
helplessly. 

“She must have talked to you about me. Women 
always talk to some other woman. You probably 
know more of us than we know of ourselves. She's told 
you what it is about me — what it is I haven't got 
that keeps her from really caring anything about me — 
Oh, Mary,” he pleaded, “*it means a lot to me. We're 
going to be married tomorrow morning, and if I’m 
ever to —— ” 

He could see her lips moving faintly. When he 
thought it over afterwards he could do justice to the 
struggle she was going through. He was sure she 
would rather have torn out her tongue than interfere 
between Clorinda and himself, that nothing but the 
fact that he had adjured her by her position of friend- 
ship toward them all had influenced her to speak. Even 
so it was with a kind of terrified panting that she got 
the words out. 

“She never said anything to me — but once.” 

He knew he was getting near the heart of the secret 
he wanted to fathom. “And then it was —? Go on.” 
“She said — she said she'd told you something 
she didn’t say what it was — and I’ve no idea — but 
she told you — and you'd taken it I forget the exact 
word she used — but I think it was — too leniently.” 

“Too leniently?” he cried. “‘She said that?” 

“Oh, but not the way I'm putting it. She meant 
I know what she meant,” she struggled on, “or I think 
I do; but it’s hard to put into words. She said she'd 
told the same thing to another man — she didn’t say 
who — but I guessed and he almost — he almost 
trampled her under his feet.” 

*And she liked that better?’” Something that was 
indignation as much as it was anguish compelled him 
to ask the question with a shout. 

“No; she didn’t like it better; she only thought 
Oh, why do you make me say it? — she only thought 
it was the way a man who was going to marry a woman 
would feel — naturally — and the way he would act 
brutally was the word she used there — I remember 
now — she said that if he didn’t think and act brutally 

in such circumstances — it was a sign that he wasn't 
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The woman of the 
¥ lifted veil 


wholly a man — or something like that — but that he 
was too much — too much like God ra 

He laughed aloud, with an irreverence that shocked 
himself. . 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand her —— 

“I don't misunderstand her. I know 
what ix 

But Dr. and Mrs. Galloway having appeared on the 
threshold he was obliged to. break off. When, after a 
vain endeavor to recapture the tone of ordinary con- 
versation, he stammered his good-nights, the rector 
accompanied him to the door. There was no serious 
leave-taking, nor any reference to the event of the next 
day beyond the assurance that Bainbridge could feel 
quite easy in his mind as to taking his fortnight’s 
leave. 

But as he walked homewards the young man recalled 


” 


exactly 
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the words he had read in a translation of a Russian 
play: 

“A woman likes admiration, but she gives herself 
only to the man who despises her a little.” 

Malcolm Grant had despised Clorinda — despised her 


yet perhaps — and he had not! 


Or had he? 


Though the ceremony was not to take place til] 
eight Bainbridge was at the church before seven, 
letting himself in by the vestry door, turning on a dis. 
creet light or two, and unlocking the main entranee. 
He did this himself, since it had been considered pry. 
dent not to give away the secret by sharing it with the 
sexton. Caution had become the more necessary for 
the reason that on the preceding Saturday the period. 
ical to which Miss Higgins remained a contributor 
foretold the approaching nuptials with a startling de. 
gree of exactitude. In the kindly, almost caressing, 
notice of Mrs. Gildersleeve and himself Bainbridge read 
the signs of Miss Higgins’s gratitude as well as of her 
new tone toward her public. In the matter of the cere. 
mony he admired her faculty for putting two and two 
together even though it threatened some inconvenience 
to himself. 

Having finished his tasks he went into a pew and 
knelt down. He did this from habit rather than 
from a spirit of devotion, for no more than on the 
day when he had brought here the knowledge that 
Leslie was the man did he pray. That is, he formed no 
sentences, he used no words; it was a question as to 
whether or not he had clearly defined thoughts. Where 
everything was so complicated clearly defined thoughts 
were difficult. 

The wan daylight stole into the cavernous arches 
above his head, waking them into grayness. Except 
for the one or two lights he had turned on near the 
vestry door the chancel and nave remained dark, 

By and by a spot like a ruby appeared in the great 
window over the altar. Later there was another spot like 
an amethyst, and another like a sapphire, and another 
like an emerald, and another like a topaz, and another 
like a rivulet of running liquid gold. They formed no 
picture; they were scattered, irrelevant; they had no 
rich palpitating lights; they merely glowed with the 
luminous dulness of ancient precious things that have 
long lain rayless in the dark. 

He was still gazing absently when he saw the ruby 
deepen and quiver and spread and become a robe over 
the figure of a reclining man; the running liquid gold 
was a kneeling woman’s hair; the amethyst came from 
the purple shades in an alabaster box; the topaz was 
the pavement on which it stood, the emerald a palm tree 
seen through a rounded arch, and the sapphire the sky. 
It all came softly, pulsatingly, like a sunrise; only, 
unlike a sunrise, it remained. 

It remained and seen ed to live; it seemed to live and 
bring a message. Was it for this that, fifty years 
before, the church had been dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, no one quite knowing the reason why? Had 
there been a wisdom which foresaw that a woman not 
yet born—a curious, comy!ex twentieth-century 
woman, mysterious, self-contradictory, penitent and 
impenitent at once, seemingly whole-hearted and yet 
with strange, unexpected reserves — would bring her 
sins where Mary Magdalen brought hers? Had he 
himself, kneeling in the gray light of a February morn- 
ing, been visible to that foreknowledge? and had it been 
pre-ordained that through color and light and the work 
of some unnamed artificer in beauty he should be re- 
minded again that, whatever the majority of men 
might do, he couldn't treat a woman otherwise than 
as his Master? 

His musings, in as far as they were conscious, were 
disturbed at last by the opening of the door leading 
from the porch. This was followed by a whispering. 
Guessing that Leslie and Maggie had arrived he rose 
from his knees and went to the back of the church to 
greet them. The act dispelled whatever was exalted 
in his frame of mind, and brought him down to the 
level of common realities. There was no light or color 
or mystical meaning here, nor even ordinary comfort. 

It was Maggie who remarked that the church was 
cold, and less like a wedding than any spot she had ever 
seen in her life. ‘* We really should have done something 
to keep it from being so dismal. It would be terrible 
if Clorinda, who has never liked churches anyhow, 
should take a worse turn against them now. And by 
the way, who's coming with her? I've thought it 
strange that she shouldn't ask Leslie to give her 

away.” 

Leslie moved off to read the inscription on a tablet 
near the door while Bainbridge explained that it was 


Clorinda’s express desire to come to the church alone. - 


They had arranged with Dr. Galloway that the detail 
in the service in which the*bride is passed from hand 
to hand should be omitted. A woman who, like Clor- 
inda, was independent in every [Continued on page 50| 
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Do you want to be responsible for children like these ? 


Or would you rather raise this kind? It’s up to you 


ow to Have Better Children 


The Finest Article Yet in the “How to Live Long and Love Long” Series 


NUMBER of women’s letters in regard 
to my “I would have a husband” sug- 
gestion in a previous article prompt me 
to say a few words about husbands be- 

fore coming to the children question. It is evidently 
a vain service to discuss child-betterment problems 
with women whose despairing cry is: “Yes, that is 
all very well, but how are we to get the husbands?” 

One woman writes: “There must be thousands of men 
waiting for a woman something like me, but how bring 
us together? I am_ thirty-six, healthy, 


by Cleveland Moffett 


Illustration by Arthur I. Keller 


become centers of degeneracy and crime, yet thousands 
of fine girls and women, many of them college-trained, 
must find husbands there or not at all. 

I recently met a woman in a Southern city of 35,000 


have grown away from their home environment 
out of sympathy with small-city ideas and small 
city young men; yet now they have come bac} 
to live in this small city, and must somehow 
readjust themselves to conditions here, must somehow 
find husbands here or go without husbands. 
What will these cultured young women do? 
will their future be? At present they are 
with their club activities, their intellectual pursuits 
and take only a condescending interest in the ratix 
inferior young men about them; but in : 
few years when they are twenty-nine o 


What 


satishes 





well-educated, have for years earned an 
annudl salary of over a thousand dollars, 
have traveled much, have had a great 
desire for home and husband and children 
—and yet, since I was twenty-three years 
old, I have not met a man that I would look 
at twice who was not either engaged or 
married. . . . It isn’t that I am _ unat- 
tractive, for I've proved too many times 
that lam. It isn't that I don’t see men, 
for my business brings me continually in 
contact with them; but I don’t see the 
right kind of men. ...I1 have many 
friends who could write just such a letter 
as this. Why is it? Tell us what to do.” 
Another woman, a nurse, begs with 
pathetic shyness for advice as to getting 
acquainted with men. She says: “I have 
a littlke money, am fairly good-looking, 
speak German, French and English, and 
have taken a two years’ course in nursing. 
I will be very thankful if you will 

give me a little advice on what would be 
the best way for me to get acquainted.” 
Another woman offers this constructive suggestion : 
“The problem of the marriageable unmarried woman 
is one that I have been studying for years. It was 
my own problem, for I lived in a small town from 
which every desirable young man went and to which 
hone ever came. I was particularly fitted to be a 
wife by nature and training. I waited until I was 
thirty-three: then, taking my courage in both hands 
I deliberately sought and found the man who utti- 


mately became my husband. . . . After a voluminous 


heart-revealing correspondence lasting over a. year, I 
traveled the twenty-five hundred miles out to him 
alone, and an hour after I stepped off the train we were 
married, and two more happy or perfectly mated people 
it would be hard to find.” 

Very perplexing is this problem of our superior young 
women left hopelessly in towns and small cities that 
have been stripped of their best young men, depleted 
of their most desirable race protoplasm by the lure of 
our great cities. These towns and small cities tend to 
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One Hundred Dollars in Prizes 


McCLure’s finds the suggestion made in this brilliant article 
of a W. S. S. Union so novel and so important in its 
bearing upon race-welfare problems that we ask for brief 
opinions (not over 500 words) on this question from our 
women readers. We will publish eleven of these opinions in 
considered the best we will 
next best 
each, and for the five 
five dollars each. Opin- 
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thirty and their good looks begin to go the 

will awaken to the fact that college culture 
cannot permanently fill their lives or satisfy 
the inevitable longings of their womai 

hood. And then what? 

And there is another side to this ques 
tion. Why have these voung women beet 
so well educated? What right have the) 
to hold themselves above the small cil) 
that has given them everything? How will 
they repay this small city for the advan 
tages they have enjoyed? For the money 
that has been spent on their instruction? 
By what racial service will they satisfy the 
family and community love and hopes that 
are centered in their future? Shall we se« 
them willing and efficient mothers, obedient 
to nature’s greatlaw? Or will they remai 
out of adjustment with life, uselessly supe 
rior persons dragging through unfruitful 
and embittered years in this small city? 

That depends largely upon what kind « 
marriages they make, upon what kind of 
husbands they find; so we come back to the origina 
problem, a great and insistent national problem: how 
are the hundreds of thousands (perhaps millions 
of American women who are fitted and eaget 
motherhood-service to find the husbands without 
whom that motherhood service is impossible? W! 





is it so hard for immense numbers of America 
women to find husbands? 
The answer is because immense numbers of Amer! 








says 


“Let us develop a new physiological pride,” 
Mr. Moffett, “that will make those who come of 


ashamed to marry 


sound and superior stock 
into families known to be unsound and inferior” 


inhabitants who told me of a local Wellesley College 
club formed, in a spirit of rather disappointed exclu- 
siveness, by. a dozen young women graduates of that 
institution. For years these girls have been living a 
life of intellectual stimulation and sex aloofness; they 


can men prefer to take advantage of the facile irres 
larities in women relations that are possible in our soci: 
order rather than to bind themselves in marriage. The 
truth is (as everyone knows, although no one admits it 
that, for various reasons, including love of admiration 
loneliness, wage servitude, there exists a considerabl 
sex-complaisance among our supposedly respectable and 
self-respecting women — shop-girls, office women, busi 
ness women, artistic and literary women; also among our 
city-dwelling, pleasure-seeking, more or less widowed or 
divorced women, also among some that are not divorced 
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I mentioned this sex-complaisance theory to an in- 
telligent and traveled business woman and asked if she 
thought I exaggerated the facts. 

“*T will answer you,” she said, ““by repeating what a 
friend of mine told me recently, a young woman of 
twenty-eight who has been a stenographer in New York 
city for nine years. 

“This young woman is very attractive. She dances 
well and has a beautiful voice; in fact, she sings in a 
church choir on Sundays. Every man who meets her 
likes her and she receives many invitations to theatres 
and restaurants. And she accepts these invitations. 

** But she is a thoroughly good girl and intends 


. 


How? By simply organizing a national W. S. S. U. 

-Women’'s Sex Solidarity Union! With branches in 
every state!’ We have seen the President of the United 
States bow to the Four Brotherhoods. We should see 
the entire male population bow to the Forty-eight 
Sisterhoods! 

I am aware that advanced women, suffragists and 
others, are vigorously opposed to gaining their ends by 
methods that involve the use of sex power. They con- 
sider this indelicate, unwomanly. I could never see 
why, since men always use their best weapons relent- 
lessly and effectively to gain their ends. But our 
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that I am not suggesting sex-indulgence as the 
to be used by women for these wonderful resy] 


Power 
SEX-REFUSAL! Why is that unwomanly? ss but 

Coming now to our main subject I may mention 
that over fifty years ago Herbert Spencer condemned 
an obvious defect in our modern educational systen, 
which requires young men and young women to Spend 
years in exploring fields of abstract knowledge that 
can have little practical usefulness for them, althougt 
they are left in ignorance touching their main busines 
in life, that is, the procreation of children. 

Those lovely girl graduates'(rather discontented) 
that we were just considering, have learned every. 





to stay so. She lives at home with her mother 
and is faithful at her work. 

“Well, the point is that in the nine years during 
which she has been accepting these attentions 
from men she has never received one proposal of 
marriage, and yet she is a girl who would make 
an ideal wife and mother and who longs to be 


married. Men admire her very much and she 
often goes out with men whom she admires and 
would be glad to marry, if they asked her, 
but — 


“She confessed to me that very few of them 
had ever taken her out more than twice; as soon 
as they understood that she really was a good 
girl who could not be tempted to wrong-doing, 
they did not come back again. They liked her, 
they were strongly attracted to her, but they let 
her understand or told her frankly that the city 
was full of girls just as nice as she, just as pretty 
as she who were not so particular, and they pre- 
he rred this other hind of girl!” 

I speak of these things because I am called on 
to state why it is that women find it hard to get 
husbands in spite of the fact that there are half 
a million more men than women in this country. 
That is the reason. If this feminine sex-complais- 
ance were withheld for the briefest time, say six 


What of the Children? 


by 
Hermann Hagedorn 


OOD Lord, what will our children think of us? 


We might do well to hope complacent ease 
Make them too lazy to write histories, 
Too full of meat to care how gluttonous 
Their fathers were, or how inglorious; 
For if amid fat paunches and weak knees 
There be some stalwarts yet, and one of these 
Discover how infirm, how infamous, 
ilow blind, how zealous only to lie curled 
And listen to the dripping of men’s blood 
Turning to dollars as it flowed their way, 
Their fathers were; and to a new, fresh world 
Trumpet the shameful chronicle — Great God! 





What will the bowed hearts of our children say? 


thing about life except how to live, they know alj 
about men except how to be happy with a may 
they can explain the mysteries of God's creations 
but are quite unprepared to bring up the childrey 
that God meant them to have. 

And our superior young men are in similar 
ignorance of their fatherhood duties. 

Ask the average well-instructed graduate of 
Harvard. Yale, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, what wil 
be the color of the offspring of a pure white mak 
rabbit mated with a pure black female rabbit. 
the color of the offspring of a pure black mak 
rabbit mated with a white female. Will some o 
the little rabbits be black and some white? 0), 
will they be mottled black and whité? Or wij 
they show an entirely different color? 

The answer is simple enough (black in all cases 
and a hundred other infinitely important heredit, 
answers are simple enough, yet how many father 
and mothers have ever given thought to they 
matters? How many young couples in the ard 
of their honeymoon bliss realize that they have ir 
themselves good or bad traits that will be just a 
dominant in their children as that black trait i: 
dominant in the rabbits? 

We must think about these things! 

Suppose a woman is deaf; will her children bh 





months, half the unmarried women in the coun- 
try would be married. It is a question of sex 
solidarity. If American women would stand together 
in this matter with half the zeal and courage they 
have suffrage activities, they would 
the unmarried men awakening to a great new light. 
And some of the married men! 

Alas! Women have never been willing to practise 
this sex solidarity. They have never realized that 
when one woman enters into irregular relations with 


shown i see 


an unt irried man she is stealing the possible hus- 
band of another woman, she is warring against her 
own sex. 

Were it not for this feminine disloyalty (and an un- 


willingness in the fair sex to admit the facts), how easily 


women might realize their fondest dreams suffrage 
victor’ motherhood pensions, ¢ hild labor reforms, ade- 
quate wages for working girls, prostitution abolished, men 


made to behave themselves, and husbands foreverybody! 


advanced women look at these things differently. With 
all their hearts they want the suffrage, they want just 
wages, they want child-labor legislation, they want 
motherhood pensions, they want the prostitution prob- 
lem solved, they want husbands; but when someone 
says to them: “It is perfectly easy for you to have all 
these things and anything else you want by making 
intelligent use of the greatest force that God ever let 
loose upon this earth,” they reply: “Oh, no! That 
would be unwomanly!” 

Strange! Women will suffer any martyrdom, they 
will starve, they will languish in prison, they will let 
men feed them with rubber tubes, they will go street- 
crazy in militant violences, but they will never use 
their sex power to win their social and economic free- 
dom. Never! So they say. 

“Why not?” Lreply; and I call attention to the fact 


deaf? Suppose a man has some physical de. 
formity; will his children inherit that deformity: 
What if there is a tuberculosis record in a certain 
family? Or an alcoholism record? Or a cancer record: 
Will healthy members of such families who marry have 
children that may suffer by reason of these family 
tendencies? 

Yes, or no? 

Before answering these questions let us consider the 
arguments that are advanced against intelligent efforts 
to have better children. It is said that such efforts in- 
terfere with God’s inscrutable purposes. It is said that 
love is an eternal mystery beyond the understanding 0 
science. It is said that if a certain man and a certait 
woman love each other with all their souls (regardless 
of their fitness or unfitness to love) then no power on 
earth can keep them asunder or should be allowed te 
try to keep them asunder. [Continued on page 61. 


Brew of Ashes—by Ida M. Evans 


N the long run life is an 

affair mostly of fire and 
ashes. We all of us re- 
sent the ashes as offensive prop- 
erty that doesn’t really belong 
to us and has no business being 
dumped about our premises, but 
we take a peculiar overweening 
egotistical pride in the fire and 
feel that we have a divine right 
to be intensely aggrieved if our 
especial personal flame isn't the 
highest and reddest in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Philosopher or scientist has 
never yet found out how or where each of us got this 
divine-right feeling. But we've indubitably got it. 
And because of it we experience a feeling of horrible 
injury wher one morning we wake to find unexpectedly 
a mess of ashes and dead coals instead of the vital 
lambency. 

It is small assuagement of injury when philosopher 
and scientist inform us that we may then choose one of 
three courses — after making sure that no fanning will 
stir up a tiny flame. We may grow a coarse hairy 
animal coat of tough sensibility and hard thought to 
protect us from the cold. Or we may listlessly crouch 
over the ashes till our joints are stiffened from inaction 
and our blood has deteriorated into a thin, chilly fluid 
incapable of resenting cold or of appreciating warmth. 
Or — third and least popular course — we may assume 














Viss Evans 


illustration by C. E. Chambers 


Photograph of Miss Evans by Morrison, Chicago 


that the ashes are tea leaves and from them brew a 
drink; a bitter, choking, smoky, unstrained drink which 
sometimes — because of some alchemy not explained 
in philosophy or science — strangely enough energizes 
and sustains us through the remainder of our existence. 


At a band concert in Lincoln Park one Sunday 
afternoon, Annella Beckley gigglingly consented to 
make acquaintance with one Albert Welson with- 
out the formality of an introduction, both being 
there alone and having no mutual friend to serve as 
introducer. 

Five days later she gaily consented to accompany 
him on an over-crowded excursion steamer to St. 
Joseph, Michigan, that favorite Gretna Green of the 
Great Lakes. She wore back to Chicago a plain gold 
ring of his purchase. 

About twenty days later she learned that it was plated 
as well as plain. And poorly plated. 

Five months later she stared across their hall-bedroom 
breakfast table and wondered dispassionately which 
item in Albert’s appearance was most repellent to her 
listless blue eyes. Was it his well-shaped but loose- 
hanging lower lip? Or his hands, plump, sallow and 
fleshy, but with little resiliency to their flesh? If you 
pressed a slim forefinger against palm or back, the 
small indentation remained for several seconds. 


No, it was not lip or hands, she decided listlessly, 
after prolonged scrutiny. It was his hair — that 
thick, brown hair, handsome in sleek, complacent, 
smugly-cropped fashion. Ah, how she disliked that 

sleek brown head! 

But she might have saved herself that listless scru 
tiny and decision. Three days later Albert Welson 
departed from the hall-bedroom, from her and from het 
knowledge for many years to come. 

It was unexpected — this desertion; the more s0 
because that le-> morning he kissed her with unusual 
fervor before he jauntily strolled out. For many days 
she feared that he had met with an accident. She tele- 
phoned hospitals and morgue. 

Some years later, when she was older and had met 
more people, among them plenty of deserted wives, she 
learned, with a surprise that finally faded into tolerant 
acceptance of a strange fact, that in seven cases out 
nine you can tell when a husband is planning desertion 
merely by the unusual fervor of his daily — or weekly 
or monthly — kiss. 

Soon after Albert Welson “lighted out,” Annell 
learned that the legality of the tie binding her to him 
was as thin as the plating of her wedding-ring, nov 
entirely worn off. She found out, by ways too dull ant 
common to be related here, that he had bought proba 
bly a round dozen of such rings — and simply traveled 
on when the supposed tie irked him. 

At first her chief wonder was if the other women 5 
honored by him —or dishonored, according to the 
point of view — were as much relieved as was she neve 
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again to have to feel the touch of that well shaped, 
loosely-hanging lower lip. 

And then — she quickly laid her small black head 
down on the table and trembled not cried with 
fear. Husband legally or not, distiked by her or not, 
Albert Welson was needed by her. 

She was seventeen years and four months old. She 
had no near relatives. Until fourteen months before 
she had lived with her widowed mother, a dressmaker 
in a tiny Illinois town. Then her mother died and 
Annella sold the furniture and the sewing-machine for 
thirty dollars, added to it twelve left from the two 
hundred dollars of insurance which her mother carried 
for funeral expenses, and hurried from the tiny town 
where prospects were few and tame, to the big town 
but, she learned later, 
wild and hard to capture. However, almost any 
healthy-appearing girl with a grammar-school educa- 


where they were plentiful 


tion and with no detrimental aura can worm a way into 
a department-store sales-basement at six dollars a 
week. Long afterward Annella knew that if the base- 
ment hadn't been quite so basementy and the six 
dollars hadn't been quite so ready to roll away faster 
than room rent and meals could follow, the self- 
introductory smile and the sleek brown head of Albert 
Welson might nol have seemed quite so desirable that 
Sunday afternoon at the band concert. 

She had never been exactly beautiful. But the day 
he and she gaily leaned over the railing of the excursion 
hoat’s deck and watched for St. Joe’s sprawly skv-line, 
the sure charm of vouth and gaiety set her fairly large 


blue eves and black hair mto prettiness. 

But now she was un-pretty, if the word may be 
coined. Her eves were sulkily dull. Her hair was list- 
less. Her complexion was pasty. Rings lay sullenly 
under her eves. She breathed with a slight heaviness. 
Some women do at such time. She carried herself 
with a slight but significant awkwardness. 

After a while, she lifted her trembling head and won- 
dered what to do. She had seven dollars and sixty 
cents — after spending nine nickels telephoning to 
hospitals and morgue. Albert had not been riotously 
liberal. He claimed glibly that his commissions (he 
claimed to be a city salesman of pulmotors) did not 
allow him to be liberal. He had bought her a four 
dollar cream lace waist and a pair of black velvet shoes. 
Her other clothes were well worn though not out-worn: 
her mother had taught her to be careful with clothes. 
But her only actually pawnable article was a trunk which 
originally cost eight dollars. She guessed (correctly) that 
a second-hand man would offer her fifty cents for it. 

Well. the rooming-house (on North Dearborn Street) 
in which he had put her and left her, was not high of 
rate. She asked for a cheaper, single room. The 
landlady, Mrs. Parrins, gave her one. Lt was two dollars. 

For obvious reasons Annella could not ask for work 
in a department-store. But she got it in a chocolate 
factorv. While there. Annella listlessly noted that at 
a certam pomt in the boiling a kettle of chocolate coat- 
ing was the same sleek brown as Albert's complacent 
head. For that reason — and others too insanitary to 
mention here she forever after disliked chocolate 
creams. 

But out of the weekly six, she saved two dollars. It 
Is possible to live and save two dollars a week out of six. 
But tt is apt to give the liver a drawn cynical look about 
the nostrils. At the end of ten weeks Annella’s nostrils 
were drawn and cynical, but she had saved twenty 
dollars. Altogether she had twenty-six dollars. But 
by then, she could not present herself longer for 
work, even in a chocolate factory. The foreman, a 
facetious, unpleasant fellow, had begun to chaff her. Be- 
sides, she was too tired to work. 


Her trunk and clothes she had left with Mrs. Parrins. 
In the trunk she had left sixty-five cents. 

She was whiter of complexion than five months 
before, but not so pasty. She walked awkwardly, being 
dizzy and not used to her burden. But she had been in 
bed twenty-four days, and county hospitals have no 
beds for women able to stand alone, even dizzily. The 
head nurse told her, with a pity real though mechan- 
ically voiced, that the dizziness would soon wear off, 
and lent her a nickel. 

It was July and the sun was hot. Three times on the 
long ride to Mrs. Parrins’s house she dizzily shifted her 
seat so that the hot rays would not strike the small 
fretful face. Entering the familiar dingy hall, she sat 
down quickly and weakly on the nearest chair. 

Mrs. Parrins greeted her with frosty cordiality and 
said instantly that all her rooms were taken. But she 
was not wholly stony of heart. She glumly “ mothered” 
the baby while Annella went down to the basement 
storeroom to get the sixty-five cents out of her trunk. 
Also she said there was a créche four blocks west and 
made Annella promise to let her know how she 
got along. 

Fingering the sixty-five cents listlessly, Annella 
promised and asked if she might rest a half-hour. Mrs. 
Parrins assented uneasily to this and paid no further 
attention to the baby. But at the end of the half-hour 
Annella left, saying she would send for the trunk. 

Down the hot street she walked. She did not know 
what to do. Once her eyes went south moodily and 
speculatively. The Chicago river lay to the south. 
Then, turning down to the small puckered face, her eyes 
took on an uncertain expression, as though she doubted 
her right. She walked west, not seeming to notice that 
the baby was whimpering. 


T is impossible to say long afterward Annella 
acknowledged that even she herself could not say 
what would have happened had she not presently, on 
north Clark Street, glimpsed a dirty sign in a dirty 

restaurant's window: Dishwasher Wanted. 

Annella stared at it for half a minute. Even though 
dizzy. vou can wash dishes. And it is not work calling 
for brains or learning. A minute later Demetrius 
Kosioscrakos, the soggy-jowled proprietor of the restau- 
rant, grudgingly but readily gave her the job. He did 
not like babies nor women lugging ‘em, but dishwashers 
in his place were like the ocean's tide; they flowed into 
the kitchen and out so regularly. He paid three-fifty 
a week and board, 

*Th-thank vou,” said Annella. 

An hour later she had located the créche. left the baby 
there for the remainder of the day and found a room 
on lower north La Salle Street, for a dollar and a half a 
week. It was not worth more! It was dark, dirty, 
stuffy, in a decrepit third-floor flat belonging to a peev- 
ish woman with dyed hair and dried skin. Annella 
sickened as she looked into it. After the antiseptic 
immaculacy of the hospital, it was horrible. But the 
woman, needing the money, agreed to let the dollar and 
a half stand till the end of the week provided a trunk 
was brought as security. 

Annella found an expressman who agreed to bring 
the trunk the three-quarters of a mile for thirty-five 
cents. The daily charge at the créche for keeping a 
baby was ten cents. So when she quit washing dishes 
at nine o'clock that night, she had twenty cents. But 
by then she was so tired she could merely lug the baby 
from créche to stuffy room and, dizzy almost to faint- 
ing, drop into bed beside her, caring not at all for 
financial condition, stuffiness, grime or even the 


vermin that she suspected — and later detected. 
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For a few days the inclusion of meals with her thre 
dollars and fifty cents was too blessed a fact for her - 
eye askance their quality. Later, her stomach alnest 
revolted. In Kasioscrakos’s place, the coffee was ; 
crime, the vegetables were offenses, the meats Me 
ptomaine-nests, the puddings were dark, dank mysteries 
from which a healthy imagination shied in terror. But 
she sternly put down any mutiny of her stomach, She 
had to! Calculate it yourself. Room, one-fifty 
Créche, seventy cents a week. (Of course she had to 
work Sundays.) Two pints of milk a day, seventy 


cents. (Not having ice, nor any place to keep ice, she 
could not buy a whole quart at a time and save two 


cents daily.) The three items total two dollars and 
ninety cents. The two gaunt, freckled Scotch sis. 
ters who ran the eréche, Mgnes and Hattie Mae. 
Manus, were kindly. That first restricted week they 
allowed four days’ charges to stand till her first 
payday. 

At the end of her second week, she was “on her feet.” 
literally and figuratively. The dizziness had worn off 
(though it left in its place a great weariness) and she 
owed nothing and had been able to buy the necessary 
castile soap, powdered starch and lime-water for the 
haby - 

And then, for the first time in the fourteen days, she 
devoted a few minutes to reflective and hard thinking. 
For the two weeks she had been like a person dropped 
into deep water, able only to gasp for life and strike 
blindly up for it. Now 

Well! She was alive — and living. Not in a garden 
of potted palms and roses. But, she calculated swiftly, 
she was not hungry, she was not naked, and the baby 
was comfortable. Her work was hard. But it had the 
easement of monotony — which is something when soul 
and mind are an aching pair. Her hours were long 
six-thirty A.M. till nine P.M. But the créche was not 


far away. She could take the baby there and go after 


her in ten minutes. So she was usually in bed with her 
by ten-thirty. 

Reflection didn’t seem to put her ahead. She could, 
of course, go back to a department-store, at six dollars 
a week; sever at the most. Of course such work had 
more “class,” and it was more agreeable. But, count- 
ing the time to come and go, her hours would be almost 
as long: if she continued to room near the créche, she 
would have to pay carfare; she would have to buy her 
meals and she would have to dress far better. In the 
dirty restaurant kitchen she could, if she chose, wear 
rags. So the three-fifty there loomed far, far larger 
than the department-store six. She thought of better- 
paying lines — stenography, millinery, telegraphy, 
dressmaking, that require time and tuition to learn 
She sighed. They were as far out of her reach as 
Arcturus. 

A month later she was still working at the restaurant; 
she had scrubbed her stuffy room so clean that the 
dyed, dried landlady almost decided to raise the rent 
(but didn’t); she had become morbidly fond of the 
gaunt, freckled MacManus sisters; she had saved one 
dollar; and she had deftly learned to select from the 
havseous array of food offered her several articles fairly 
clean and not unpalatable — potatoes boiled or baked, 
in their jackets, wheat cakes, bacon, cheese; and of 
course the bread was fairly good. We come to tolerate, 
in a measure at least, things originally believed intol- 
erable. 

Days she was too busy, and nights she was too tired, 
to be discontented. The dizziness gone, she picked up 
some of her old strength, though she was still thin and 
white. Her eyes had become sullenly sharp instead of 
listless. She did her work expeditiously and well —— so 
well that one warm August noon 
old Kosioscrakos felt moved to 





For five weeks longer, she kept 
herself busy putting her own and 
other clothes in order, packing 
her trunk 
waiting 

Though her room rent was 


neatly, w ondering. 


paid in advance every week, 
Mrs. Parrins became offensively 


uneasy and as good as asked her 


to leave. But Annella would 

take no hint. She was weary I Il 

over the unexpected cost of eve . . P ‘ E 

és ee eae ree IS April, and the wild thoughts start, Out with Orlando and the bough. 
a few vards of nainsook and © oa . a 
canton flannel. She had neither And youth must take the chance: With sunburnt Rosalind; 


the money nor the spirit to go 
elsewhere until it became abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Finally it became absolutely 
necessary. 

Five months after Albert Wel- 
sou left her, Annella walked out of 
the county hospital, carrying the 
heaviest load that a woman, pen- 
niless and alone, can carry — four 
frail fretful pounds of baby girl. 


The wander-pain is in the heart, 
The ache of young romance. 


And now to far adventuring, 
And take young dreams along; 
For every pang the fortunes bring 


Turns lightly into song. 


April’s On the Wind 


by Edwin Markham 


II lV 


For every wood is Arden now 
And April's on the wind. 


When romance comes with dewy rose. 
Beware, O prudent man; 

For should you spurn her, lo! she goes 
And never comes again! 


give her a little token of appre 
ciation — a kiss on the white 
lean nape of her neck as she bent 
over a great pan filled with side- 
dishes. Few women would feel 
amorously inclined when bent 
over steaming dishwater while 
sweat trickled down a_ tired, 
strained back. It was a stifling 
day. Annella whirled around 
like a perspiring wildcat at the 
large man whose soggy jowls 
creased in on themselves like 
huge browned dumplings. Im- 
pulsively she slapped a dish of 
hot greasy water at the big olive 
eves. He blinked scalded lids 
and threw a fat protecting elbow 
over the high bridge of his nose. 

And then, immediately two 


tion oozing down each perturbed 
face, veyed each other regret- 
fully. (Continued on page 41) 
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The Great Dominion Bank Robbery 


by George S. Dougherty 


the strong box of the safe had been 
jimmied open. 
The expert, with only one object in 





R. DOUGHERTY was formerly 

Deputy Commissioner of Police and 
Chief of Detectives of New York City. 
In this, the first of two true yarns, he 
gives a vivid account of an amazing crime 


view — that of opening the vault and safe 
doors — did not preserve any of the con- 
ditions as he found them, but made excel- 
lent repairs, thus greatly interfering with 
any investigation that might follow. You 
see, there might have been little marks or 
evidences characteristic of the method of 
operation of certain burglars known to the 
police, or there might have been indications 
that the work was done by an amateur 
instead of a professional, which would, if 
not actually furnishing a clue to the 





. 


“Wait!” I said. 
to be traveling around with a tool chest ~ 


“It's a queer thing for a woman 


HAT nobody loves a fat man is a current 
aphorism; that nobody trusts a spy is a fact. 
It is doubly and trebly true that no one either 
loves or trusts a detective. And the more 
faithfully he does his duty the more unpopular he is. 

Detectives are generally looked upon as natural 
bloodhounds made in the image of man, capable of no 
human feelings, and fair targets for criticism and abuse. 
There is, in fact, no less sympathetic type of creature 
extant. The ambitious youngster reared on Nick 
Carter and his ilk may have a spicy and furtive admira- 
tion for a famous and successful sleuth, but the general 
trend of public opinion is all against him. 

The instinct of humanity — and I sincerely believe 
it to be a decent, generous instinct at that — is to 
side with the under dog. There is a sneaking sense of 
exultation in most normal people when they hear of a 
prisoner's escape. The conviction and sentence even 
of the most hardened sinner brings a muttered chorus 
of “Poor fellow!” That's all natural enough, detectives 
have even been known to feel that way themselves. 
But this sort of thing does not come into the official 
sleuth’s official business, so he doesn’t talk about it 
much. He merely pounds ahead at the detecting 
game amid the revilements of his fellow men. 

Oddly enough, the crooks themselves have more 
sympathy with him than have the 
reputable citizens. Crooks almost 
always respect him, and occasionally 
like him. For one thing, the good 
detective is usually square, even in 
his dealings with the underworld. 
He has to be, as a matter of policy, 
in order to get the confidence of the 
criminals, and besides, it is much 
pleasanter for a decent man to be 
decent in all the relations of life. 
There are one-time crooks, even, 
who turn up at Headquarters now 
and then for a loan! And I per- 
sonally know men with spectacular 
prison records whom I like, and who 
I believe like me. + 

All this is merely the preamble to 
a case in which I and another de- 
tective played probably the most 
strikingly unpopular réles on record, 
the celebrated Dominion Bank rob- 
bery. We have often laughed over 
it since. We are agreed that, while 
we have both of us long been accus- 
tomed to contumely and resentment, 
we do not recall ever having been so 
warmly and whole-heartedly hated 
by a whole community as we were 
some years ago by the town of 
Napanee, Ontario. 

I was sent for as a last resort by the 





Pictures by W. J. Enright 


local police and the Directors of the bank, after every- 
one in the vicinity had had a try at this case, and I 
went immediately. I saw in short order that it was 
going to be a big job, and I got hold of George Watrous, 
an able detective who had worked with me before. 
Together we conducted the campaign which turned 
this peaceful Canadian town upside down and inside 
out as completely as the most sensational political 
struggle. 

We found the bank officials in a state of demoraliza- 
tion and nerves, and we could hardly blame them. 
They had been robbed of $33,000 and not a soul outside 
the bank could have engineered it. 

Here were the facts: 

On a certain Saturday morning when the cashier of 
this Napanee bank, Edward Bains, arrived at the scene 
of his duties he found the emplovees in a great commo- 
tion and was informed that the vault door could not 
be opened. Bains was an honest, old-fashioned chap 
and, assuming that the trouble with the combination 
was due to some unimportant accident, he took no 
immediate action except to borrow sufficient funds 
from a local branch to conduct business for the day. 
It was therefore forty-eight hours before a safe expert 
was officially engaged to investigate. 

The expert arrived on Monday morning and did his 
utmost to open the vault by the old combination. 
Failing to do this, he cut through the vault lock and 
found, upon examining it from the rear side, that the 
combination had been changed. Once inside the vault 
he tried to unlock the safe by its old combination, but 
this failed to operate. He was now convinced that 
both vault and safe combinations had been tampered 
with, so he cut through the safe lock and found that 
the five numbers of the combination had also been 
changed. A hasty examination showed that the bank 


had been robbed of $83,000, twenty thousand of 
which was in ten-dollar unsigned bank certificates. 
These required the signature of Cashier Bains be- 


fore they could be circulated 


Also, 


legitimately. 


' 


The strong box of the safe had been jimmied open 


identity of the individual, still have been 
useful in the process of elimination. It 
is possible that finger-prints might have 
been rubbed off by the expert or other 
evidences destroyed. Of course, this was unintentional 
on the part of Mr. Expert. 

The local authorities of Napanee, the provincial 
police, and Dominion detectives worked on the case 
religiously for several weeks without procuring any 
clue. Then I was called in. 

With my previous experience in cases of the kind, I 
at once decided that 
beyond the question 
of a doubt no person 
could have robbed this 
bank excepting one who 
possessed the combina- 
tion of the vault lock, 
at least. A Mr. Pontin 
and a Mr. Green pos- 
sessed the combination 
of the vault; and Mr. 
Bains, the cashier, and 
Mr. Durant, the book- 
keeper, possessed the 
combination of the safe. 
It was an ironbound 
rule of the Dominion 
Bank that the posses- 
sors of the vault com- 
bination should not 
possess the safe com- 
bination and that the 
possessors of the safe 





combination should not 


Through a _ stove-pipe hole 


possess the combina- 
tion of the vault at 
the same time. 

I began by examining 
these four employees in easy stages. First, I did it in 
a gentle way, then with more or less severity and 
although I made no direct headway by this line of 
questioning, I gleaned a number of interesting “cir 
cumstantial” facts. 

I found out that Mr. Pontin, who had always lived 
in the Paisley House, opposite the bank, had decided 
several months previous to the burglary to move into 
an apartment located on the same side of the street as 
the bank. His reason for so doing was that, because 
of different guests of the hotel coming to bed at irregular 
hours, he could not sleep. 

Each and every one of the four employees aforesaid 
swore by all that was black and white that they had 
never exchanged combinations, and I did not find that 
they ever had. The cashier insisted that he had never 
written down the combination to the safe, but after 
searching in every nook and corner of the whole place 
I found the said combination on a calendar in that 
selfsame gentleman’s handwriting. Remarkable as 
it may appear, this discovery did not cut any figure in 
the solution of the crime, 

It always happens that persons who engage in crime 
do something they should not do or omit doing some 
thing they should do — that is, they make some fatal 
error, some oversight at the time the crime is com 
mitted. This particular crime was committed on a 
Friday night. 

It developed that over the room occupied by clerk 
Pontin, a certain woman had a small apartment. This 
woman also had a farm in the country and it was her 
practice to sell her farm products on Saturday in the 
public square in Napanee. 

It so happened that she occupied her apartment on 
the Friday night the crime was committed. She swore 
by all that was right and holy that she heard a great 
deal of commotion in Mr. Pontin’s room on that par 


she heard the disturbance 


in Pontin’s quarters 
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ticular night 
was a stove pipe hole. 
carpet, 
heard the disturbance in Pontin’s quarters. 
asserted that she thought there must have been a num 
ber of ney in the room with Mr 
had heard heavy breathing and more or less argument 

There was a certain undertaker in the } 
stated, in writing, that he had gone to the 


and it was through this she claimed s 


town W 


take charge of the 


While thus engaged in a front room of the hotel he had 
looked across the street and seen Mr. Pontin working 
at the combination of the vault. Mark vou, this was 


ata very late hou 
I had another detective, 


on the case and although our suspicion of Pontin was 


what I afterwards considered 


a subterfuge 


very strong, I mad 
grave mistake By 


bank clerk the kev to Pontin’s apartment when he was 


leaving on a train to visit his folks and 


made a search of the same, accompanied 
only by n assistant It would have 
heen better judgment to have taken with 
us as a Witness an official of the bank or 
some trustworthy citizen of the town 
Bear in mind that we were foreigners 


in a small, provincial town where much 


i 
lox al pric and local lovalty were sure to 
obtain \dded to the SUS] 
foreigners m 


general was - SUSPICION 


Melon ofl 
of detectives m parti ular uch — »| 
ilwavs think that it is the Pe wens of 
detectives to get a man, preferably - 
particular man, but at any rate, @ ma 
on which to fix the crime Fhev think 
that if the 
ruilty person, he stands willing to 


detective cannot vet the 
‘fram 


up’ an innocent person rather than suff 


loss of prestige So he must alwavs, if 
possible. corroborate the witness h 
brings with him by the testimony of some 


person belonging to the community 
Ww hose reputation Is ibove repro ly 
Pontin, understand, was very popular 


" Napanet Hy 
ball club and a 
organizations, was a good boxer and 
all-round athlete 

Pontin, 


belonged to the base 
number of other local 


had claime | 

he did not have any money im hand 
up to the time of the burglary But im 
if his apartment we discovered 


in his statement, 


our search « 
that hie 
one hundred and ten dollars’ 


hac paid with bank checks over 
worth of i 


Between her room and the room below 
covered only with a pilece of rag 
he plainly 
The woman 


Pontin, because she 


Ww 
Paisley 
House at a very late hour on a certain night, some 
weeks before the burglary had been committed, to 
body of a person who had died. 


Ceorge Watrous, with nie 


a 
I procured from the 


hills that had been standing for 


he owed money; 


He had inadvertently left 
waistcoat pocket, where we found them. 
key to the safe, 
one of the front windows a 
showing the combination of the safe. 
Although from what I had discovered, 


I felt that the 
convict him. 


My investigations in Napanee were coming so close 
apparently, and because of Pontin’s aforesaid 
popularity and the general distrust of detectives, that 
began to have an abnormal hatred: for 
me. They began to advise Pontin not to permit me 


Watrous 


to home, 
the public 


to ask him any further questions, and Mr. 





several months. We 
figured out that the way he did this was as follows: 
he drew the checks and sent them to the firms to which 
when they came back he took them 
up with part of his share of the proceeds of the burglary. 
the checks in an inside 
We also 
found in Pontin’s room an impression on paper of the 
and on a piece of shingle that held up 
rather expert drawing 


I was con- 


vineed that Pontin had been a party, to the burglary, 
evidence was not strong enough to 


onvineced that Pontin had been a party to the burglary 
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and myself were frequently 
ferent citizens. 

Our attorney, B. B. Osler’ of Toronto, brother of the 
celebrated Dr. Osler, was one of the most noted lawyers 
in Canada. After a thorough conference as to the 
evidence we had procured, we decided to arrest Pontin 
and charge him with the burglary. This als 0 proved to be 
agrave mistake. Pontin, too, was represented by a very 

capable attorney, E.Gus Porter, a Member of P arliament, 

There was a preliminary hearing before a very pe. 
spectable old Irish magistrate, lasting ten d: avs. The 
Napanee undertaker fell down completely as a Witness, 
He virtually admitted to me that he would not testify 
to the statement he had signed, because he had to liye 
in the town. Excitement ran high during the hearing 
and the hatred against George Watrous and me bee 
more and more intense. All of the evidence was 
written out in long hand by the Chief of Police and 
signed by the witnesses as they testified. The dear 
old Irish magistrate made copious notes in a big ge. 
count-book, and when the examination ended on 
certain Saturday night gave the 
opinion: 

‘Mr. Pontin, I do not sav that Vou are 
guilty nor do I say that you are innocent. 
But when the bank is employing Jim 
Corbetts and Bob Fitzsimmonses, what 
else can they expect but for to get 
robbed! I do not mean by this that you 
cannot be arrested again for this crime. 
You are temporarily dismissed!” 

Immediately after the discharge of 
Pontin, the Napanee brass band assem- 
bled, tuned up, and with a blare of 
triumph started the procession. The 
principal and his attorney, in a barouche 
drawn by four white hors« s followed the 
band, and in ther wake came a line of 
prominent citizens bearing — torchlights 
and high above their shoulders carrying 
Mr. Watrous and myself in effigy. while 
the main street rang out with, “There ‘ll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight.” 

Watrous and I were defeated, hated 
The only way to leave the 
midnight train. We 
were warned by a committee of citizens 
not to attempt to go to the depot without 
an escort as we might be badly used, if 
not ly nehed: but we braved the sO called 
“danger” and got aboard the train 
without being molested, although the 
sleeper in which we traveled was very 
vociferously bombarded with stones and 
other missiles as we pulled out. 

But I always [Continued on page 36] 
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Wealth in Waste 


OR real extravagance, commend 


to me your fine old conservative 
business man, yout penny 
saving bargainer who will turn 


over a box of strawberries to make sure 
that he has not been deceived by a seductive top lave 
\ Monte ¢ loses a thousand 


volden louis between puffs of his cigarette 


arlo gambler who care le ssh; 
is a model of 
stinginess incomparison. Only a cautious manufacturer, 
cents without seeing a whole 
disregard 
associated with foreign princes. 
\ duke has been known to lose a family fortune, a 


who neve! spends hit, 
dollar coming his way, has that magnificent 
for money commonlys 


hegvarly million or two, in cultivating a fine taste in 
racing stables and ballet girls. But a dollar-kissing 
captain of industry flings away a prince's ransom year 
after vear, without ever learning the difference between 
a Percheron and a Morgan horse and without eve 
knowing how very fascinating a satin slippered dancer 
can tv 

Thrift is the catchword of the conservative manu 
facturer, but thrift is the last factor that he considers 
in his own business affairs. He will fight a labor union 
for weeks to stave off a ten per cent increase in his pas 
roll, but he will waste enough in a single day to pay 
the annual salary of his superintendent. If he had a 
hole in his pocket he would have it sewn up; but he 
makes no effort to save the gold that pours from his 
chimneys, that trickles into a 


is thrown on the se rap pile 


nearby stream, or that 
He wastes far more money 
than he makes. 


You think that I am trving to be clever? . Let me 


by Waldemar Kaempffert — ;323!.ses 


Editor of Popular Science Monthly 





O one in this country can write 
such popular business talks as 
Mr. Kaempffert. 


article that will make you sit up 


Here is a wonder 





(\merican coal-mining company, 
brain and soul of which ts 
person whom newspaper editorial 
“coal baron” and who is held up 
by satirical! cartoonists as a pattern of miserliness. In 
less than twenty vears he has wasted five hundred and 
fifty-eight million, nine hundred thousand dollars. 
How? By letting it go up in smoke — yes, real smoke. 
Imagine Rockefeller’s vast fortune converted into 
paper money and burned up light-heartedly, almost 
wantonly, and you may conceive how appalling, how 
stupendous, how wicked is that waste. Lest you think 
that I am romancing, let me give you some figures 
compiled by our Bureau of Mines. 

Between 1893 and 1910 eight hundred and ten mil- 
lion tons of coal were coked in this country coked 


introduce to you the 
a corporation the hody, 
centralized in a 
writers refer to as a 


cheap to build 
adapted to 
waste more money in less than twenty 
vears than we are about to spend on a 


in ovens which are ve 


new navy. The ovens in question are 
technically known as “beehive” No attempt is 
made to save the gases (smoke) that wells up out of them. 
Yet these gases would have yielded twenty-three pounds 
of ammonium sulphate for each ton of coal, which sul 
phate in turn is worth about sixty dollars a ton in normal 
times and is a precious fertilizer. It is almost disheart 
ening to think of the acres and acres that might have 
been cultivated profitably if that wasted fortune had been 
converted into fertilizer and of the hundreds of millions 
that could have been added to our national wealth. 
The war has taught the coal baron, or rather the 
coke maker with whom he is affiliated, how much of a 
grasshopper and how little of an ant he is, not because 
he suddenly awakened to the money-opportunity in 
selling ammonium sulphate to farmers, but because he 
was throwing away compounds in the coal that were 
needed by the maker of explosives who had big con- 
tracts from the Allies. The coke oven was wasting 
not only the material out of which a valuable fertilizer 
could be made but the still more valuable benzole and 
toluol for which the explosives maker was willing to 
pay handsomely. And so the coal baron began to install 
what are known as “retort” which are very 


ovens. 


ovens, 


expensive but which save all the money that goes up’ 


in smoke when the beehive way is adopted. In 1915, 
considerably over fourteen ‘million tons of coke were 
made in these by-product ovens. But that is only 
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about half of what was produced in the wasteful 


beehive oven. , 
Cast your eyes how upon Germany and see how that 


militaristic but efficient nation has been coking its 
coal. There are coal barons in Westphalia as well as 
in Pennsylvania, but they are not allowed to waste 
their substance in the riotous American way. Over 
eighty-five per cent of German coke is produced in the 
economical retort. At once you comment: Phat is 
to be expected of a country which maintained a standing 
army of nearly eight hundred thousand men in time of 
peace, preparing for an emergency, 


facturers insisted that dyes should be regarded as raw 
materials necessary in the making of textiles. To 
save a charge of five cents for the dyes used to color 
every one hundred dollars’ worth of textiles, a handful 
of “practical” business men nipped an industry in the 
bud. 

It is this same coal-tar waste, this nuisance, which 
has made this war so terrible. Without coal-tar a 
day’s carnage at Verdun would be no more frightful 
than the battle of Waterloo. Whether it be fired from 
a machine-gun or a forty-two centimetre howitzer the 
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supply house across the street and the shop of the gun- 
maker who sells cartridges is the equivalent. 

This apotheosis of coal-tar began with the statement 
that the Germans introduced the retort coke oven for 
the sake of saving the tar. By this time it has become 
apparent that coal-tar is obtained as a by-product 
whenever coal is subjected to heat in a closed oven, 
whether the oven be used for the making of illuminating 
gas or simply of the coke that is required in the smelting 
of iron. , The Germans took all the coal-tar they could 
get from England, even paying a round sum for # when 
the synthetic chemical industry 
was well developed. To pay mone 





and which needs benzole and toluol 
for the manufacture of powders to 
be fired from eight hundred thou- 
sand rifles and tens of thousands of 
field pieces, howitzers and siege 
But military exigencies 

way concerned with 
Germany's introduction of — the 
retort coke oven. It was the de- 
mand for coal-tar and nothing else. 


mortars. 
were In no 


She’s in the Movies Now 


Have You Any Kick to Register? 
Drawn by W. E. Hill 


for waste is bad enough; to pay it 
to a foreign country, in addition, 
was something to keep a German 
chemist (half business man that 
he is) tossing in his bed of nights. 
And so a movement was started to 
teach the German coke maker how 
wickedly wasteful and unpatriotic 
it was to coke coal in the old- 
fashioned beehive oven, when he 
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Do vou know what coal-tar is: 
It is the blackest, vilest, meanest, 
foulest, nastiest substance that 
ever troubled mankind, until it was 
discovered to be a source of un- 
limited wealth. It is a by-product 
of every gas works, this villainous, 
noisome ooze. Before 1856 it was 
a curse —— after that a boon. The 
gas maker could neither bury it 
nor pour it into streams; it killed 
vegetation and polluted water. 
Why did he heave a sigh of relief 
after 18562 Simply because an 
Englishman, Perkin, discovered the 
synthetic color known as an in 
that vear. It was the first of 
several thousand dyes which inde- 
fatigable chemists worked up from 
coal-tar bases. 

It ought to rankle in the English 
soul that Great Britain did little 
with Perkin’s great discovery and 
that the scientific Germans made 
the coal-tar chemical industry a 
one-nation business. ““We will 
never be gentlemen and you will 
always be fools,” said a German 
army officer to an English diplomat 
before the war. He was thinking 
of the humanities, not of eeonomics. 
Unwittingly he summed up the 
industrial difference between two 
great clashing nations. To this 
day an Englishman draws no 
linguistic distinction between the 
man who keeps the corner drugshop 
and 2 Perkin who discovers mauve. 
Both are “‘chemists,”” and chemists 
are not ordinarily received in high 
English society. Dabbling in 
noisome coal-tar is not a gentle- 
manly occupation, partly because 
it's dirty, partly because it’s a 
chemist’s job. Perhaps because 
the German cares little for gentle- 
manliness in the Hyde Park sense 
of the term — perhaps that is one 
reason why the coal-tar chemical 
industry is German. At all events 
England did not wake up until she 
found that there was no market 
for the indigo of East India. The 











might make his country more or 
less chemically independent of 
England by adopting the retort 
oven, save his gas and coal-tar, and 
incidentally fill his pockets with 
marks. 

Our Bureau of Mines has been 
trying hard to make Americans 
follow the economical German 
example. Alas! Coal is too cheap, 
and our chemical industry is micro 
scupically small compared with 
Germany's. The war, as I have 
said, has led to a wider introduction 
of the retort coke oven in order to 
obtain the basic materials for the 
making of explosives to blow Ger 
mans, Austrians, and Turks out ol 
their respective . trenches. When 
powder-manufacturing languishes, 
after the treaty of peace is signed, 
we will turn to our home markets. 
We have paid millions to Chile for 
saltpetre — a natural nitrogen fer 
tilizer. Each year we toss to the 
winds about one hundred and sixty 
million dollars worth of nitrogen, 
of which we might save twenty-five 
million if the right kind of coke 
oven were generally adopted. 

The waste of precious gas in 
coking is only part of the thrifty 
coal baron’s scandalous extrava 
gance in making the most of coal 
Cleopatra’s pearl-drinking perforn 
ance has come ringing down. the 
ages as a_ traditionally horrible 
example of queenly, bacchanalian 
prodigality. Jf she had burned 
diamonds wi a brazier to warm he 
hands on chilly Egyptian nights or 
seduced Antony in a galley of 
heaten gold, her airy disregard of 
values would be totally eclipsed by 
the lavishness of the American coal 
baron. For every ton of soft coal 
brought to the surface, not less 
than one-half is left in the ground, 


&~ > : 
€ and most of that utterly unreclaim 
es able. Our hard coal supply is 
4 confined to a territory less than four 
re hundred square miles in extent 





Here again, less than one-half is 





Germans were making the dye 
from coal-tar derivatives, and the 
indigo plantations of the Far East were ruined. It was 
too late, then, to continue the work begun by Perkin; 
it will probably be too late after the war. Over three 
hundred thousand acres would be needed now to grow 
indigo plants in sufficient quantity to produce the 
amount of synthetic indigo that the Germans were 
making from coal-tar before the war. And those 
acres could never hope to compete with the German 
factories. Coal-tar indigo is hopelessly cheap. And 
there are hundreds of other dyes besides, some of them 
conquerors of markets once dominated by vegetable 
extracts, most of them splendid shades and delicate 
hues unobtainable from any living thing, aH of them 
derived from what was once a waste. 

Do you know why we have no coal-tar industry? 
Because our “practical” textile manufacturers were 
too selfish — the very group that wailed loudest when 
the war cut off the supply of coal-tar dyes. In 1883, 
the textile manufacturers lobbied for an increase of the 
tariff on fabrics and won their point. When the dye- 


makers demanded similar protection, the textile manu- 


projectile that has made the modern battlefield bloody, 
hideous, revolting beyond human description, is fired 
by explosives which are for the most part compounded 
of coal-tar derivatives. «And the torn bodies that are 
dragged off to the field hospital are restored to some- 
thing of their former semblance with antiseptics and 
soothing narcotics also derived from coal-tar.- So, a 
liquid which the gas-maker once cursed, proves to be 
not only a palette of gorgeous colors, but also an arsenal 
of deadly explosives and a chest of healing medicines. 

But there is more to this most Protean of wastes. 
It contains compounds out of which powerful photo- 
graphic developers are made. 
bewitching scents; for the odors of jasmines, violets, 


wintergreens, roses, heliotropes, of all the flowers that 
blow are reproduced by its means with absolute 


fidelity. Surely, this waste is the most marvelous, 
variegated substance in the world, an industrial asset 


in the hands of the nation that knows how it can be 
And to think that it was once fed toa furnace! 
Burning up the corner drug-shop and the photographic 


utilized. 


It is a whole garden of 


brought to the surface for each toi 
mined, and eight million tons a vear are left behind 
unrecoverable. Since coal-mining began in the United 
States more than two billion tons of anthracite and 
three billion tons of bituminous coal have been left in 
the ground so that their future recovery is either 
doubtful or impossible. “You know what you pay for 
coal. Figure out the loss in wealth for yourself. | 
haven't the heart to write down the figures here. Bi 
sides you would make the calculation for yourself, 
simply because you wouldn't believe me. 

In justice to the coal baron be it said that all this 
loss is not directly attributable to him. Seme of it is 
to be laid at the doors of our legislators, who have 
framed idiotic laws which have made it advisable, even 
commercially necessary, to mine coal in the most waste 
ful manner conceivable. If we had the right kind of 
mining legislation coal would be somewhat dearer, but 
more of it would ‘be left to a posterity which is sure to 
upbraid us for our short-sightedness. 

Sometimes legislation works the other way; some 
times it actually means the [Continued on page 8 
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McCLURE’S for APRIL 


SUMMER— by Edith Wharton 


Vu Illustration by F. Walter Taylor 


INCE her reinstatement in Miss Hatch 
ard’s favor Charity had not dared to curtail by a 
moment her hours of attendance at the library. 
She even made a point of arriving before the time, 
and showed a laudable indignation when the youngest 
Targatt girl, who had been engaged to help in the clean- 
ing and rearranging of the books, came trailing in late, 
and neglected her task to peer through the window at 
the Sollas boy. Nevertheless, “library days’ 
more than ever irksome to Charity after her vivid hours 
of liberty: 
good example to her subordinate if Lucius Harney had 


seemed 
and she would have found it hard to set a 


not been commissioned, before Muss Hatchard’s de 
parture, to examine with the local carpenter the best 
means of ventilating the “ Memorial.”’ 

He was careful to prosecute this inquiry on the days 
when the library was open to the public; and Charity 
was therefore sure of spending part of the afternoon in 
his company. The Targatt girl’s presence, and the 
risk of being interrupted by some passer-by suddenly 
smitten with a thirst for letters, restricted their inter- 
course to the exchange of commonplaces; but there was 
a fascination to Charity in the contrast between these 
public civilities and their secret intimacy 

The day after their drive to the brown house was 
“library day,” and she sat at her desk working at the 
revised catalogue, while the Targatt girl, one eve on 
the window, chanted out the titles of a pile of hooks. 
Charity’s thoughts were far away, in the dismal house 
by the swamp, and under the twilight sky during the 
long drive home, when Lucius Harney had consoled her 
with endearing words. That day, for the first time 
since he had been boarding with them, he had failed 
to appear as usual at the midday meal. No message had 
come to explain his absence, and Mr. Royall, who was 
more than usually taciturn, had betrayed no surprise, 
and made no comment. In itself 
this indifference was not particu- 


For what has happened before see page 79 


straight nose and such a beautiful way of speaking, 
and who lived in a brown-stone rectory covered with 
Virginia creeper. It had been a shock to discover that 
the privilege was already enjoyed by a lady with 
crimped hair and a large baby; but the arrival of 
Lucius Harney had long since banished Mr. Miles from 
Charity’s dreams, and as he walked up the path at 
Harney’s side she saw him as he really was: a fat mid- 
dle-aged man with a baldness showing under his clerical 
hat, and spectacles on his Grecian nose. She wondered 
what had called him to North Dormer on a week-day, 
and felt a little hurt that Harney should have brought 
him to the library. 

It presently appeared that his presence there was 
due to Miss Hatchard. He had been spending a few 
days at Springfield, to fill a friend's pulpit, and had been 
consulted by Miss Hatchard as to young Harney’s plan 
for ventilating the “Memorial.” To lay hands on the 
Hatechard ark was a grave matter, and Miss Hatchard, 
always full of scruples about her scruples (it was Har- 
ney’s phrase), wished to have Mr. Miles’s opinion be- 
fore deciding. 

“LT couldn't,” Mr. Miles explained, “quite make out 
from your cousin what changes you wanted to make, 
and as the other trustees did not understand either J 
thought [ had better drive over and take a look — though 
I'm sure,” he added, turning his friendly spectacles on 
the young man, “‘that no one could be more competent 

but of course this spot has its peculiar sanctity!” 

“LT hope a little fresh air won't desecrate it,” Harney 
laughingly rejoined; and they walked to the other end 
of the library while he set forth his idea to the Rector. 


several times, by the way . 
tremely handsome . 5 

Charity dropped her pencil and forgot to 
listen to the Targatt girl's sing-song. Why had Mr 
Miles suddenly brought up Annabel Balch’s name? ~ 

“Gh, really?”’ she heard Harney rejoin; and, raising 
his stick, he pursued: “You see, my plan is to move 
these shelves away, and open a round window in this 
wall, on the axis of the one under the pediment.” 

“IT suppose she'll be coming up here later to stay 
with Miss Hatchard?”’ Mr. Miles went on, following on 
his train of thought; then, spinning about and tilting 
his head back: “Yes, yes, I see — I understand: that 
will give a draught without materially altering the look 
of things. I can see no objection.” 

The discussion went on for some minutes, and gradu. 
ally the two men moved back toward the desk. Mr, 
Miles stopped again and looked thoughtfully at Char. 
ity. ‘Aren't you a little pale, my dear? Not over. 
working? Mr. Harney tells me you and Mamie are 
giving the library a thorough overhauling.” He was 
always careful to remember his parishioners’ Christian 
names, and at the right moment he bent his benignant 
spectacles on the Targatt girl. 

Then he turned to Charity, “Don't take things 
hard, my dear; don’t take things hard. Come down 
and see Mrs. Miles and me some day at Hepburn,” he 
said, pressing her hand and waving a farewell to 
Mamie Targatt. He wen} out of the library, and 
Harney followed him. 

Charity thought she detected a look of constraint in 
Harney’s eyes. She fancied he did not want to be 
alone with her; and with a sudden pang she wondered 
if he repented the tender things he had said to her the 
night before. His words had been more fraternal than 
lover-like; but she had lost their exact sense in the 
caressing warmth of his voice. He had made her feel 
that the fact of her being a waif from the Mountain 
was only another reason for hold- 
ing her close and soothing her with 


. « looking ex. 





larly significant, for Mr. Royall, 
in common with most of his fel 
low-citizens, had a way of ac 
cepting events passively, as if he 
had long since come to the con 
clusion that no one who lived in 
North Dormer could hope to 
modify them. But to Charity, in 
the reaction from her mood of 
passionate exaltation, there was 
something disquieting in his si- 
lence. It was almost as if Lucius 
Harney had never had a part in 
their lives: Mr. Royall’s imper 
turbable indifference seemed to 
relegate him to the domain of 
unreality. 

As she sat at work, she tried to 
shake off her disappointment at 
Harney’s non-appearing. 
trifling incident had probably 
kept him from joining them at 
midday; but she was sure he 
must be eager to see her again, 
and that he would not want to 
wait till they met at supper, be 
tween Mr. Royall and Verena. 


She was wondering what his first 


Blushing u 
And me 


some 


words would be, and trying to 
devise a way of getting rid of 
the Targatt girl before he came, 


when she heard steps outside, 





The Better Part 


by Theodosia Garrison 


H, but the days when I was young and Phelan’s Molly would none of me 
4 And little blame to herself, God knows, for I was the moon-struck calf, 
» to me hair I was times she’d be havin’ her fun of me, 
veart the like of a rushin’ wave to be breakin’ against her laugh. 


Faith, | went in misery and sorrow walked beside me, 
Yet here’s the truth I'm telling you 
To feel the heart-thrust in me for all that love denied me, 
For ‘tis better to be in love and sad than be merry when pipers play. 


Kh, but the days when I was young and for all I laugh at the thought of it 
Of the times | went like a crazy thing and the nights that I lay awake. 
Little | guessed Pd know today the wisdom that last | bought of it 
"Tis unhappier far to be old and at ease than to sorrow for loving’s sake. 


Glad enough am I today that Molly would have none of me, 
And she three years the older one the time you come to think.) 
But here’s the truth 'm owing her since age has had the run of me: 
“Tis better to be unhappy in love than merry with fiddles and drink. 


I'd give me ease today 


consolatory murmurs; and when 
the drive was over, and she got 
out of the buggy, tired, cold, and 
aching with emotion, she stepped 
as if the ground were a sunlit 
wave and she the spray on its 
crest. 

Why, then, had his manner 
suddenly changed, and why did 
he leave the library with Mr. 
Miles? Her restless imagination 
fastened on the name of Annabel 
Balch: from the moment it had 
been mentioned she fancied that 
Harney’s expression had altered. 
Annabel Balch at a garden-party 
at Springfield, looking “extremely 
handsome” perhaps Mr. 
Miles had seen her there at the 
very moment when Charity and 
Harney were sitting in the Hy- 
att’s hovel, between a drunkard 
and a half-witted old woman! 
Charity did not know exactly 
what a garden-party was, but her 
glimpse of the flower-edged lawns 
of Nettleton helped her to visual- 
ize the scene, and envious recol- 
lections of the “old things” 
which Miss Balch avowedly “ wore 
out” when she came to North 
Dormer made it only too easy to 








and he walked up the path 
with Mr. Miles. 

The clergy man from Hepburn seldom came to North 
Dormer except when he drove over to officiate at the 
old white church which, by an unusual chance, hap- 
pened to belong to the Epise opal communion. He was 
a brisk affable man, eager to make the most of the fact 
that a little nucleus of “church-people” had survived 
in the sectarian wilderness, and resolved to undermine 
the influence of the gingerbread-colored Baptist chapel 
at the other end of the village; but he was kept busy by 
parochial work at Hepburn, where there were paper- 
mills and saloons, and it was not often that he could 
spare time for North Dormer. 

Charity, who went to the white church (like all the 
best people in North Dormer), admired Mr. Miles, 
and had even, during the memorable trip to Nettleton, 
imagined herself married to a man who had such a 


Mr. Miles had greeted the two girls with his usual 
friendliness, but Charity saw that he was occupied 
with other things, and she presently became aware, 
by the scraps of conversation drifting over to her, 
that he was still under the charm of his visit to 
Springfield, which appeared to have been full of agree- 
able incidents. 

“Ah, the Coopersons . yes, you know them, of 
course,” she heard. ‘That's a fine old house! And 
Ned Cooperson has collected some really remarkable 
impressionist pictures . The names he cited were 
unknown to Charity. “Yes; yes; the Schaefer quar- 
tette played at Lyric Hall on Saturday evening; and on 
Monday I had the privilege of hearing them again at 
the Towers. Beautifully done . .. Bach and Bee- 
thoven I saw Miss Balch 


. a lawn-party first 


picture her in her splendor. 
Charity understood what associa- 
tions the name must have called up, and felt the useless- 
ness of struggling against the unseen influences in 
Harney’s life. 

When she came down from her room for supper he 
was not there; and while she waited in the porch she 
recalled the tone in which Mr. Royall had commented 
the day before on their early start. Mr. Royall sat at 
her side, his chair tilted back, his broad black boots 
with side-elastics resting against the lower bar of the 
railings. His rumpled gray hair stood up above his 
forehead like the crest of an angry bird, and the leather- 
brown of his veined cheeks was blotched with red. 
Charity knew that those red spots were the signs of a 
coming explosion. 

Suddenly he said: “‘Whiere’s supper? Has Verena 
Marsh slipped up again on her soda-biscuits?” 
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Charity threw a startled glance at him. “T presume 
she’s watching for Mr. Harney 

“Mr. Harney, is she? She'd better dish up, then. 
He ain't coming.”” He stood up, walked to the door, 
and called out, in the pitch necessary to penetrate the 
old woman's tympanum; “Get along with the supper, 
Verena.” 

Charity was trembling with apprehension. 
thing had happened — she was sure of it now — and 
Mr. Royall knew what it was. But not for the world 
would she have gratified him by showing her anxiety. 
She took her usual place, and he seated himself opposite, 
and poured out a strong cup of tea before passing her the 


Some- 


tea-pot. Verena brought some scrambled eggs, and he 
piled his plate with them. ‘Ain't vou going to take 
anv?” he asked. Charity roused herself and began to eat. 

The tone with which Mr. Royall had said * He’s not 
coming” seemed to her full of an ominous satisfaction, 
She saw that he had suddenly begun to hate Lucius 
Harney, and guessed herself to be the cause of this 
change of feeling. But she had no means of finding out 
whether some act of hostility on his part had made the 
young man stay away, or whether he simply wished to 
avoid seeing her again after their drive back from the 
brown house. She ate her supper with a studied show 
of indifference, but she knew that Mr. Rovall was 
watching her and that her agitation did not escape him. 

After supper she went up to her room. She heard 
Mr. Royall cross the passage, and presently the sounds 
below her window showed that he had returned to the 
porch. She seated herself on her bed and began to 
struggle against the desire to go down and ask him 
“Td rather die than do it,” she 
With a word he could have re- 


what had happened 
muttered to herself. 
lieved her uncertainty: 
him by saving it. 

She rose and leaned out of the window. The twilight 
had deepened into night, and she watched the frail 
curve of the young moon dropping to the edge of the 
hills. Through the darkness she saw one or two figures 
but the evening was too cold for 
strollers disappeared, 


but never would she gratify 


moving down the road 
lyitering, and presently the 
Lamps were beginning to show here and there in the 
windows. <A bar of light brought out the whiteness of a 
clump of lilies in the Hawes’s vard; and farther down 
the street Carrick Fry's Rochester lamp cast its bold 
iNumination on the rustic flower-tub in the middle of 
his grass-plot. 

For a long time she continued to lean in the window. 
But a fever of unrest consumed her, and finally she went 
downstairs, took her hat from its hook, and swung out 
of the house. Mr. Royall sat in the porch, Verena 
beside him, her old hands crossed on her patched skirt. 
\s Charity went down the steps Mr. Royall called after 
her: “Where you going?” She could easily have 
answered “To Orma’'s.”” or “Down to the Targatts;” 
and either answer might have been true, for she had no 
purpose. But she swept on in silence, determined not 
to recognize his right to question her. 


/ T the gate shi paused and looked up and down the 
A road. The darkness drew her, and she thought of 
climbing the hill and plunging into the depths of the 
larch-wood above the pasture Then she glanced trres- 
vlutely along the street, and as she did so a gleam ap 
peared through the spruces al Miss Hatechard’s gate. 
Lucius Harney was there, then he had not gone 
down to Hepburn with Mr. Miles. as she had at first 
imagined But W hee re hac he taken his evening meal, and 
what had caused him to stay away from Mr. Royall's? 
The light was positive proof of his presence for Miss 
Hate hard’s servants were away on a holiday, and her 
farmer's wife came only in the mornings, to make the 
young man’s bed and prepare his coffee. Beside that 
lamp he was doubtless sitting at this moment. To 
know the truth Charity had only to walk half the length 
of the village, and krock at the lighted window. She 
hesitated a minute or two longer, and then turned 
toward Miss Hatchard’s 

She walked quickly, straining her eves to detect any- 
one who might be coming along the street; and before 
reaching the Frys’ she crossed over to avoid the light 
from their window. Whenever she was unhappy she 
felt herself at bay against a pitiless world, and a kind 
of animal secretiveness possessed her. But the street 
was empty, and she passed unnoticed through the gate 
and up the path to the house. Its white front glim- 
mered indistinctly through the trees, showing only one 
oblong of light on the lower floor. She had supposed 
that the lamp was in Miss Hatchard’s sitting-room; but 
now saw that it shone through a window at the farther 
corner of the house She did not know the room to 
which this window belonged, and she paused under the 
trees, checked by a sense of strangeness. Then she 
moved on, treading softly on the short grass, and keeping 
so close to the house that whoever was in the room, even 
if roused by her approach, would not be able to see her. 

The window opened on a narrow veranJa with a trel- 


lised arch. She leaned close to the trellis, and parting 
the sprays of clematis that covered it looked into a 
corner of the room. She saw the foot of a mahogany 
bed, an engraving on the wall, a wash-stand on which 
a towel had been tossed. and one end of the green- 
covered table which held the lamp. Half of the lamp- 
shade projected into her field of vision, and just under 
it two smooth sunburnt hands, one holding a pencil and 
the other a ruler, were moving to and fro over a draw- 
ing-board. 

Her heart jumped and then stood still. He was there, 
a few feet away; and while her soul was tossing on seas 
of woe he had been quietly sitting at his drawing-board. 
The sight of those two hands, moving with their usual 
skill and precision, woke her out of her dream. Her 
eves were opened to the disproportion between what she 
had felt and the cause of her agitation; and she was 
turning away from the window when one hand abruptly 
pushed aside the drawing-board and the other flung 
down the pencil. 


HARITY had often noticed Harney’s loving care of 

his drawings, and the neatness and method with 
which he carried on and concluded each task. The 
impatient sweeping aside of the drawing-board seemed 
to reveal a new mood. The gesture suggested sudden 
discouragement, or distaste for his work and she won- 
dered if he too were agitated by secret  perplexities. 
Her impulse of flight was checked; she stepped up on 
the veranda and looked into the room. 

Harney had put his clbows on the table and was 
resting his chin on his locked hands. He had taken off 
his coat and waistcoat, and unbuttoned the low collar 
of his flannel shirt; she saw the vigorous lines of his 
young throat, and the root of the muscles where they 
joined the chest. He sat staring straight ahead of him, 
a look of weariness and self-disgust on his face: it was 
almost as if he had been gazing at a distorted reflection 


of his own features. For a moment Charity looked at 


him with a kind of terror, as if he had been a stranger | 


under familiar lineaments; then she glanced past him 
and saw on the floor an open portmanteau half full of 
clothes. She understood that he was preparing to 
leave, and that he had probably decided to go without 
seeing her. She saw that the decision, from whatever 
cause it was taken, had disturbed him deeply; and she 
immediately concluded that his change of plan was due 
to some surreptitious interference of Mr. Royall’s. All 
her old resentments and rebellions flamed up, con- 
fusedly mingled with the vearning roused by Harney’s 
nearness. Only a few hours earlier she had felt secure 
in his comprehending pity; now she was flung back on 
herself, doubly alone after that moment of communion. 

Harney was still unaware of her presence. He sat 
without moving, moodily staring before him at the same 
spot in the wall-paper. He had not even had the energy 
to finish his packing, and his clothes and papers lay on 
the floor about the portmanteau. Presently he un- 
locked his clasped hands and stood up; and Charity, 
drawing back hastily, sank down on the step of the 
veranda. The night was so dark that there was not 
much chance of his seeing her unless he opened the 
window and before that she would have time to slip 
away and be lost in the shadow of the trees. He stood 
for a minute or two looking around the room with the 
same expression of self-disgust, as if he hated himself 
and everything about him; then he sat down again at 
the table. drew a few more strokes, and threw his pencil 
aside. inally he walked across the floor, kicking the 
portmanteau out of his way, and lay down on the bed 
folding his arms under his head, and staring up morosely 
at the ceiling. Just so, Charity had seen him at her side 


oa the grass or the pine-needles, his eves fixed on the, 


sky, and pleasure flashing over his face like the flickers of 
sun the branches shed on it. But now the face was so 
changed that she hardly knew it; and grief at his grief 
gathered in her throat, rose to her eyes and ran over. 
She continued to crouch on the steps, holding her 
breath and stiffening herself into complete immobility. 
One motion of her hand, one tap on the pane, and she 
could picture the sudden change in his face. In every 
pulse of her rigid body she was aware of the welcome 
his eyes and lips would give her: but something kept 
her from moving. It was not the fear of any sanction, 
human or heavenly; she had never in her life been 
afraid. It was simply that she had suddenly under- 
stood what would happen if she went in. It was the 
thing that did happen between young men and girls, and 
that North Dormer ignored in public and snickered over 
on the sly. It was what Miss Hatchard was still ignor- 
ant of, but every girl of Charity’s class knew about 
before she left school. It was what had happened to 
Ally Hawes’s sister Julia, and had ended in her going to 
Nettleton, and in people's never mentioning her name. 
It did not, of course, always end so sensationally; 
nor, perhaps, on the whole, so untragically. Charity 
had always suspected that the shunned Julia’s fate 
might have its compensations. There were others, 
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worse endings that the village knew of. mean, miserable 
unconfessed; other lives that went on drearily, without 
visible change, in the same cramped setting of hypoe- 
risy. But these were not the reasons that held her 
back. Since the day before, she had known exactly 
what she would feel if Harney should take her in his 
arms: the melting of palm into palm and mouth on 
mouth, and the long flame burning her from head to 
foot. But mixed with this feeling was another: the 
wondering pride in his liking for her, the startled soft. 
ness that his sympathy had put into her heart. Some. 
times, when her youth flushed up in her, she had imag. 
ined yielding like other girls to furtive caresses in the 
twilight; but she could not so cheapen herself to 
Harney. She did not know why he was going; but 
since he was going she felt she must do nothing to deface 
the image of her that he carried away. If he wanted her 
he must seek her: he must not be surprised into taking 
her as girls like Julia Hawes were taken 

No sound came from the sleeping village, and in the 
deep darkness of the garden she heard now and then a 
secret rustle of branches, as though some night-bird 
brushed them. Once a footfall passed the gate, and she 
shrank back into her corner; but the steps died away 
and left a profounder quiet. Her eyes were still on 
Harney’s tormented face: she felt she could not move 
till he moved. But she was beginning to grow numb 
from her constrained position, and at times her thoughts 
were so indistinct that she seemed to be held there only 
by a vague weight of weariness. ' 

A long time passed in this strange vigil. Harney still 
lay on the bed, motionless and with fixed eyes, as 
though following his vision to its bitter end. At last 
he stirred and changed his attitude slightly, and Char- 
ity’s heart began to tremble. But he only flung out his 
arms and sank back into his former position. With a 
deep sigh he tossed the hair from his forehead; then 
his whole body relaxed, his head turned sideways on the 
pillow, and she saw that he had fallen asleep. The sweet 
expression came back to his lips, and the haggardness 
faded from his face, leaving it as fresh as a boy's. 

She rose and crept away. 


Vill 


HE had lost the sense of time, and did not know 

how late it was till she came out into the street and 
saw that all the windows were dark between Miss 
Hatchard’s and the Royall house. 

As she passed from under the black pall of the Nor- 
way spruces she fancied she saw two figures in the-shade 
about the duck-pond. She drew back and watched; 
but nothing moved, and she had stared so long into the 
lamp-lit room that the darkness confused her, and she 
thought she must have been mistaken. 

She walked on, wondering whether Mr. Royall was 
still in the porch. In her exalted mood she did not 
greatly care whether he was waiting for her or not: 
she seemed to be floating high over life, on a great cloud 
of misery beneath which every-day realities had 
dwindled to mere specks in space. But the porch was 
empty. Mr. Royall’s hat hung on its peg in the passage, 
and the kitchen lamp had been left to light her to bed. 
She took it and went up. 


The morning hours of the next day dragged by 
without incident. Charity had imagined that, in 
some way or other, she would learn whether Harney 
had already left; but Verena’s deafness prevented her 
being a source of news, and no one came to the house 
who could bring enlightenment. 

Mr. Royall went out early, and did not return till 
Verena had set the table for the midday meal. When 
he came in he went straight to the kitchen and shouted 
to the old woman: “Ready for dinner then he 
turned into the dining-room, where Charity was already 
seated. Harney’s plate was in its usual place, but 
Mr. Royall offered no explanation of his absence, and 
Charity asked none. The feverish exaltation of the 
night before had dropped, and she said to herself that 
he had gone away, indifferently, almost callously, and 
that now her life would lapse again into the narrow rut 
out of which he had lifted it. For a moment she was 
inclined to sneer at herself for not having used the arts 
that might have kept him. 

She sat at table till the meal was over, lest Mr. Royall 
should remark on her leaving: but when he stood up she 
rose also, without waiting to help Verena. She had her 
foot on the stairs when he called to her to come back. 

“T've got a headache. I’m going up to lie down.” 

“T want you should come in here first; [ve got 
something to say to you.” 

She was sure from his tone that in a moment she would 
learn what every nerve in her ached to know; but as 
she turned back she made a last effort of indifference. 

Mr. Royall stood in the middle of the office, his 
thick eyebrows beetling. his lower jaw trembling a little. 
At first she thought he had [Continued on page 65) 
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“Good God!” he gasped. 


The Opal Morning 











“You're not Me, are you?” 


A Story of a Wild Night —and What Followed —in Wild Manhattan 
by Ethel Watts Mumford 


| geting at his own agita- 
tion, Forbes Allison opened 
the envelope that bore the imprint 
of the clipping-bureau. Man of 
the world that he was, successful, 
tyrannical, self-indulgent and 
rather unscrupulous, he was wont 
to patronize mildly the enthusi- 
astic, diffident, emotional and 
idealistic half of himself that 
shamefacedly set forth its lyric 
soul under the nom de plume of 
“Forrest Allyne.” 

The notices were numerous and 
Ethel W. Mumford lengthy. “7 Too, Have Been in 
Arcady” had proved itself a volume of exceptional 
verse. Even his cynic self was forced to acknowledge 
that it was good. It had warmth and fire; it had mood 
and magic. He grinned as he thought of the amaze- 
ment and incredulity of his friends should they ever 
learn the author’s identity. Frequently the notices 
featured a portrait, purporting to be that of the myth- 
ical Allyne. Allison had taken great pains to secure a 
presentment that satisfied his notion of what the writer 
of the Arcadiaia songs ought to look like. A famous artist, 





Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


who had been intrusted with the secret, had supplied 
the ideal head, a profile study of a youthful, delicate 
face, the chin a trifle long, deep-set eves, an expression 
at once thoughtful and challenging; a mass of waving, 
intensely black hair; clear, firm lines of throat and jaw, 
with a suggestion of tense cords — a type of dreamer to 
make others dream; the face of a saint and a lover; a 
young St. John, vet very much of earth — in short, the 
perfect poet. 

Allison glanced at his reflection in the long mirror let 
into the hanging-closet door, and decided that in him, 
Allyne had an excellent alibi — tall, lean, Mephistophe- 
lian of countenance, with heavily lined skin, and eyes 
that had burned themselves deep under their brows; 
mobile, searching lips, at once weary and desirous; an 
old-young face, at once predatory and generous. He 
sighed. There were times when he disliked his type. 

He turned again to the criticisms. They were not 
criticisms, they were lauds. Not one but praised, not a 
dissonant note in the chorus of adulation. “A new 
voice,” “an inspired touch,” “the clear flame of genius.” 
Even “the dean” allowed “undoubted promise.” 


ti 


His curiosity and his vanity satisfied, Allison t 
the bulging envelope into the companionship of at lea 
a dozen more, and turned to the rest of his mail. Sma 
little notes of feminine form and savor, square busin 
communications, lordly announcements of exclus 
haberdashers and hatters, strong paper oblongs fro! 
bankers and brokers, and a package from his publish 
Again with amused tolerance Allison permitted 
authorial self to seize upon that missive to the neglect 
of more important matters. A short, typewritt 
congratulatory note, and an inclosure of letters 
dressed. to Forrest Allyne — an editor asking that 
submit something; 
from a fellow poet, a lady who patronized the arts and 
“would be pleased to see him at her reception on th 
fifth.” Then his eye caught a cheap envelope, address« 
in a rather unformed but individual hand. He paused 
This would be — her tenth letter. He had grown | 
have a real feeling for his unknown little country 
correspondent. As he slit the flap and withdrew 
inclosure an unmounted photograph fluttered to 
desk. A girl’s face looked up at him, a girl in a su 
bonnet, her features in shadow. His first impressio! 
was a shock of acute wonder. How in the world could 
such a beautiful creature be kept in domestic subjectio 


ti 
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on afarm? That kind always made their escape some 
how. She certainly must see the newspapers and the 
Sunday supplements. She must know that she compared 
more than favorably with many a professional beauty, 
and she was the isolated little soul whose letters breathed 
loneliness as persistently as a garden pink sends out its 
heart in 

The portrait showed just a head and shoulders. The 


pungent, unmistakable fragrance! 
background a flaking of sun-patched lilac leaves. Her 
dress was a striped gingham, open at the throat 
not even a brooch Th one hand that was raised to 
straighten the 
He stared, fascinated then opening a drawer dre 
out a packet the other nine letters. In the light of 
her sudden visualization he was minded to glance at 
them again He freed the first one from the rubber 
band. Strange that of all the correspondence his work 
had kept onlv her letters. After all, 
\ sheaf of childish impressions, ver) 
" 


bounet was ringless 


had evoked, he 
what were the YY 
direct, for she looked with her own eves and descri 
what she saw but whv? He recalled how, acting 
idle impulse, he had tossed that first shame 


on an 
faced little note into the drawer He read it now with 
her pi ture propped before him. He wanted to asso 
ciate her likeness with his first impression of her. The 
new communication could watt its turn. 

‘I thank vou so for vour book.” he read “I've 


alwavs loved nature, and it’s lucky IT do, for [Tm ma 
But vou've 
said things mm such a wav that vou've doubled m\ 


rooned in the middle of an awful lot of it. 


pleasure, you've helped me fill my days with enjoyment 
of the out-of-doors. Best of all the poems I like, “The 
Opal Morning “and I see so many dawns, it has helpe d 
me not to vawn Some mornings are opal aren t 
thev? And some, in early spring. are like moonstones, 
30 clear and vet so milky Do vou 
know that strange. thick. sticky dark red that les in 


limpid mornings 


the East before sun-up in the autumn? L never see it 
but it gives me the shivers It's ghostly I wonder 
how youd describe it To me it looks like nothing so 


much as sinister, poisonous, smeary jam. Gray, dun 
colored davbreaks I hate. Thev make 
everybody look as if they ought never to have lived at 
You'll forgive me won t 
And I'm sO lonely 
it gives me pleasure to write to vou and tell vou how 

Til vive this to 


the man who goes in with our milk cans to the station. 


every thing an | 


ill \ ou see how I ramble on 
vou? You don't have to read me 


ally much your poems matter to me 


Some one of the train men will take it in and post it in 
New York I'd rather vou didn’t know the ugly name of 
mis town Perhaps I shall writ vouagcaln. You Il know 
mv handwriting and throw it in the scrap-basket. Bul 


if vou could guess how starved for companionship lam 
vou might forgive me for being a sillv fool. Good-bv. 
Thank vou for letting me talk to vou. “Just My 
Allison smiled and turned back to the first page 
‘Marooned in the middle of an awful lot of nature 


Hy chuckled as it tool p the photograp! ind looked 
at it long Phen he sy ad th tenth lett wTO him 
Dear Yor 
‘You see [Tm lb even sillier man evel Lim 
sending vou a kodak taken last vear asi vou cared 
By this time | magi ou ll run whe ou st 1 
coming. But doesn t matter [ shall tell mvself tl 
ve are delighted: that vou p i ia silver frame 
and keep me on our desk That's hat | e done witl 
vou, and LT hope vou feel flattered l fo la picture ol 
i pap ind cut ito 1 | tt frame ala 
nmage ile at t M. FE. Churel I deous, but 
t just fits I i to keep ile Phe dtl k Pa 


But [ want to tell vou how glad [am that you look the 
way you do. Why, you're beautiful! You couldn't 
help writing as you do, when you are like that. I never 
get tired of looking at you, and I don’t believe you are 
spoiled a bit. Do crowds of other girls write to vou as 

do? I wonder Oh. I forgot to tell vou “The Opal 
Morning’ is folded in back of vour picture. No, I 
didn’t tear it out of the book 1 got that, too, from a 
reprint in one of the reviews. Oh. no, the book should 
never be hurt like that. I'm amazed at you for thinking 
I'd do such a thing. Why, it’s so alive, I was afraid 
to cut the pages I adore, I was sure they'd bleed. 
‘Sky Island’ that was in one of the magazines last 
month, but I saw it only vesterday T have little time 
to read. I'm so tired at the end of my work that I 
could ery. What made you write ‘The Steed with 
Wings’? It doesn’t seem like vou. I tried to imagine 
our old Jerry with those ‘pinions of light and of fire, 
flashing in infinite space.” I'm perfectly certain he'd 
find some way to kick with them — forgive me, I'm 
Do you have to be with people 
Do you have to 


bluer a ever today 
vou dislike, all the time, [ wonder? 
keep friends with people who rub vou all wrong? I 
have to. My soul is sand-papered tll it’s raw. But 
one has to go on living. vou know, and one has to be 
and the cost of living is going up! 
I wish I had a river here. I 
used to live near one. I loved particularly the eddies 
that always looked as if they were humped above some 
underneath that was just about to force 
Here there's a pool — oh, ves, 
and a cascade, a rockers a horrid stilted made thing. 
I've grown to hate its pour, pour, pour, always just 
the same amount of water falling down the same 


worth one’s salt 
One has to work hard. 


creature 
through and show itself. 


number of stairs 
‘I didn’t mean to be so complaining. My last 
letter was cheerfuller, wasn’t it? So — please — 


forgive “Me.” 


er found the 
yi to the last page. 

“PT ve been full of irresponsible gaiety. 1 don’t know 
viv. LT laugh for laughing’s sake. I dance and dance 


and enjoy it just for dancing, and I let myself out when 
I'm just having a 


*cheerfuller”™ letter and turned 


I sing, just for the ‘push’ of it 


puppy fit, I guess... . My, how they run and roll 
or a kitten scooting wildly about and doing strange 
things. Dm sure [I don’t know why. Ive got no 


particular reason to be bubbling. But gaiety turns to 
You see, it isn’t just in my blues and sobers 
that I love vour songs. You seem to have that in you, 
too, that just-can’t-help-it laughter. It's there in 
*Pan’s Hoofprint, and in ‘The Little Masque,’ in 
‘The Slipped Tether’ and *Truant Love. So just 
because I feel so irresponsible —— I want to write to vou. 
So if vou've ever forgiven me a t all forgive me now 
for giggling I can't help it it’s just “Me.” 

He slipped the letters back into their receptacle and 
tossed the picture on top of them. Then he smiled. She 
‘had told herself that he would put her picture in a 
silver frame and ke ‘p ever before him.” We ll, just 
for the whim of it, he'd give her reason. Without 
compunetion he removed the presentment of a very 
heautiful ladv from an oval of gold, thrust into the 


vou, too 


Inapproprial ly gorgeous surrounding the face of the 
virl ina gingham sunbonnet, and ceremoniously placed 
it. the center ornament of his work-table. Allison shook 
himself. He had pandered his ridiculous, chuckle 


headed Lyric self long enough 


Phe telephone rang sharply and it was his other 
personalit that answered 
“Oh. hello, o Id man! Why, ves, Twill. Pve a dinner 


and theatre | Tl meet vou afterwards. That's a 
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go, then. Matt's here? Good — we'll show him about 
a bit five years, is it? Well, so-long. I’ve got 
busy day.” 


The long room was filled with smoke, that toned « lown 
its garish coloring raw reds and yellows paneled with 
black and gold. At the far end, on a raised pl; itform, a 
band of musicians were giving voice to a hula- hula, 
while a girl, with brown stained body and a Broadway 
version of a grass skirt, swung lithe hips and agile 
fingers to a haunting rhythm. The right-hand partition 
was set with mirrors, a fountain splashed down foyr 
steps of illuminated glass and watered a basin, edged 
with artificial roses. Against the walls tables were 
tables crowded by typical all-night rounders. 
noisily enjoying themselves. There were four men and 
three girls Allison's party Bangs, Van Niird and 
Bill Matt. The girls were performers Irene and 
Héléne, professional dancers, and Vili Nadi, late of 
Budapest, and deriving therefrom her pet name. 
“The little pest.” Champagne stood in their glasses: 
champagne bottles arrogantly displayed on an adjoining 
empty table advertised that the crowd were “no pikers,” 

Allison leaned back and watched the writhing hula 
girl. It was half-past two in the morning, and he was 
bored and tired He was host, however, . this tag 
end of a misspent evening, and Bill Matt had been five 
years away from the big town and was in no —_ to go 
home. He was frankly having the time of his life. 
devouring the diminutive Hungarian chanteuse with his 
eves, and roaring with laughter at the broken English 
of her sallies. Bangs, between the two dancers, divided 
his somewhat befuddled attentions, while Van Nard 
found his fate in his bubbling glass. 

“Why don’t you take up this Island stuff, He ‘lene? 
Allison heard Bangs inquire in an injured tone. “You 
could knock that girl silly, and she’s the big number.” 

Héléne shrugged slim shoulders and glanced down at 
her costume a daring combination of rose-wreaths 
and tiger-skin. 

* Don't care tol” 

She lifted her glass to her lips and pretended to drink. 
He noticed that her drinking was largely pretense 
Irene laughed. 

* Hélene’s got her line and she sticks to it. Guess she’s 
right, at that. Isnt she known all over the shop as 
‘Miss Three Weeks’ and ‘the girl in the tiger-skin’? 
Some class to that what?” 

Van Nard roused himself from the contemplation of 
“That's a good stunt, Héléne — that finale, 
a doormat ‘of it 


wedged, 


she answered laconically. 


his wine. 
stripping out of your pelt and making 
must say, It gives me a start every time.” 

‘That's why [ do it,” she observed calmly. “I pull 
down enough coin for that skin stunt to keep me going 
quite comfortably, thank vou. 

Irene nodded, not without envy 
and then what? Why. she fools ‘em. 
nighty just unrolls with it 


“She does that 

There's ho show 
at all nice little modest 
and all over.” 

“And not all off -— hey 
liant repartee.“ But say 
of this. Can't vou girls beat it? 
fast up the road somewhere.” 

Van straightened in his chair with a jerk. “Why 
didn’t I think of it before?” he exclaimed. “* Héléne, have 
you sull got that roulette-wheel in vour apartment?” 

She nodded 

“Sav, fellows.” he continued, 
She's got a nice plac c, 


Matt laughed at his bril 
can't we goon’ I'm tired 
and we'll try break 


“let's go up to Heéléne’s 
and have a spin or two. and her 
Jap can trim us some eggs. 
on, What do vou say?” 
The host started a feeble prot st. but Matt's delighted 


if ontinued on page 


‘ 


acceptance OV erruled him 


Pil set up the drinks. Come 
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Someone and Somebody 


by Porter Emerson Browne 


Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 


Chapter XX XI— Continuing Our Contention 
Relative to Misfortunes and Showing How 
They Can Be Not Only Plural, but 
Mighty Mean About It as Well 


“ HAT’LL you take for that pile of junk?” 
It was the garage man who spoke. Our 
hero looked at him. 
*What'll you give?” he asked. 

“Tl haul it around to the garage for a dollar,” 
offered the garage man. “*N’ then Vil look it over in 
the morning an’ make you an offer for it. ‘S‘at satis- 
fact’ry?”” 

Our hero nodded. Almost anything was satisfactory 
in the circumstances. 

Our hero took a long look around. He was puzzled. 
There is no one in the world so helpless as a broken- 
down motorist. His cosmos is ruined and his universe 
upset. Also his Scheme of Things is All Shot to Pieces. 

At length he turned to our heroine. 

“T suppose we might as well go.” he said. 

“Go?” she queried. 

He nodded. 

“Where?” she asked. 

“Somewhere,” he said. “*Eh—that is, anywhere. 
I—I * 

He turned to the police force. 

“Ts there a train out of here tonight?” he queried. 

“There is,” replied one half of the police force, 
succinctly. 

“But,” opined the.other half, “vou don’t take it 
until that’s settled for.” He aimed a thick finger at 
the bleeding fountain. 

“Unless,” continued the first half, 
bond.” 

“How much?” asked our hero. 

“How much, Jake?” queried the second half of the 
hotel proprietor. “Jake,” he told our hero, “is the 
jestice 0° the peace.” 

The hotel business had not been good. Our hero and 
our heroine looked rich. Either way the hotel business 
or the town treasury stood to be enriched. 

“One hundred bones,” said the hotel-proprietor- 
justice-of-the-peace. “Cash,” he added. It was an 
afterthought; but he made up his mind it was one he 
wouldn't forget. 

“An’ if you ain’t got it,” he went on, “IT can let you 
have a nice room an’ bath for a dollar fifty a day until 
you can send an’ git it.” 

Our hero looked at our heroine. 

Our heroine looked at our hero. 

“Shall we?” he queried. 

She thought a moment. 

“We might as well be here as anywhere, | suppose,” 
she said. “And 
it’s quiet. 
Weceanstay and 
talk over a 

**Tomor- 
row?” 

**Tomor- 
row.” 

** Because,” 
she said it very 
softly so that 
no one would 
overhear; said 
the thought 
that had lain 
in her mind 
since morning, 
“IT can’t take 
any of your 
money now. ... 
I still havea 
ring that will 
pay for — that.” 

A nod of her 
beautiful head 
told him that 
she meant the 
hotel. 

“That, too, 


“you put up a 





Someone 


we will talk over,” he said. Then, to the proprietor: 
“Have you two rooms?” 

The proprietor considered. : 

“Yes,” he said, “but only one with a bath.” 

“You take that,” said our hero to our heroine. “T'll 
take the other.” 

“But it’s got twin beds,” declared the proprietor, 
‘if you ain’t used to — 

Our hero interrupted, quickly. 

** Please give us what I ask,” he said. 

The proprietor turned on his heel and entered the 
hotel. Something he was muttering. It was to the 
effect that them goldarned city folks would be wantin’ 
twin houses next. 

After supper, our hero and our heroine fared forth 
from the hotel. Through still leaf-embowered streets 
they walked. In the air was the soft smell of growing 
nature. A tiny, old-fashioned garden they passed, 
came to them the sweet breath of roses. A little 
brook, tumbling roguishly beneath a small, white 
bridge, chuckled to them, friendlily. 

At length they came to the village green, lined of its 
square, contented house, patriarched by the tall, 
stately church. It had two rows of elms, tall and 
stately like the church, and the sward was like a 
carpet. So still everything was! Only the chirp of the 
crickets, and the booming of the frogs there by the little 
brook. 

The moon came up, all silver and gold, paling the 
stars, shedding over church and house and elm, over 
green and garden, its clear, soft light. The crickets sang 
more loudly, and the frogs. Very still it was, 
and beautiful. 

Our heroine sank lithely upon the velvet carpet. 
Our hero seated himself there beside her. Together they 
watched God give His glories to His summer night. 
And Something welled up within them —a 
Something big and fine and wonderful. . . So is 
God always ready to do unto His children will they but 
let Him. 

As yet they had not spoken of the Dread that lay 
before them — Tomorrow. The wonderiul Some- 
thing would not let them. Tonight, they felt, at least 
was theirs. And they were so unhappily happy! 

The clock in the old church steeple boomed nine. 

A few minutes later it boomed ten. Just a second 
or so after that, it boomed eleven. Aid right on top of 
that it boomed twelve. 

Our hero and our heroine looked at each other. 
Hesitantly, reluctantly, they slowly rose to their feet. 
Unwillingly they made their way back to the little 
hotel. On the dark, silent porch, they hesitated. 

“But we must talk about it sometime,” protested our 
heroine. 

**L suppose so,” sighed our hero. 

* And it’s too late now!” said our heroine. 

* Yes,’ agreed our hero. 

“And besides,” said our heroine, 
talk about?” 

*T don’t know,” replied our hero. “Do you?” 

Our heroine shook her beautiful head. 

* Then at least we know that much,” opined our hero. 

“What much?” asked our heroine. 

“Why, we know that we don’t know anything. 

And at least that’s something, isn’t it?” 

* Perhaps, though it doesn’t sound like very much.” 

There fell a pause. * 

“T really ought to go to bed,” said our heroine. 

**[ suppose so,” said our hero. 

“Though I don’t want to a bit,” said our heroine. 

“Then let’s stay up!” cried our hero. 

She shook her head. 

‘But Tomorrow is coming. 

“It will come just the same if we stay up,” said our 
hero. “Our going to bed won't stop it in the least.” 

“Yes, but we must get sleep so that we will be strong 
to face it.” 

He sighed. 

“TI suppose so,” he agreed. 

They had their keys. The proprietor had seen to 
that before they went for their walk.. He knowed 
them city folks.' Owls, they was. Half-past ten wasn’t 
nothin’ for °em! An’ they always laid around in bed in 
the mornin’ till ha’ past six ’r seven! Turnin’ night into 


. 


‘what is there to 


day like that! 
No wonder their 
stummicks was 
all upset so they 
couldn't eat 
nothin” but ha’f 
a biled egg for 
breakfust! 

Our heroine's 
room was at the 





head of the stairs. Somebody 
At her door they 
paused while he P3 
unlocked it for } 
her. 
“Good night.” whispered our hero, unwillingly. 


“Good night,” whispered our heroine, very softly 
**T ——” began our hero. 
“Yes?” helped our heroine. 


“Eh — nothing,” answered our hero. 
“| ——” began our heroine. . 
“Yes?” assisted our hero. 

“Eh — nothing,” answered our heroine. 


“Good night,” said our hero. 

“Good night,” said our heroine. 

She sighed. . . 

“It’s been a very happy day!" 
wistfully. 

“That's what J wanted to say!” cried our hero 


said our heroine, 


eagerly. 
“Why didn’t you?” queried our heroine, smilingly 
“T couldn't think of it,” returned our hero. “* But it 


has! It’s been wonderful!” 

*Yes.”’ sighed our heroine. 

“And I'm sorry my uncles robbed you, because 

“To 

“Because,” said our hero, “I like you better than 
anyone I ever knew. I know I'm no good,” he 
went on, quickly, “but before we — I mean before vou 
and I that is, before you go to bed, I just want you to 
know that ’m not quite as bad as you think I am, and 
if only Wilkins hadn't robbed me, 'd have given you 
back your money and everything!” 

She nodded. 

“But I don’t,” she said, softly. 

“Don’t what?” he queried. 

“Think you're as bad as [ think vou are. I mean, 
I don’t think you're bad at all!” 

Really?” he cried. 

*As a matter of fact,” she went on, “I 

“Tear 

“I like you, too!” 

It was all in a whisper. Before he realized, the 
door was shut. She was gone. , 

Our hero took a deep, quivering breath. A vet greatet 
Something than the Something of the summer night 
A great, flooding happiness! 
A great, pulsing joy! A wondrous lightness of heart 
and soul and body. He wondered vaguely why hx 
didn’t go straight up in the air, like a balloon! 

She liked him! What cared he for Dread Tomorrow 
now! Fora thousand Dread Tomorrows! 

Filled of resurgent happiness, his feet as wingéd as 
those of an Apollo, he went to his room, and to bed 
. But not to sieep! She liked him!... How 
beautiful she was! ... Her eves, her hair, her lips, 
her teeth. The silken ankle. What if it 
had made him (if it had) run into the watering-trough? 
It was worth it! What if Wilkins had robbed him and 
gone to South America or somewhere? That was 
worth it, too! Oh, everything was worth everything 
now! ; 

So ran his mind. So he did not sleep. Which was as 
well, or even better. For at quarter-past one the 
garage, which was right behind the hotel, blew up with 
a large and flaming BANG!!! thereby catching fire to 
the hotel itself, which, being of wood and a hundred and 
fifty years old, was most excellent material for a holo 
ecaust. At which our hero, attired as of his: familiar 
dream, except that he wore a blanket instead of a silk 
hat, rescued our heroine, tastefully gowned in a getting 
out costume consisting of a counterpane over certain 
other articles that are none of our business and carrying 
her shoes and stockings in her hands, while the members 


came over him. 
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of the Happy Valley Volunteer Fire Department 
Hope Hose No. 1 stood admiringl by, playing upon 
the conflagration with one small and anemic stream 
of water 

Thus adorned do our hero and our heroine seat them- 
selves in a couple of porch chairs in the middle of Main 
Street and, watching the blazing hostelry, endeavor to 
compose themselves . 

Comes the proprietor He is caparisoned in a flan- 
nelet nightshirt, and rubber boots. He says let the 
gol-darned thing burn! She's insured to the muzzle. 
And now he can put up a nice cement block hotel that 
will be artistic 
The vurage-ownher approaches Liv ing directly over 
the explosion, and having been there at the time, he is 
dressed in a horse blanket and one evebrow. His hair, 
too, has suffered. His remarks are what are usually 
designated by dashes, exclamation points and asterisks. 
Seeing our hero, however, he brightens. 

“You ketched it, too, blinkety, blankety blunk it!” 
he howls. “That boiler o yvourn’s all blowed to blink! 
Unless.” he adds with sudden trepidation, “vou got it 
insured. Have ve?” 

; No,” hero 

“Good!” says the singed owner. Here at 
a crumb of comfort: for true it ts that Misery loves com 
pany. Also is it true that she is seldom lonesome. 

Out of the East, vving in glow with the flare of the 
burning hostelry, Dawn. Beside him stalks 
Dread Tomorrow 

But our hero, settling himself closer in his blanket, 
eves our heroine, in her counterpane, and other things. 


savs our 


least Is 


Comes 


There is a smile upon his lips ‘‘omes an answer 
ing smile to hers 
“It's Tomorrow!” he 
“Ves,” softly 
She looks at him wondermel) 
He, smiling, 
Thev are getting so they can talk without words now. 


slow I 


SHV Ss, 


she Saves, 
shakes: his head. 


And that’s always a good sign 

W hat is going on in our hero's mind Is: 

“Afraid? Huh! Don't make me laugh! 
as I can geta pair of trousers and some shoes and things, 
I'm going to grab Old Man Tomorrow right by the first 
lock of his alimentary canal and slam him so far vou 
won't be able to find him even in the calendar!” 

And what is going on in her mind? 

Part of it vou will find he re It Is between the lines 
For the rest it is, like what the coun 


terpane covers, f 


\s soot 


our business 


hasten and, through the kindly offices of a generous 
citizenry, we will give him the following items: 


1. A second-hand gingham shirt with patches on it. 

2. A pair of trousers, 32 leg, 44 waist. (Our hero's meas- 
urements are exactly the reverse.) 

3. A pair of vintage shoes with erstwhile elastic in the sides. 

t. Ahat. The least said the better. 

5. A mid-Victorian frock-coat. Suitable for an undertaker. 
i A pair of red socks 


Because we love our heroine, who all along has had 
both Responsibility and Sense, through the same good 
offices we will give her: 


1. A sunbonnet. 
2. A Mother Hubbard wrapper 
S$. Miscellaneous 


Furthermore, again through the «same generous 
means, we will give them a nice breakfast of bacon, 
and eggs, and potatoes, and corn bread, and popovers, 
and coffee with thick cream 

We will also give them one friend. Guess who it is? 
You'll never think of it in a thousand years! .. . 
What? . No, nobody from the city. What? 
a No again. It's somebody you know al- 
ready. Huh? . Uh-uh. Tell you? . 
Very well. It’s the garage-owner. He is sitting across 
the table, eating huckleberry pie with a knife. 

“IT s’pose you'll be wirin’ back to Noo Yawk fr 
money,” he opines to our hero. 

“No,” our hero replies. 


“No?” says the garage-owner, stroking the place 
where his left evebrow formerly flourished. Then: 


“Oh, you're going to try to get a check cashed here. 
Well, you won't - 

“No,” replies our hero. 

“But vou lost evervthing vou had in the fire, didn't 
you?” 

“Ves.” 

* Money ‘nh all?” 

“Yes.” 

“So you haven't got no money a tall?” 

“No.” 

“An” vou ain't 

“No.” 

“If vou ain't 
how're vou goin’ 


“T don’t know. 


got no machine.” 


got money an’ no automobile, 
to git away?” 


Walk, maybe,” 


ho 


our hero replied. 





McCLURE’S for APRIL 


“We thought 0° course you had hunks o° mone 

“We did have, once.” 

** Lost it?” 

“Tt was stolen.” 

**All of it?” 

“All except the few dollars that burned up with my 
clothes.” 

Well, I be gol-darned!” declared the garage-owner 

He poured a liberal portion of coffee from his mys. 
tache-cup into his saucer and drained it. 

“So you're busted?” he said. 


y ” 


“To, 

*“No money, no friends, no nothin’?” 
as. a 

*Ain’t you even got a job?” 

“No.” 


“What are you goin’ to do then??’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Not even an idee?” 

Not the slightest.” 

“Well, you sure are busted!” opined the garage. 
owner. “You sure are the bustedest feller as ever | 
see in my whole days!” 

He deftly balanced on his knife another piece of pie. 
Our heroine eved him fearfully. She just knew he'd 
cut himself before he got through. How was she to 
realize that vears of constant practice had made him as 
accomplished as a sword-swallower? As any other 
sword-swallower, we were going to say. Wherein we 
would be quite meticulous. 

“What's your idee, anyhow?” persists the garage- 
owner. “You're going to try to git a job, ain't you?” 

“Tm going to get one,” corrected our hero. 

“You don’t seem much discouraged about it,” com- 
mented the garage-owner. 

“Why should I be?” queried our hero. “She likes 
me.” 

“What's that?” 

“TIT mean, I've earned my living before and T don't 
see any reason why I can’t do it again.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Oh, “most anything.” 

“What did vou do?” 

“Worked in a store. 
an encyclopedia.” 

“Stores ‘round here are all filled up,” said the garage- 
owner. “An’ as for encyclopedias, a feller’d want a 
pair of bullet-proof pants. We be’n stung already.” 
He considered, darkly. 

*However, there’s one thing.” 


Sold encyclopedias — I mean 





none of 
Chapter XXXII 
What Comes Next 


Concerning 


To be robbed if forts million dol 
lars; to have your one remaining asset 


to lose your clothing and 


burned up; 
what little money you have left; to be 
virtually under arrest for dislocating a 
fountain; to be found at sunrise sitting 
in a porch chair in the middle of Main 
Street dressed only in a union suit and a 
blanket; these, vou would think, would 
form a concatenation of circumstances 
that would be calculated to depress a 
How: ver, should Vou so think, 
For happiness Is 
internal, the 
things that lie about us that make us 
It is the things we have within 


person. 
vou would be wrond. 
not external. It is not 
happy. 

ourselves \ clean conscience gives one 


pleasure that a thousand steam yachts 


tery 
things that happened to them. 
reader guessing. 


Koerner. 


Jerome Beatty and C. P. Connolly. 


EXT month, Burton E. Stevenson’s great mys- 
serial begins--“A King in 


It is a curious story of a motion-picture company 
in the great desert of Egypt, and _ the thrilling 
A tale to keep the 
It will be published in six gen- 


erous instalments, with illustrations by W. H. D. 


by the indefatigable Porter Emerson Browne: and 
short stories by Oscar Graeve, Fannie Heaslip Lea. 


Babylon.” 


Also in May, “A Primer for Pacifists,” 


A great number! 


“Ves.” 

*“T don't like to sug’est it to a feller 
that’s as tony as you are — I mean as 
you was — but 5 

“That's all right.” 

**Labor’s mighty scarce.” 

“mar 

“Day labor. There's a feller gettin’ 
out some lumber up in the Notch an’ 
he’s havin’ a dickens of a time tryin’ to 
get fellers up there lumberin’.” 

“You really think I could get a job?” 

“Sure as shootin’.” 

Great joy came again to our hero. 


“Fine!” he cried. “Where can I 
find him?” 

“Tl take you up there myself 

“Yes!” 

“As soon as I finish this pie. Jake'll 


lend me his tin Lizzie, an’ we'll hop up 
there in no time. Two an’ a quarter a 
day, he pays.” 





were helpless to import. A good diges 
tion makes more for joy than automo 
biles by the million. And Hope, and 
Helpfulness the banners of Happiness 


castle or cottage alike, where external belongings may 


and 
into 


Love, 


carry 


never 

These our he ro now has Also she likes him. 
ther, she ts heautiful. Moreover, 
friendless, penniless. Beyond that, it is his inherited 
fault. Therefore she has become his Responsibility. 
Whi h Is good. 
bility 


Zo. 
Fur 


very she is alone, 


Every man should have a Responsi- 
That is, provided he has a sense of Responsi 
bility to go with it. A Responsibility without its Sense 
is as bad as the Sense without the Responsibility. But 
no worse. Either without the other falls. Like ham and 
eggs. If you havea Responsibility with no Sense of hay 
ing it, you accomplish nothing. If vou have a Sense of 
Responsibility and no Responsibility to use it on, soon 
you lose it. For nothing in this world long stands still. 
It either grows better or worse according as we make it. 
This applies to personal affairs as well as national. It 
applies to children. to houses, to horses, to dogs, to 
commoners and to kings. 

Our hero now has a Responsibility. The Sense he 
has always had; nor has it yet had time to lose its keen- 
We are glad for our hero. So we will 


css. 


very 


“Walk? Walk where?” questioned the garage-owner. 
“Somewhere. Anywhere.” 

The garage-owner gasped, pie-laden knife aloft. 
“Don’t vou know where you're goin’?” 

“No. And besides, vou see, I've got to stay and pay 
for the watering-trough. So perhaps I'm not going 
anywhere.” 

“Well, ['m a son of a gun!” said the garage-owner. 
Then: “Why don’t you send for some money?” 

Because I haven't any.” 

“No money?” asked the garage-owner. 

“a 

“No money not nowhere? 

“a 

“Can't you borry any?” 

—, 

* Ain't you even got a friend?” 

“No.” 

The garage-owner gasped again. 

“Well, I am a son of a gun!”’ he declared. 

“But when you an’ her come sailin’ through here an’ 
slammed into out waterin’-trough, you looked like a 
million dollars!” 

* Possibly,” answered our hero without enthusiasm. 


* Bully!” 
“An’ [ll fix the fountain. 
worry about that.” 

“You will?” 

Me an’ some fellers'll put the trough back. A little 
solder'll fix the pipe all right. Jake won't say nothin 

‘specially when he finds out you ain't got nothin’ 
nohow.”” 

“Fine! I don’t know how to thank you ——” 

“"N’ T was jest thinkin’.” 

“Ter 

“Where are you an’ yer wife goin’ to live?” 

**Me and my wife!” exclaimed our hero. 

The garage-owner nodded. 

“Oh, but we're not ~ 

He felt a gentle pressure on his hand beneath the 
table. It was out heroine. 

“Don’t tell him yet,” she whispered. 

*“What’s that?” asked the garage-owner. 

**We're not decided,” replied our hero. 

“Oh,” said the garage-owner. 

“We might — board,” ventured our hero, “if we 
could get a couple of rooms ——” 

“Better keep house,” suggested the garage-owner. 
“Tt’s cheaper.” 

“I suppose it is,” said our hero. [Continued on page 31] 


So don't 
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McCLURE’S for APRIL 


Trailing Human Nature 


F all the erroneous theories which 
have crept into quite general ac- 
ceptance, it is doubtful if any is 
much farther from the actual facts, 
in the long run, than the one about 
a prophet being not without honor 
except in his own country. The 
truth is that we are all provincials 

at heart and we unconsciously assume that those 

things close at hand which are the best of their kind 
must necessarily be the best to be found anywhere 

simply because they excel any that we happen to 
know about. If you don’t believe this, the next time 
you are in a Pullman smoking-compartment, engage 
some stranger in conversation. You find, let us 
say, that he is from some obscure town down South 
or out West. Ask him if there are any really great 
lawyers in his town. Just try it and see if he doesn’t 
reply something like this: 

“Lawyers? Oh, yes, bless your heart, we've got one 
man — John J. McDoe his name is — who's probably 
the greatest criminal lawyer in the United States. Why, 
that man made a speech at the trial of “4 

And so on and so on. 

It would be the same way if you asked him about 
doctors or barbers or ukelele players or ‘one-step 
dancers. There would be somebody in his town who 
has few equals and no superior anywhere in the whole 





country. 

Scarcely a week goes by that I don’t meet somebody 
who tells me of a newspaper sketch artist or cartoonist 
in the littke town he comes from who is a great deal 
better than any to be found in the great cities. Some- 
times a man will show me a sample of the work of such 
an artist and never yet has it seemed as clever to me 
as it does to the man who lives in that town. 

Nearly every man has a pet tailor whom he regards 
as the only living person who can fit him properly 
and yet perhaps he has never tried any other tailor. 

When I was a small lad there was a man in our town 
named Mat Kump who played the bass drum in the 
Sons of Veterans’ Band. I was brought up to believe 
that Mat Kump was the most skilled bass-drummer 
in the world. And I still think so. When I pause to 
consider the thing in a calm, unemotional way, without 
hias or prejudice, [I realize that there must be men 
somewhere who can play the 
big drum just as well as Mat 
Kump. But I don’t know them 
personally, and it is easier just 
to forget that there are any 
others. So, when I think of a 
bass drum at all, I uncon- 
sciously think of it as an 
instrument which can be 
played properly by nobody 
2 except Mat Kump. 
ie | c Similarly, there was a man 
“in our town who used to run 
Mat Kump, who played foot races. Whenever he went 
away from home to race he 
was defeated But I never 
thought any less of his ability on that account. Feeling 
certain that he was the best runner there was, I simply 
took it for granted that he was not in proper condition, 
or met with some piece of bad luck on the occasions 
when somebody beat him. 

When sewing-machines first came into common use, 
women who had been lifelong friends would quarrel 
and separate, simply because they could not agree on 
which make of sewing-machine was most meritorious. 
Each woman thought hers the best because it was. the 
one with which she was most intimately acquainted. 

Nothing will make two boys from different small 
towns engage in a fight so quickly as an argument over 
the question of which town has the best “slip-horn™ 
player, or the best baseball catcher. One boy says: 
“Our team’s got the best catcher,” and the other boy 
retorts, “How could he be the best, when our team’s 
got the best catcher in the state?” 

Then the first boy declares that their man is not 
merely the best in the state, but the best in the United 
States. The only reason he isn't in the big leagues is 
because he wants to stay home to help his father run 
the stave factory. 

Thus the. argument goes on until the two double up 
their fists and fight. They fight not so much from anger 





the bass drum 


with FRED C. KELLY 








Here is a man who 
looks about him as 
he lives. He likes 
his fellow beings, 
though now and 
then he sees their 
foibles. These are 
delightful every-day observations 





Mr. Kelly 





Sketches by Rea Irvin 


as from sheer disgust with the other fellow. Each thinks 

that anybody who holds such absurd and pin-headed 

views should be exterminated for the good of society. 
A prophet is most honored in his own country. 


HORTLY before the last election I was talking to a 

man in a small village about what was going to 
happen. He said he looked for Mr. Hughes to be 
elected. And he based this prediction on the fact that 
he had been “over the country a good deal” and the 
majority of the persons he met were planning to vote 
for Mr. Hughes. I found that his traveling over the 
country had all been 
within the confines of his 
own county. He had 
talked with perhaps thirty 
or forty persons. 

Most of us, in greater or 
less degree, are guilty of 
just such provincialism in 
our viewpoint. We as- 
sume that our immediate 
locality is typical of the 
rest of the country. Cer- 
tainly this is true of New 
Yorkers, notwithstanding 
their exceptional oppor- 
tunities to meet persons from all over. On_ election 
night when returns showed that three or four eastern 
states had gone against Wilson, New Yorkers promptly 
set about spending the money they had won on Hughes. 
It never occurred to them that any appreciable number 
of voters in other parts of the country might not have 
cast-their ballots just as people in the East did. 





He yelled too soon 


E all imagine that we have minds flecked with 

intelligence, but it is surprising, when we come 
to examine ourselves, what foolish katydid-headed 
persons we are. You meet a man, let me say, who has 
strong dislikes for certain cities. Most people like some 
cities and have an aversion to others. Well, you ask 
the man why he hates Chicago, or Philadelphia, or Red 
Key, and maybe you find that he was there only once 
and it was raining, and a man in the street car chanced 
to step on his foot, and he just naturally loathes the 
accursed town and doesn’t understand how anybody 
can live there. 

When I stop to analyze my own thoughts I am 
forced to admit that the reason I do not like Boston, 
for instance, is because I once 
chanced to meet with three or 
four glaring examples of busi- 
ness discourtesy there all in the 
same day. The episodes made 
such a deep impression on me 
that unconsciously when I 
think of Boston I think of it 
as a place I wish to avoid. Yet 
I know that there is doubtless 
no more discourtesy prevailing 
in Boston than anywhere else. 
All of which brings me to this: 

The other day I got to dis- 
cussing the war with a man 
who, though not of German 





Grossly insulted by a 
drunken Englishman 


descent, was strongly pro-German in his sympathies. 
Being rabidly anti-German myself, I could not under- 
stand why a man should not think about the war 
exactly as I do. So I pinned him down to his reasons. 
It seems that some years ago he had been grossly 
insulted by a drunken Englishman. So he could see 
nothing good thenceforth in anything bearing a British 
label. He thinks no punishment is too severe for the 
people of Great Britain and her allies! 

And it is astonishing what a lot of people look at 
things from an angle of view 
only a trifle broader than that. 


AYBE, just as the copy- 

books say, clothes do not 
make the man; but they make 
a lot of difference in the way a 
man feels. Take, for example, 
the matter of hats. You place a 
conventional derby on a man 
and he feels so conventional 
that he walks along looking 
neither to the right nor the <— 
left. That same man in arak- He had to wear side- 
ish, broad-brimmed hat is apt 
to walk with a swagger and 
leer into the faces of innocent pedestrians. A summer or 
two ago a clever young salesman in a hat place induced 
me to buy a large, impressive Panama with jaunty 
convolutions in the brim. The moment I went out on 
the street with that hat I felt myself enveloped in an 
atmosphere of gay abandon. I felt an insistent desire 
to wink, banteringly, at a number of beautiful and 
stylish young women, even though they were entire 
strangers. 

There used to be a man who seemed to have me 
bluffed. He always wore clothes of the best quality, 
immaculately pressed, and with a little white edge on 
his waistcoat. But his mind was practically a blank. 
Yet when I met him, I was timid about voicing an 
opinion on even the most trivial subject. I hesitated 
about remarking on the weather. because I feared he 
inside facts about 

















whiskers 


might be in possession of som 
weather conditions and would merely laugh in boister- 
ous derision at my views. One day I chanced to meet 
this man just after he had finished changing a tire on his 
automobile. He was soiled and disheveled and I had 
on a brand new outfit of clothes which had cost me a 
large sum of money. Moreover, I had just left the 
barber shop where I had been all prettied up in a way 
that made me look exceptionally neat and attractive. 
I found that I could walk right up to the man who had 
theretofore always made me 
tongue-tied, and talk to him on a 
basis approaching equality. My 
sense of inferiority had been due, 
it seemed, to the fact that he had 
dressed so well that everybody 
assumed he was just as smart as 
his clothes. When he got his 
clothes mussed up, changing a 
lire, he was like Samson after a 





Does all the world — haireut. 
love a lover ? I was a member of a gymnasium 
class once, along with a policeman. 
He was an awkward-looking policeman in uniform, but 
in a suit of light running pants he was a superb phy sical 
specimen. So long as he was in gymnasium attire, 
showing his wonderful assortment of fine muscles, | 
unconsciously accorded him a great deal of quiet 
deference. 1 hesitated, to disagree with him on politics, 
religion or baseball. But‘the moment I met him on the 
street — the moment he was out of the gymnasium, 
where he so glaringly was in his own element of notice 
able superiority -- I found that I would just as soon 
have snapped my fingers in his face as not. I longed to 
find an excuse to walk boldly up to him and say 
“What do you know about baseball or polities, you big 
stiff?” 

What is true of clothes is almost equally true of 
various hirsutorial adornments. A friend of mine once 
het on T. Roosevelt and was obliged to wear a set 
of side whiskers for several weeks. Before his time was 
up and he could remove the whiskers, that man was slip 
ping into the side doors of drug-stores buymg himself 
perfumery. [Continued on page 56} 
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The Unhappy Medium 


i oes mav be such a thing 
as a ghost. but I don't be 
lieve it! At the same time, Im 
willin’ to admit that my feelin’s 
in the matter ain't going to prove 
the ruin of the haunted-house 
promoters. There's a whole lot 
of things which I look on as plain 
and simple bunk, that the average 
guy studies at college. But the 
reason I Say there may be. is 
hecause when me and Kid Scanlan 





Mr. Sarg come back East this vear after 

knockin” “em dead at Film City, 

Cal... we stopped off somewheres in the middle West 

and was showed over what the advertisin’ matter 
admitted to be the greatest bakerv in the world. 

I think them ad writers was modest fellers. That 


joint was not only the world’s greatest bakery, it was 


the world’s greatest anvthing! 

I never really knowed a thing about bread except 
that you put butter on it, until I give that place the 
What | don't know about the staff of 
life nor vou through Yale I might 


vo farther than that and come right out with the facet 


up and down 


would never get 


that I have hecome an abandoned bread fiend and got 
to have it or I foam at the mouth since I saw how i 
was made at this dough foundry 

An accommodatin® little guy took hold of me and 
the Kid and showed us all over the different machine 
shops where this here bread was mixed, baked and 
what-notted for the trade Our charmin’ guide must 
have come from a family of auctioneers and circus 
barkers. and he never heard of no sums under ten or 
eleven thousand in his lif 
figures than Joe Grady who filled in a summer with a 


He knowed more about 


Russian ballet and he had been wound up and set to 
deliver chatter al the rate of three words a second. 
prov ided the track was fast and he got off in front. He 
talked with his whole body, 
his arms and shufflin’ his feet When he got warmed 
up and goin’ good, he pushed forward at you with his 
was trvin’ to insert his chatter right into 


waggin’ his head, movin’ 


hands like he 
you 

~ He leads us to a spot about half a mile from where 
we come It holds up his hands to heaven, coughs, 
hlows his nose and gives a little shiver. 

“Over there!” he bellers, without no warnin’, “over 
there is our marvelous, mastadon., mixin’ shop. We 
use 284.651 pounds of s« rupulously sifted and freshly 
flavored flout Cite milhon cakes of elegant Veast and 
156,390 pounds of bakin’ powder each and every vear! 
We employ 865 magnificent men there and the get 
munificent mone We don't permit the use of drugs. 
alcoholies, tobacco or unions! The men work eight 
easy hours a ck hghtful day SIX davs a week and the 

are happy. hardy and healthy! Promotion is regular, 


regardless! Our emplovees are all loval, 


rapid and 
likable and Lithuanians! Thev own their own cot 


tages, clothes and chickens, bein thrifts temp rate 
and 

lastv' | ells I couldn't keep it) in’ no 
longer! 

What?” snaps the little guy kinda sore 


* Lav off, Stupid! ‘savs the kid to me with an openly 


admirin’ glance at the runt 


ie nods to him. Never mind Sensele ss here Im 


“Go on with vour storv.” 


gettin’ every word of it! 
The little hick glares 
the left 


“Overt there he pipes 


at me and potmnts loa shane k oni 


“over there is our shippin 


plant where the freshly finished and amazingly ap 


petizin’ loaves are carefully counted and accurately 
assembled! For this painstakin’ performance we em 
ploy 523 more met None but the skilled, superior 


and and eh Scandinavian are allowed in that 
diligent department and each and every day a grand, 
glorious total of ten thousand lovely loaves are let 
loose with nothin’ missin’ but the consumer's contented 
cackle as he eagerly eats! We even garnish each loaf 
our own iIngenuous 


Would 


with a generous gob of Gsazoopis 
hefore thev finally flitter forth! 
you like to see the shop? 7 

“TI certainly wish J could sling chatter like that!” 
answers the Kid with a sigh, “but I guess it’s all in 
Gobs of generous 


invention 


the way a guy was brung up. 
Gazoopis!’” he mutters, turnin’ the words over in his 


mouth like they was sweet morsels. ‘‘Gobs of generous 


Gazoopis! oh har es 
The little guy throws out his chest and bows with 
an “I-thank-you 


look all over his face. He got me 


. noise in the world. 


sore just watchin’ him. Y'know that runt hated 
himself. 

"Sav!" [T says to him, “if all that stuff vou claim 
for this roll foundry is on the level, it must take a lot 
of dough to run it, eh?” 

“Are vou tryin’ to kid me?” he sneers. 

“No!” LT comes back; “but speakin’ of bakeries, 
I'd sacrifice my sacred silk socks for a flash at them 
skilled Seandinavians assemblin’ that bread before I 
move on to nasty New York!” 

The Kid slaps me on the back and grins. 

“Go on, Foolish!” he savs. “You got this bird on 
the ropes!" He turns to the runt. “AIL T want,” he 
goes on, “is one peep at them likable Lithuanians 
can I git that?” 

“You guys are as funny as pneumonia to me!” 
snorts the little guy, gettin’ red in the face. “That 
stuff may pass for comedy in Youkers or wherever you 
hicks blowed in from, but it don’t git no laugh outa me! 


D've wanna see this shop or don’t you — ves or no?” 


* Let's go!” T tells him. “You got 
me all worked up about it!” 

“Same here!’ i savs the Wid. “I 
only wish [T could : talk like you’ can, 


gift, amt it?” 
vrunts somethin’ 


but IT guess it’s a 
The little guy 

and nods for us to \ \ fall in behind him 

and we lock step 

along till we come to 

another jomt from 

which was  issum 

what Tll lay eight 

to five was all the 














How they ever gath- 
ered it up and got 

it in the buildm’ I 
don’t know, but I 
do know it was 
there! If vou'd take 

a bowlin’-alley on 
Turnverein night. a 
boiler factory work- 
in’ on a rush order 
and the battle of 
Gettysburg, wind 
‘em all up and set 
‘om all off at once 
vou might ‘get an 
idea of how the 
inmates of that 
buildin’ was ruimin’ | 
the peace and quiet 

of the surroundin’ 
country dyna- 
mite explofion mm 
the next block would 
have attracted as 
much attention as a 
whisper in a steam 
fittin’ shop. 

“TIT thought the 
war was im Eu 
rope! * hollers the 
Kid. holdin’ his ears. 
“Has the 
been tipped off 
about this?” 

“What d've mean 
the police?” screams 
hack the runt. 

Thet there is the 
mixin’ and = bakin’ 


police 


shop 

“Yeh?” Leuts in. “Well, LE don’t know what them 
skilled Scandinavians of yours are at, but believe me, 
they're tryin’ all right!” 

The runt sneers at us. 

“You must be a fine pair of hicks!” he says. “ D'yve 
mean to say you never heard of the Eureka Mixin’ 
and Bakin’ machine?” 

“T can hear it now, all right!” T tells him, noddin’ to 
the buildin’ where the boilermakers was havin’ a field 
day, “but is 

“Sufferin’ salmon, what boobs!" he interrupts me 
Then he gives us both the once-over and starts his 
sneerer workin’ again. “Say,” he asks me, “who d’ve 
like to win the battle of Santiago and d’ye think Lincoln 
will be elected again?” 

“I don’t know,” I comes back. “I'm gonna vote 
for Jefferson myself!" I looks him right in the eve. 


*T think Washington is a sucker to hang around Valley 
Forge all winter, don’t you?” I asks him, : 

“Couple of small-time cut-ups, eh?” he says, shakin’ 
his head. “* Where d’ye come from?” 

“New York,” the Kid tells him. “And listen 
will you do me a favor and let’s hear some more about 
them likable Lithuanians and gobs of generous Ga. 
ZOOpIs 2 

“I figured vou come from some hick burg like Ney 
York,” says the runt, ignorin’ the Kid’s request. “] 
can spot a guy from New York ten miles away! He 
knocks Brooklyn, thinks walkin’ up Broadway is seein’ 
life, was born in Memphis and is the only thing that 
keeps the mail-order houses in Oshkosh from goin’ to 
the wall! New Yorkers, eh?” he winds up with another 
insultin’ sneer. “LT got you!” 

“Gobs of generous Gazoopis!” 
like he’s ina trance. “Oh, boy!” 

The runt looks at him. 

“How does that bird fool the almshouse?” he asks 
me. 

I bent down so’s LT could whisper in the side of his 
littke dome. Them skilled) Scandimavians in the 
buildin’ had gone crazy or else some of the night shift 
had come in with more boilers and things to hit ‘em 


mutters the Kid. 


with. 
“That's Kid Seanlan. middle-weight champion of 


the world!” LT hisses in his 
car. 

“Hla, ha!” laughs the 
runt. “He'd like to he, 


ges 
vou mean 


A “Our employees is hale, 


hearty and hilarious!”” grins 
the Kid at him “We 
pay “em in money, music 
and = =mush! Oh, boy!” 
he laughed 

“Tf that big 
stiff is tryin’ to 
kid me,” begins 
the runt, get- 
tin’ red again, 
he “4 


? 


sans> 
“eneee 
* 
| 


“Don't 
let's have no violence. Show us what makes that shop 
go and we'll grab the next rattler for New York. Y'know 
the Kid fights Battlin’ Loughrey on the twenty-first 
and oe 

“Are vou on the level with that stuff?” interrupts the 
runt, still lookin’ at the Kid. “Is that really Kid 
Scanlan?” 

I calls the Kid over. 

“Kid,” Tsays,”* meet Mr. — er “ 

“Sapp.” says the runt. “Joe Sapp!"’ He sticks out his 
hand. “I remember you now,” he tells the Kid. “I 
seen you fight some tramp in Fort Wayne last year. I 
think you hit this guy with everything but the box-office 
and that’s why I like your work. When I send in three 
bucks for a place to sit down,at a fight, I expect to see 
assault and battery and not the Castle Walk! Why 


“AN right, all right!” LT butts in quickly. 








he 
to 


al 











| Valley 


shakin’ 


sten 
c about 
us Ga. 


1c New 
st. “—_ 
v! He 
s seein’ 
ig that 
olin” to 
nother 


Kid, 


t asks 


of his 
| the 
shift 


t ‘em 


m of 
i his 


the 


he. 


hale, 
grins 
“We 
1USIC 
py!” 


big 
7 to 
Zins 
get- 


ain, 


—  ——_—_ 
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“Not to give you a short answer,” I butts in, “but 
how about the insane asylum over there?”” I points 
to the buildin’. ™* Do we see that or don’t we?” 

Right away he straightens up and sticks his finger 

at it. 
“It takes exactly twelve temptin’ minutes to com- 
pletely compose and accurately assemble a loaf!’ he 
shouts. ‘* We never heard of waste, and efficiency was 
born in this factory. The only thing that loafs here 
is the bread! Each eager employee has his own par- 
ticular part to perform and that accounts for the 
amazin’ and awesome accuracy with which we bake the 
beautiful bread. Step this way!” 

“Believe me,” says the Kid, “I wish I had a line of 
patter like that! ‘Amazin’ and awesome accuracy ’!” 
he repeats. “Do you get that?” 

Right then about a dozen dames and their consorts 
come breezin’ in the main entrance. Off-hand, they 
look like the hicks that gives the Seein’ New York 
busses a play, and when the runt spots them he ducks 
and grabs my arm. 

“C'mon!” he says. “Shake it up! If them boobs 
see me I'll have to show ’em all over the plant! That's 
a gang of them Snook’s Tourists seein’ the world for 
fourteen eighty-five apiece, breakfast at hotel on third 
mornin’ out and “bus from train included! Most of 
them is from Succotash Crossin’, Mo.; and they're 
out to see that they don’t get cheated. They're gonna 
see everything like it says on the ticket and some of 
‘em is ready to sue Snooks because they got a cinder in 
their eye from lookin’ out of the train window and 
missed eight telegraph poles and a water tank on ac- 
count of it. The rest of them sits around knockin’ 
everything on general principles and claimin’ the thing 
isa fake. Then there'll be one old guy m the party 
with a trick horn he holds to his ear and when I get 
all through tellin’ “em about the mixin’ shop, the deef 
guy will say, “Hey? What was that about the airship 
again?” There will also be three veteran school- 
teachers which will want samples of the bread and 
hide out a couple of rolls on the side. And then one 
young married couple which started sayin’ *Won- 
derful!’ when the train pulled out of the old home 
town and which has said nothin’ else but that 


It was as quuet as a Sunday in Yonkers and 
there was a very strong smell of burnin’ glue 
that Honest Dan said was sacred incense 
since! No, sir’ I'm off them tourists — cmon, sneak 
around here!” 

He boldly walks into the buildin’ where all the noise 
is comin’ from, and not wantin’ to act yellah before 
strangers we followed him itn There was a lot of 


things in there and if you ever make the town, Joe 
Sapp will show ‘em to you. He has to in order to eat. 
But the only thing I remember was the way them 
lovely, luxurious loaves were artistically assembled 
and [ll remember that little item ‘till the insurance 
company pays off! 

There was a great big machine in the middle of the 
floor and that was the thing that was makin’ the 
bread and noise. <A half-dozen of them skilled Scan- 
dinavians stood away up on a gallery at one end, and 
their job was of a pourin’ nature. They was all dressed 
in white and wore little trick hats on which it said 
this, ‘No Human Hands Touch It.” I didn’t 
know whether it meant the skilled Seandi- 
navians or the beautiful bread. 

“The most marvelous, magnificent, mam- 
moth invention of the age!” bawls the runt 
so’s we could hear him over the noise. 
“Here is where the beautiful bread is bliss. 
fully baked by the wonderful workmen! 
This machine cost the sensational sum of half a million 
dollars and its capacity is a trifle over five hundred 
finely finished luscious loaves each and every r 

That's all I heard because 1 went in a trance from 
watchin’ the thing. I never seen nothin’ like it before 
and [ know darn well I never will again. Listen! 
Them skilled Scandinavians poured in raw wheat at 
one end of this here machine and it come out the other 
end, steamin’ hot bread! Some machine, eh? Not 
only that, when it come out it was baked, labeled, 
wrapped in oil paper and smellin’ most heavenly from 
that generous gob of Gazoopis, as the runt said. 

I dragged the Kid outside and we started for the rail- 
road station without comment. As we passed out the 
door, we heard the runt screamin’, probably thinkin’ 
we was still there. 

“One section reduces the wheat to flour, another 
mixes the dough, it passes on to the steam ovens and 
then what happens? Bread! Over here 2 

The Kid stops all of a sudden, takes a hitch in his 
belteand looks back at the shop. 

“Oh, boy!” he says, “they can’t make no bread like 
that!” 

“You secn “em do it, didn’t you?” 





I asks him, 


play T'll go further than that. 


although I'll admit I was thinkin’ the same thing 


myself. 

“Even at that.” he comes back, “IT don’t believe 
it!” 

We walk on a little ways and the Kid stops 
again. 


“I certainly wish I could talk like that little runt!” 









—— 


Honest Dan pulls what I bet he thought was 


a pleasant smile. It reminded me 


more of a laughin’ hyena 


he shoots out. “‘Take it from me, that bird is there 
forty ways. He’s got Webster lookin’ like a dummy!” 

He keeps on mutterin’ to himself as we breeze up to 
the station and when I lean over to get an earful | 
hear him sayin’, “‘ They’re all simple, sassy and suckers! 
We feed ‘em oranges, oatmeal and olives!” 

So, as I said before, there may be such a thing as 
ghosts. After watchin’ that bread-bakin’ machine at 
There may be anything! 

NE day at the trainin’-camp near Rye, a couple of 
weeks after we hit New York, a handler comes to 
me and says there's two guys outside that wants to see 
the Kid. IL hopped out to take a flash at “em, but th 
Kid has been reached and when I come on the scene he’s 
shakin’ hands with them. One of these guys was dressed 
the way the public thinks bookmakers and con men doll 
up, and he wore one of them sweet, trustin’, innocent 
faces like you see on the villain in a dime novel. He 
looked like he’d steal a sunflower-seed from a blind 
parrot. 

But it was the other guy that was the riot to me 

He was tall and lanky, dressed all in black like the 
pallbearer the undertaker furnishes and the saddest 
lookin’ boob IT ever seen in my life. If he wasn’t the 
original old Kid Kall-Joy. he was the bird that rehearsed 
him, believe me! Y'know just from lookin’ at this 
guy, a man would get to thinkin’ about his past life, 
the time he throwed the baby down the well when but 
a playful child, how old his parents was gettin’ and the 
time Shorty Ellison run off with the red-headed dam 
that lived over the butcher's. You wished you had 
saved your money or somebody else's, suddenly findin’ 
out that it was a tough world where a poor man didn’t 
have a Chinaman’s chance and you wondered if death 
by drownin’ was painful or not. 

That's the way it made you feel when you just looked 
at this guy. Ever see one of “em? 

He had a trick of sighin’. Not just ordinary heaves 
but deep, dark and gloomy sighs that took all the life 
out of whoever he sighed at. Every time he opened his 
mouth I thought he was gonna say, “‘ Merciful heaven 
help us. all!” or somethin’ like that. But he didn’t 
He just sighed, 

The Kid tells me the riot of color was Honest Dan 
Leduc and that he was the best behaved guy that ever 
spent a week-end in Sing Sing, where he had gone ever) 
now and then to study jail conditions at the request of 
thirteen men, the same bein’ a judge and a jury. Th 
sad-lookin® boob was Professor Pietro Parducci, th 
well-known medium. 

“Medium what?” I says, when the Kid pulls 
that one. 

The Kid frowns at me and turns to his new-found 
friends. 


“Don’t mind Foolish here,” he tells “em; “he’s got 
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the idea that everything ts crooked Hy 


thinks the 
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war is a frame-up for the movie people and the Belgiums be a mark for the first good boy he fought because guy. His hair is brushed all the way back like the a 
laid down, but he ain't a bad guy at that. »knows — like everybody else that was a sudden success he had — that poses for the underwear ads, and he’s dressed in ‘ 
more about makin’ money than a lathe-hand at the took to usin’ stimulants which is only sold on a doc- black suit that fit him better than most of his skin 
mint.” He jerks his thumb at Honest Dan and syings — tor’s prescription. He'd git a wad of paper and sit In his shirt front there’s a diamond that Trace like a 
iround on me. “This guy and me was brung up to around all night with a dictionary, writin’ down all young are light and he had enough gems on his hay, ' 
vether,” he explains, “and before [ went into the fight the words that begin with the same letter and then — to put Belgium on its feet again. 


game we was as close as ninety-nine and 


He's been all ove! the world sinee then. he saVS SO him 


self, but just now he’s up agaist it. 


runnin’ a pool-room on Twenty-eighth street 
give the wrong winner of the Kentucky Derby 


a hundred. 


It seems he was 


he'd git up and repeat that stuff for an hour. 


} 


and le one of them studio buildin’s on Fifth Avenue near 
to the  ‘“Pwenty-eighth street, and the rent they was payin’ 


He told me that him and the professor wasn’t doin’ 
One afternoon we went downtown to look over this | more business than a guy would do in Hades with the ice 


no 


joint ran by Honest Dan and the professor. It was in — water concession and that Barnum was wrong when he 
said there was a sucker born every minute. Honest Dan 
said his figures showed there was about twoborn ; asecond. 


precinct captain. The next mornin’ the captain give — for it would have kept the Germany army in rubber He leads us into a great big hall that was filled with 
every cop in the station-house an axe and Dan's ad heels till the war's over. There's a long line of autos — statues, pictures, rugs, sofas, women and fathe: ads. 
dress. His friend here is a now, whosthis and ~ outside and the inmates was streamin’ in and out of the | The furnishin’s of the joint would make the Waldorf 

Honest Dan pulls her I bet he thought was a place like a crowd goin’ to see the beloved rector laid look like a department-store rest-room. Tt must have 
pleasant smile. Tt reminded me more of laughin’ out. Some of the dames would be familiar to you if | ruined the Kid's five thousand just to lay in scenery for 
hvena. you've been readin’ the box scores in the latest divorce — that one room alone. The statues and pictures was 

“One minute!” be butts in ‘My friend, the world mélées or the line-up of the committee for the aid of — nearly all devoted to one subject. and that was why 
renowned Professor Parducei, is a medium, a mystic the Esquimaux victims of the war. should people wear clothes —- especially women. The 
and a swami. He's the seventh son of a seventh son. We get in an elevator and floatin’ up to the roof, — victims is all lollin’ around on them plush sofas, drinkin’ 
horn with a veil and sp nt two vears in Indiana with walk down what would have been a fire trap on the tea and lookin’ like a ten-year-old kid at church or a 
the vog! He can peer into the future or gaze back at East Side, and here we are at Professor Parducci’s guy waitin’ in the doctor's office to find owt if he’s got 
the past. He is in direct communication with the Temple of the Inner Star. A couple of West Indian — consumption or chilblains. [twas as quiet as a Sunday in 


spirits of the dear departed, and as a crystal ga 


psalmist he stands alone! 


zer and — hallhoys who's gag line was “Say-hib™ lets us in. They 


wis dressed 





‘That's a great line of patter, Dan.” savs the Kid; their heads and smelled strongly of gin. Pretty soon, 
but we met a guy on the trip back that had the Eng Honest Dan comes out and shakes hands all around. 
lish language lavin®’ down and rollin’ over 
when he snapped lis fingers ‘Generous ae ae 
gobs of Gazoopis and likable, loval Lithu 
anians! Can vou tie that 
IT was still lookin’ over the gloomy guy 


with the name that sounded hke a brand 
of olive-oil and I decided he was the bunk 
I asked him could tell mv fortune and 
he draws himself up and claims he’s not m 
harmony just now. That was the tip-off 
to me. and I figures he has come out to take 
the Kid for his bankroll | knowed he 
couldn't tell no fortunes the minute L seen 
him He didn't look to me as if he could tell 
his own name and I bet all the spirits he 
ever communicated with was called privat 
stock. The end of his nose was as red as 
i four-alarm fire and the back of his collar 
was all wore off from where he had kept 
throwin’ back his head so’s the saloon 
keepers could meet expenses. Honest Dan 
said he couldn't speak much English. so I 
guess he had stopped at “Tl have the 
same” and “Here's a go!’ 

Well, L had the right dope, because the 
next week the Kid goes down to the bank 
and draws out five thousand bucks to set 
Honest Dan and the professor up m busi 
ness with. They was gonna open a swell 
fortune-tellin’ jomt on Fifth Avenue l 
said the thing sounded crooked to me and 
the Kid got sore and told me Honest Dan 
couldn't do nothin’ like that. it wasn’t im 
him. He showed me where Dan had al 
wavs got time off for good conduct no 
matter what jail he was im 

The professor brightens up for a minute 
when the Kid hands over the roll, but 
after that he went right back into the 
gloom aval 

Honest Dan gives the Kid a receipt for 
thé sucker money, and him and his trick 
medium goes on their way. After while, I 
forgot about ‘em. The Kid fights Lough 
rev and ; 2 couple of more tramps at the 
Garden and we're just gonna grab one of 
them “See America Firsts”’ for the coast 
when some club promoter goes crazy and 
offers us ten thousand tron men to fight 
Joe Rvan. The Kid would have fought 
Villa in the middle of Mexico for half of 
that, so we run all the way over to the club 
and signed the articles while the guy that 
hung up the — was still sishie’ he had 
stay d on the wagon 

The Kid had got Professor Parducci to 
fix him up with a few love charms and 
owl's ears by which he was gonna make 
himself solid with Miss Vincent, the leadin’ 
woman back at Film City. In fact, the 
Kid fell so hard for the medium stuff, that 
when the professor told him to get at all 
cost a lock of Miss Vincent's hair clipped 
at eighteen minutes after eleven on a rainy 
Sunday night, he writes out to her and asks 
her to send him a lock cut just that way! 

When he wasn't pesterin’ the professor 
on how to win the mov le queen, he was goin’ 
around mutterin’, “Loyal, likable Lithu- 
anians and generous gobs of Gazoopis!” 


The Invasion of Slang 


by Richard Le Gallienne 


LL real human beings tee slang. ° The 
Ll seductiveness of it is as undeniable as its 
practicality, 
is, naturally, fascinating. It has the charm 
of “crossing lots.” We get there quicker, and 
we know we shouldn't do it. Apart from its 
efficiency as a speeding-up of verbal commun- 


To an age in love with speed it 


ication, it has a quaintness and even poetry 
which catches the faney. To watch its trans- 
formations from day to day is a delight. 
The word “dope.” for example. I meditate 
writing a treatise — nothing less than a treatise 
would suffice — on the origin and transformations 
Obviously, in this brief space, 1 cannot even 





Vr. Le Gallienne 


ol the word “dope. 
hint at the necessary scope of that treatise, but a very little thought 
will enable the reader to “dope out” the main lines of it for himself. 
No modern word has had such a complicated evolution, and been ap- 
plied in so many different ways, in so short a time; til at last, both 
as verb and noun, it has climbed up out of the gutter into the diction- 
ary However, praise of slang is not “the dope” [am out to offer just 
now. On the contrary, while giving in to none in my — iation 
of the fun and force of slang, I think it is time that we awoke to the 
dangerous proportions of its present vogue, and to the ravages which 
its excessive use is making in present-day literature and conversation. 
Between slang and dialect, the proportion of plain English in recent 
fiction is bemeg reduced to a minimum, and one needs something like 
a technical education to understand the majority of novels and short 
stories — pock-marked as they are beyond recognition as English by 
thieves’ palter and local oddities of speech. I am not, of course, re 
ferring tosuch masterpieces in the art of slang as Mr. Ade’s ** Fables,” of 
vhich onecannot have too many, and of which nowadays we get too few. 
I refer to the average novel and short story, which it was once custo- 
mary to write in English which all can understand — with occasional 
inlays of slang and dialect to give local color and verisimilitude. In 
proper proportion such inlays have their use and charm, but an in- 
vredient once subsidiary is now in danger of crowding out all the other 
ingredients, with the result that not only is the reading of much recent 
fiction a weariness of the flesh, but that much of it will be utterly unin- 
telligible in a generation or two. For nothing ages so fast as slang, 
nothing becomes so rapidly obsolete. Witness the cockney of Dickens 
even the cockney of Kipling. Apart from this, the taste for, good 
classical English —— the English of all lasting writing — is corrupted, and 
the enjoyment of calm and stable, genuinely forcible and beautiful 
language is supplanted by a feverish appetite for cheap and hurried 
effects, and smart and knowing dramatic makeshifts of narration. 
Conversation, too, is afflicted by the same disease of get-there- quic ‘k 
expression slovenly and uncouth and charged with vulgar associa- 
tions — that has but occasional compensations of humor. No one 
desires talk to be carried on “like a book.””  Pedantry and precious- 
ness and over-niceness of utterance have never been welcome, and the 
slang affected by the “upper classes” in America as England, i 
doubtless, to some degree a salutary protest against dilettanteism, 
against the mealy-mouthed, and the pompously exact and dignified. 
Still, what a pleasure it is to hear a really good talker of “the old 
school,” or to read a letter by one, who, while not above using a racy 
popular idiom on occasion, still preserves the tradition of simple and 
comely English, as it is still possible to read it in the great English es- 
sayists and novelists that still happily survive as an ever-present refuge. 








Yonkers and there was also a very strong smell of burnin’ 
sheets and had towels twisted around — glue that Honest Dan said was sacred incense which al- 
ways had tobe used by the professor before he could work. 

Among the decorations was a verv large dame sittin’ 


over ina corner dressed within an inch of 
her life. I SIIppose she had ears, a neck and 
hands, but vou couldn't tell right away 
whether she had or not, because them part 
of her anatomy, as the feller says, was 
buried under a carload of diamonds. You 
could see by her face that at one time she 
had probably been a swell-lookin’ dame. 
but them days was over. Still she was 
makin’ a game try at comin’ back and from 
her complexion she must have been kept 
busy a nin’ bottles and cans signed on the 
outside by Lillian Russell. 

This dame was havin’ the best time of 
anybody in the joint. She was sittin’ up 
very straight and solemn with both chins 
restin’ in her glitterin’ hands, and from the 
look in her eves some Sunday paper had 
just’ claimed) she was the best-lookin’ 
woman in America, 

A guy wouldn't have to be no Sherlock 
Holmes to see that this was the bird that 
was bein’ readied for the big  killin® by 
Honest Dan and his trick professor. The 
rest of them was just what vou might call 
the chorus. 

Sittin’ right beside the stout party was a 
kid that had just dropped in from the covet 
of a magazine. She was the kind of female 
that could come down to breakfast with the 
mumps and her hair in curl papers, fry the 
egg on the wrong side and vet make the 
lucky guy on the other edge of the table go 
out whistlin® and pityin® Venus. You 
know how them dames look when they have 
give some time to dollin’ up, don’t you? 
Well, this one had everything. Take i 
from me, she was a knockout. She's 
tappin’ the floor with a classy little foot 
and tryin’ to see can she pull a silk hand- 
kerchief apart with her bare hands, the 
while registerin’ this, This medium thing 
is the-bunk-and-I-wish-I-was-out-of-here!” 

I doped her as the stout dame’s daughter 
and hit 1000 on the guess, as IT found out 
later. 

“Well,” whispers Honest Dan to tle 
Kid, “what d’yve think of the place?” 

“Some joint!” says the Kid.“ Listen 
I got a new one. The most magnificent 
male mauler on earth! How’s that poor, 
eh?” 

“What does it mean?” asks Honest Dan. 

“Tt means me, Stupid!” pipes the hid. 
“Tm havin’ some cards made up with that 
on it. The sagacious, sanguine and scandal- 
ous Seanlan, middle-weight master of 
many. Where's the professor?” 

‘“"Sssh!"’ whispers Honest Dan. “Lay 
off that professor stuff here. That's small- 
town stuff — he’s a mahatma now! He's 
in one of his silences, but if you keep quiet 
I'll take you around and show you how hie 
works.” 

He takes us through a little door that 
leads into a dark room which was a steal 
on the chamber of horrors at the Eden 
Musee. It was full of ghost pictures 
drawed by artists who had no use for pro- 
hibition, and there [Continued on page 67| 
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Someone and Somebody 


[Continued from page 26) 





— 


“"S a nice little place down near me for 
Four rooms an’ bath an’ a 
hot-air furnace. Three acres. Nice 
garden an’ an orchard. Chicken- 
houses, an’ everything. Twelve dollars, 


ren cheap. 


furnished.” 

“Twelve dollars a week?” 

“Naw. A month.” 

“Really!” It was our heroine. 

“Wanner look at it?’’ asked the 
garage-owner. 

“Yes! Of course!” cried our heroine. 

“A’right,” said the garage-owner. 
“You wait here. An’ when me an him 
comes back from the Notch, we'll all 
go down an’ have a look at it.” 
~ He wiped his mouth on a red-figured 
napkin, shoved back his chair, and rose. 

“Come on, then,” he said.“ Le’s be 
goin’. 

And so, once again, we send our hero 
out to meet Honest Toil. But in what a 
different spirit! 

For now he has something to work for 


besides money. 


Chapter XX \JII Concerning a 
Job, and a Cottage, and a 
Lot of Things 


securing — his job (oh, 
of course!) our 


ACK from 
surely, he got it, 

hero and our heroine, with the garage- 

owner, go out to inspect the cottage. 

A tiny cottage it is, painted white, 
with green blinds. To one end clings a 
gnarled and knotted wistaria vine, wav- 
ing proud plumes of violet. A little 
white porch it has in front, approached 
by a walk, of flags. Inside a parlor, and 
a kitchen downstairs; upstairs two bed- 
rooms, with dormers and low ceilings, 
and a bath. 

“Oh, it’s all fixed up swell, all right.” 
says the garage-owner. “It belongs to 
arich feller, in New York. His a‘nt got 
a bug she wanted to live in the country; 
so he takes an’ buys her this place, an’ 
fixes it all up, an’ she comes out here 
an’ lives a coupla mont’s. But she doit 


like it.” 


“No!” cries our heroine, in amaze- 
ment. “Imagine anvbody not liking 
such a dear of a place!” 

“No,” says the garage-owner, “She 


says it’s too noisy.” 

“Noisy!” 

“Uh-uh.” assents the garage-owner. 
“You see, she’s used to living right next 
to the elevated railroad.” 

“What?” 

“An? she can’t stand the crickets, an’ 
the frogs, an’ the roosters hollerin’, an’ 
such terrible rackets as them. So she 
piles back to New Yawk an’ if vou an’ 
your husband” —- a warning look from 


our heroine to our hero “likes the 
place, I guess it’s yourn all right. 


Y'see, Jake’s the agent : 

“That, too?” queries our hero. 

The garage-owner nods. 

“Jake's pretty nigh the whole works 
around here; first selee’man, an’ justice 
0’ the peace, an’ chief o° the fire depart- 
ment an’ everything. So, if vou and 
your husband think it looks good to 
ver Se 

“Yes!” cries our heroine, eagerly. 

“Then,” says the garage-owner, “we 
might as well go on down an’ see Jake.” 

Anon Jake is seen. In consideration 
of the fact that he has a job that will 
enable him to start work on the morrow, 
the customary advance payment is 
waived, 

“Do you want a lease?” 
proprietor alias Jake. 

“Yes,” says our hero. “TIT mean no. 
I I don’t know.” 

“TL tell ver what Tl do.” says the 
Proprietor. “You folks can move in; 


asks the 


as long as you pay the rent, [ won't let 
nobody else have it. How’s that?” 
-* Very satisfactory,” agrees our hero. 

“Good,” says the proprietor. “Then 
that’s settled. But before you go, I'd 
like to know one thing.” 

"Kear 

“Do you an’ her think you're goin’ 
to be able to stand it?” 

“Stand what?” 

* Livin’ in the same house like that?” 

“What?” 

“Because, if you can't, I got a nice 
two fambly house down the road where 
maybe you'd be more comfortable.” 

At which, with a grin, the proprietor 
turns and goes; for there’s an architect 
coming on the eleven eleven, to talk 
over with him the plans of a nice cement 
block hotel which will be artistic. 

Our hero turns to the garage-owner. 
“IT don’t know how I'll ever be able to 
thank you,” he says. 

“Then don't waste no time tryin’ to 
figger it out,” returns that worthy. 
“By darn!” he cries, suddenly. “I was 
mighty nigh forgettin’ something!”’ He 
takes from his pocket a leather bag; 
from this he selects a five-dollar bill. 
This he hands to our hero. 

“Here,” he says. 

“What's that for?” asks our amazed 
hero. 

“You gotter eat till pay-day, ain't 
vou —— vou an’ her?” 

“Why, ves, only 

“Pay me back Sat‘day,” 
the garage-owner. 

“But ‘ 

“So long. I 


gotter go set down 


| 





demands | 


some’er’s an’ figger what I'm goin’ to | 


do next. 


note for a coupla hundred — he’s 
certainly gotter have a garage else 
where'll people put their cars when 
they stops to his hotel? An — hey! 


Jake! 

At which the garage-owner abruptly 
departs after dhe disappearing Jake. 

Without a word, side by side, our 
hero and our heroine make their way 
back to the cottage. ... At the gate 
they pause... . Nod to them the 
wistaria blossoms. . . . So, for a long, 
long moment they stand watching the 
tiny white cottage nestling so happily 
amid the living summer green of God's 


earth, beneath the arching dome of 
green of His trees. . . . 

“Ht it’s beautiful!” says our hero 
ine, softly. 

Our hero nods. “Yes,” he says 
slowly. 

“It's home!” says our heroine. 


Her voice breaks a little. 

Again our hero nods. ‘*Home!” he 
Says. 

He looks down at our heroine. 
lie in her eves; but on her lips there is a 
smile... . She looks up at him... . 

“Why.” he asks, “didn’t you want 
me to tell them that we that we : 

“Weren't married?~ 

He nods. 


Tears 


“Because I— wanted a— job 
too.” 
“A job? You?” 


She nods. “Tm going to be your 
general house-worker.” 

“What?” 

“That is,” she said, slowly, “if you — 
want me.” 

“Want vou!” 

“I'm not a very good cook yet, sir.” 
she continues. “But I'm young, and 
strong, and I can wash and make beds. 
And if you'll only give me a trial, 'm 
sure, sir, ll do my best to suit vou.” 

Our hero's eves fill a little. . 2.) Our 
heroine sees. ... Her tone changes. .. . 


“If I had let you tell them that we 


If I can get Jake to go on my | 














“It’s a meal in itself!” 


That is what thousands of people say about 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup. And in truth this popular 
food-product contains practically every element of a 
nourishing and satisfying repast. 


The strengthening juices of good meat, the 
’ tissue-building properties of choice 
vegetables and hardy cereals, the 
delicious flavor of fresh herbs and 
delicate spices— they are all tempt- 
ingly combined in 


Campbell's 
: Vegetable Soup 


We make the strong full-bodied stock 
And this stock also 


contains the nutritious marrow of the 
bones. 





from selected beef. 


We use the best Maine-grown white 
potatoes and Jersey sweet potatoes, fine 
big yellow turnips, Chantenay carrots 
red and tender all through, “baby” lima 
beans, small peas, green okra, tomatoes, 
celery and the juicy “Country Gentle- 
man” corn. 


We add rice, barley and “alphabet” 
macaroni made from the best Durum 
wheat. And we give a final snappy 
touch with little white leek and sweet 
red peppers. 
























You never tasted a dish more appetiz- 
ing and wholesome. And it comes to you 
all cooked and prepared; ready for your table 
in three minutes. 


Keep a supply at hand on your pantry 
shelf, and get the enjoyment of it regu- 
larly and often. 


Asparagu Mock Turtle 
Beet Mulligatawt 
Bouillon Mutt 

Celery Ox 7 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper I 


Clam Bouillon Printaniet 
Clam Chowder Tomat 
Consommé ; 





Julienne 
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HE memories that music brings— all the poignant 

beauty, majestic grandeur and _ soul-thrilling 

splendor of the immortal music that, once heard, 
haunts memory’s chambers forever, is echoed in the 
tone of Columbia Records. 


HE voice of Barrientos, Lazaro, 

Sembach, Nielsen or other world- 
famed artists; the playing of Ysaye, 
Casals, Hofmann, Parlow; the triumphs 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

all glow with life on Columbia 


Records. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 


Oth of every month 


OU will be thrilled again by the 
glorious symphonies, immortal arias 
and supreme conceptions of the world’s 
eternal Masters of Music if your home 
is enriched by the precious possession 
of the records that wake memories 
to fife. “Hearing is believing.” 


Columbia Grafonolas $15 to $350 
Prices in Canada plis duty 
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weren't married,” she explains, “it would 
have made it uncomfortable for — for every- 
body. As it is , 

“But —” 

“I know what you're going to say. But 
what J think is that what we do is our affair, 
and only ours. The world hasn’t been so 
considerate of me that I should care much 
what it thinks. . . . I have no one in it that 
cares for me the littlest bit. Only one person 
had ever been even decent to me — until 





you —— 
“tor 
“And if I can help you in any way — 
and of course myself — why shouldn’t 
1? . . . That,” she finishes, slowly, “is 
the way I feel. Of course, if you feel dif- 


ferently ——” 
He interrupts quickly. “It was only of 
you that I was thinking. . . .” 


“Then don’t think any more,” she pleads, 
swiftly. “It’s the first happiness, the first 
peace, the first contentment I’ve had in a 
yhundred hundred years, and I’m not going 
to quarrel with it! So go over to the store 
and get some eggs and a loaf of bread and a 
slice of ham and some coffee and butter and 
pepper and salt and milk and things. And 
I'll go in and start the fire. It’s twelve 
o'clock and ['m as hungry as — as — as a 
raging lion!” 

With joy in his heart, lips whistling, our 
hero makes his way down the village street. 
i Anon, arms laden of comestibles, he 
makes his way back again. ... In the 
kitchen he finds our heroine, sleeves to the 
elbows, singing like a lark and trying to 
build a fire upside down. 


Good days were these. Long days, and 
rich. Every minute laden of sixty golden 
seconds, every hour of sixty golden minutes, 
every day of twenty-four golden hours! 
Up with the call of the robin, while the sun, 
in the east, gave heralding promise of the 
glories of his coming. . . . Far, far back lay 
now the Morning Horrors. . .. The cold 
plunge and the brisk rub. Then breakfast 
of hot rolls and fragrant coffee. ... The 
walk to the timber, through vernal woods, 
and underbrush from which peeped out 
startled rabbits. To the slash, and there to 
stand throughout the quiet day, swinging 
the axe against the shaggy bark, and through 
the great trunk beneath. ... Then the 
wedge; the roaring crash, as fell the tree. 
The trimming of limbs, and the cutting into 
great logs. . . . At first it hurt to see them 
fall. But these were not timber slaughterers. 
Scientific men, they were, utilizing for the 
needs of man the things that God has put 
upon earth against those needs. ... So 
came only the feeling of good labor well 
done. . . . Our hero’s arms grew hard, his 
back strong, his lungs deep to breathe the 
soft, sweet air... . 

At dusk, the walk back to the little cot- 
tage. ... . The first glimpse of our heroine, 
waiting there, upon the steps. The wave of 
his hand to her; the answering wave of her 
hand to him... . 

Then in the fragrant kitchen. A wash, at 
the sink, while she waits with a clean towel. 

Supper! ... A wonderful supper. 
(Oh, yes, our heroine has become a superb 
cook by now!) Hot biscuits, and honey, and 
a chop, done to a turn, and huckleberry pie 
(eaten with a fork) and a big glass of thick, 
Guernsey cream. 

Then, in the evening to sit upon the porch, 
while belated bees buzzed above them in the 
honeysuckle, talking of this and that, our 
heroine's sweet presence there beside him. 

And her beauty! ... We mustn't 
forget her beauty. . . . 

Soa the day. And by and by the night; 
hours of deep, peaceful slumber, untroubled 
of care, that led into the Tomorrow, now 
never Dread; only Glad! .. . 

So sped the days. . . . Good days! ... 
Long days, and rich! 

Long and good and rich except 


Chapter XXXIV 
tle Cloud with a Very Big Lining 


ALL had come. All red and gold and 

scarlet were the leaves against the 
wondrous blue of heaven. ... It was as 
though God were showing man how pitiful 
is his brush. 

Our heroine stood upon the tiny front 
porch, seeing, understanding. All ordered 
was her house against the nightly coming of 
her man. 

Something drew her gaze adown the blazing 


Concerning a Very Lit- 


road. People were coming— men. They 
were carrying something. It looked like a 
log. No. A figure. It looked like a man, 


this thing that they carried. .. . 


Along the blazing road they came. By the 
tiny front gate they paused. What could 
it be? 

And then she saw. White to the lips, she 
grew ... white to the soul.... She 
reeled a little. It was he. . . . 

Someone was talking to her. She heard as 
from a distance. 

“Tree fell. He tripped. Couldn’t get out 
of the way. - Hit him on the head. Sent for 
a doctor. Be here any minute.” 

Quietly, feeling like someone else, she let 
them into the house, showed them his room, 
upstairs. . . . They placed him on the bed. 

She eyed them quite calmly. . . . 

Far, far down within her a voice was 
calling. “I must be I! I must be I!” 

Silently the men passed from the room. 

Then, all at once, her stricken conscious 
self came back! With a shrill, hurt scream, 
she flung herself upon her knees by the bed- 
side, frantic arms clinging about him as 
though to hold the life of him within by very 
strength. 

“Oh, God!” she cried. “Don’t take him 
away from me! I love him so! Don't you 
I love him so! He’s all I have on earth 
to live for! He’s all I have to love! Don't 
take him from me! Or, if you must, take me, 
too! Without him I ——” 

To the still, white face she spoke. 

“I won't let you go! LI love you! All, all 
along I’ve loved you! Ah, why couldn't you 
have seen? I've just been waiting for you! 
Body and soul you could have had me! 
Because I love you so! And now they're 
going to take you from me! But I won't let 
them! They can’t have you! You're mine! 
You belong to me! And I'm going to keep 
you forever!” 

Round arms encircled his neck, raising the 
head. Fierce, hot lips sought his ... In 
utter silence so she fought for his life. . . . 

The soul is held to the body by such a tiny 
thread. There is such a little barrier between 
this world and what lies beyond. Who shall 
say what makes dreams? May it not be the 
soul wandering a little from the body in 
sleep, even as in death it wanders, never to 
return? Who knows these things? .. . 
Perhaps he was already on his way into the 
Beyond, borne by a strength beyond re- 
sisting. . . . Came the added strength of her, 
sent of her will into the unknown to aid him 
— to drag him back to her. . . . We shall 
never really know. Yet, that we think, was 
_ ee 

Her fierce, hot lips on his. . . . Fighting 
in body and in mind and in spirit. . . . 

By and by, after a very long time, his 
eyes slowly opened. . . . Pain was in them, 
and Puzzlement. ... After another very 
long time, Pain and Puzzlement grew 
uncertain. 

Says Pain to Puzzlement: 

“I thought this was where we belonged; 
but I'm not so certain now I’ve come.” 

Says Puzzlement to Pain: 

“The same here. I guess it’s a mistake, 
after all.” 

Says Pain to Puzzlement: 

“Well, look who's coming now!” 

Says Puzzlement to Pain: 

“Tf it isn’t Joy! And who's that with him? 
Happiness, isn’t it? I guess we'd better be 
going!” 

And as they pass quickly out, they mect 
on the threshold Joy and Happiness; and 
treading on their eager heels, Love! 


see? 


“Why, why didn’t you ask me?” cries 
our heroine. 

“T was afraid,” whispers our hero. 

* Afraid!” 

“How could I think that you could ever 
care for me?” 

“Oh!” 

“And then, if I should have asked you, and 
if you had said, ‘No,’ I couldn't have gone 
on—to have you near me — by day, by 


night I was afraid. .. . . 
“Oh!” 
“As it was, I could go on.... To 


touch a thing so perfect might be to ruin 
Oe 
“But could you —— 
“Yes?” 
“*__ have gone on ——” 


“ 


” 


Yes?’ 

much longer?” 

It came at length. “No.” 

There fell a long pause. 

“ But it’s over now.” 

“Yes. It's — over — now!” 

“Thank God!” 

She whispered: “Iam! With all my soul. 

I love you so!” 

“ Desirée!” 

She had not liked the name before. Now 
she loved it! . . . 
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halls genially alike. 


A No, 4-22-W IDBAL Boiler and 
422 sq.feet of 38-in. AMERICAN 


Radiators, costing the owner 
$285, were used to beat this cot- 
tage. At this price the —_ can 
be bougbt of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which vary accord- 
ing to climatic and other condi- 
tions. 


Showrooms and 
warehouses in all 


Beat off 


at 


The securely 
warm, happy 
hours that 
children 
spend with 
pets and 
books on 
shut-in days 
become the last- 
ing memories of 
home and child- 
hood. Within the 
house that has 


radiator heating, the children have full oppor- 
tunity to gain their natural, sturdy growth. 


AMERICAN 


RADIATORS 


to put the price within reach of all. 


They are absolutely safe. 
experts in our factories in America and abroad. They bring quicker buyer or tenant 
for your building, or secure a larger loan. 





Winter 
the windows 





the all-pervading warmth of 


With greater output 
(sales in 1916 were 
the largest in our 
history), we are able 


5, |DEAL 


BOILERS 


This ideal heating outfit is the only building equip- 
ment that stays worth ail you pay for it, and in fifty 
years of use repeatedly repays its original cost 
through fuel savings. 
money better or more safely than this ? 


Can you possibly invest 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators silently and steadily 
meet the sudden weather changes, warming all rooms, bays, and 
They protect the family health with cleanly 
warmth—no ash-dust, soot, or coal-gases reach the living rooms— 
which saves much wear on furnishings and decorations. 


Get this heat that costs the least! 


They have every improvement—designed by many 


You always get back the full price paid 
for them. They cost less or no more than ordinary 
kinds, yet are fully guaranteed. 


Made in sizes for flats, stores, schools, churches, public 
buildings, farm and city homes, old and new. Don’t 
wait until you build. 


Write us for “‘Ideal Heating”’ catalog (free). 











Puts you 
under no 
obligation $175 permanent Cleaner | 
° Ask for catalog of ARCO 
Now is the pAne Yocum ‘cieener, 
° irst genuinely practica 
time to Geena on —— T - is con | 
nected by iron suction pipe 
buy. Act to all floors. Sold threaph 
dealers on Easy Payments. 4 
today. 
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Write Dept. 21 
816-22 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
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‘Tramp,tramp, tramp 


pea Up and down stone stairways; tramp, tramp, tramp across cobbled 
streets and cement walks; tramp, tramp, tramp along brick and grano- 
lithic sidewalks. 





Even stone wears away under the feet of marching millions—shoe- 
iq leather cannot stand Leather is not solid ‘enough, not tough 
enough, not flexible enough. 

Leather is an animal product—dependent upon the tanning process 
for its resistance to decay. 

When you have worn through the outer, tanned layer, you expose 
the soft, spongy interior to the direct friction of brick and stone. 


~ Rinex Soles 


are not leather, not rubber; but a new composition, specially made 
for shoe-soles. They are not built in layers, but are uniformly tough 
all the way through. They wear down evenly and slowly. They 
are more flexible than leather, yet tougher. 

Ask for Rinex Soles by name the next pair of shoes you buy. 
Look for the name on the soles. Have your old shoes resoled with 
Rinex, too. In black, white and tan, for everybody— everywhere. 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 


60 High Street, Boston 
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HE kindly old doctor stood in the door 
long enough to find out that what was 

transpiring inside was entirely outside of his 
line. Then, silently, he backed out and went 
down into the kitchen. 

“How is he?” eagerly 
whiting men. 

The doctor smiled. 

“He seems to be.doing nicely,” 
swered, gravely. 

“Did you give him any medicine?” 

“A better doctor than I has attended to 
that already,” he replied. 

“Then he’s all right?” they asked. 

“Better than that,” returned the doctor. 
“If I could get some of that medicine he’s 
taking, I'd cure about nine-tenths of the 
trouble in the world so quick it would make 
your head swim.” 

Saying which, the gentle doctor clambered 
into his buggy, took up the lines, “clck”ed to 


demanded the 


he an- 
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“What are you going to do about it?” 
“I don't know. We're so happy the way 
we are a 
“Yes, but forty million dollars is a great 
de al of money. 
“I know; but all it ever did for me was to 
make me miserable.” 
“And yet one could do so much good 
with it!” 
“T suppose so.” 
“And have we the right always to go on 
be ‘ing as selfishly happy as we've been?” 
“1 don’t know.” 
Our he roine snuggled a hand beneath his 
arm. “Come,” she said. 
Into the hotel they went, and to the cable 


office. She handed our hero a blank and a 
pen. “Answer it,” she commanded 


“T warn you,” said our hero. 
* Answer it.” 


“PH have to chuck my job. You can't 


























his corpulent steed, and rolled off down the cut down trees with forty million dollars, 
street. And we Wh have to have a big house, and a 
Puzzled, the waiting men waited a little cook 
longer. At length they climbed the narrow * Answer it.” é 
stairs. Quietly they peeped into the little “She'll probably make terrible biscuits 
room. ... And then they, too, under- and give us all kinds of fancy and expensive 
stood... . indigestion.” 
* Answer it.” 
“When did you E : : Our hero sat and 
first know?” MORE humorous stories appear in wrote. 
“T don’t remem McClure’s than in any other maga- Our heroine 
her oats . ' zine. Emery Pottle, W.B. Trites. H. C. eer ove ‘d his 
“Tt wasn t when : f= . ; ‘ shoulder. Said our 
you came to mj W itwwe r, Porter Emerson Browne » Jame s heveine: “Ses 
reom * L. Ford, Holworthy Hall, and Frank say, ‘Yes. It's 
“Goodness, no! Goewey Jones are among the authors cheaper.” 
I didn't like you who will make you laugh in future He finished and 
a bit, then! nee delivered the mes- 
“Was it that numoers, sage to the oper- 
night, on the ator. ““Now.” he 
green?” said, “let's go 


“Not even then,” 

“But when?” 

“1 — I don’t know. I think it came 
one afternoon when | was making ginger- 


our heroine whispered 


bread. I thought how much you liked it.” 
5 “Ye s?” our hero urged. 
“And how much I liked it. 
“Yes?” 
“And thinking so much about liking 


things I began to think of you.” 
“Ye ot 
“And thinking so much about liking 
he ‘gan to think about loving 


— 


‘Ves?’ 

“And then, 
It was so wonderful! 

A pause. 

“And you?” 

“I don’t know exactly either. But I think 
it was somewhere between the fire and the 
front porch. . And it was wonderful!” 

And now we must go. Too long already 
have we cavesdropped. 


all of a sudden, I knew! . . 
It almost hurt!” 


Chapter XXXV— Concerning a Cable 
[' was a quiet wedding. It took place in 

New York. The bridegroom was taste 
fully oBec in a ready-made suit that fitted 
him impeccably, and the bride was gowned in 
her gown. By that I mean she had but one. 
But she was due for another next pay-day. 

Following the ceremony they walked up 
Fifth Avenue 

“T want you to see the places where IT was 
unhappy,” said the bride. “Maybe it will 
make you ‘ove me a little more!” 

The bridegroom kissed her on the corner of 
Thirty-cighth Street. Nobody was looking, 


so why not? At least, not many were 
looking. ° 
She showed them to him, those places. 


But now they had lost their power to 
hurt. . Only when she thought of her 
father And yet she knew that where- 
ever he was, he was happy, too, in the great 
happiness that was hers! . . . So even that 
didn’t hurt! , 

Opposite the Splendide, our hero gave a 
deep and jeering laugh It aimed 
directly at the hotel. The doorman heard it. 
He recognized our hero 

“How do you do, 
cried. He called 
gram inside for 


was 


Mr. VanDorn!” he 
a boy. “There's a cable- 
you, sir.” he said. “Been 
here a coupla months. The management's 
been trying to locate you everywhere, sir 
I've sent the boy to get it.” 

Soon comes the boy, bearing the cablegram. 
Our hero opens it. He starts, amazedly. 
“What is it?” cried our heroine. 
“It’s from Wilkins!” he cries. 

I hadn't forgotten all about him!” 
“And I!” she said. “* What does he say?” 
“He says,” read our hero, “‘Suffering 
agonies of damned. If restore money may I 
return to old position?’ Well, what do you 
know about that!” 


* Blessed 


= 


home, and be happy!” 

And so they go. No nine-thousand-dollar 
automobile for them now A trolley car, with 
a transfer. No soaring over ribbony roads 
at twenty-three cents a gallon. A train, and 
moreover a day coach. . We will sit in 
the seat beside. Shall we? Very well, 
Gee... « 

They look very happy, 
how beautiful she is! , there — where 

glints her hair. Those eyes! 
Those mouth — eh, that is, that 


And 


don't 
See 


they? 
my, 
the sunlight 
That nose! 


mouth. No proud and haughty beauty 
there. Just beautiful beauty. And he 
bronzed and straight and = clean! .°. . 


What? . Did 1 see her hand slide into 
his? Well, why not? . What are 
hands for? -—— especially hands like those? 

What are they saying? Can't you 


guess? What do all young folks say when 
they are in love, and married, and happy? 
Oh, probably, ‘I love you so!’ and *T love you 
so!’ . . . Nota very intellectual conversation, 
surely. But oh, so eminently satisfactory! 
Not all the words of all languages, in- 
cluding the Seandinavian, could — say 
more! ... 

What? My word, we aren't there already! 
; Yes, that’s Happy Valley he’s calling. 
Sounds more like Hap Alley? Natur- 
ally. You never heard a brakeman yet call 
out anything that sounded anything like the 
thing he was calling, did you? And you prob- 
ab'y never will... . They're getting out. 
Come! We'd better hurry. Trains hardly 
stop here, you know. They barely pause. . . 


Why, where did they go? Oh, yes 
. There they are, down the street. 
Follow? ... Ali right. <A little way, if 


you really 
Well, did you see that! Right behind that 
tree he deliberately stopped and kissed her! 


Right on Main Street, too! . Because 
he’s so happy? I know; but at least 


Yes, there's something in that. If all 
that beauty were walking right along beside 
and had 


me, just come from promising to 
love, honor and obey me, why, maybe I 
couldn't resist, either. . . . Oh, well 


Well, isn’t that the cutest place! Did you 
ever see a lovelier little cottage? And that 
wistaria! To say nothing of those beyootiful 
old trees! And that rose-garden! Can't 
you just smell it? 

That isn’t their place? No! Not really! 
Well, I certainly don’t blame them for want- 
ing to come Home! . . . 

Yes, there they are. They've turned in 
the gate and are walking up the path... . 
Oh! Look! He kissed her again! See them 
look all around. ... Yes, I know what 
they're saying now! ‘They're saying, 
“Home!” 


A wonderful word, home. . . Wonder- 
And now they've gone inside. What? 


No, not another step! Absolutely, no! 
Listen? Well, just the least little 
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Prophecy and 
Fulfillment 


Four years ago the advertisement at the right 
announced fulfillment of a Timken-Detroit axle- 
building policy. But it didn’t stop there—it an- 
ticipated a greater fulfillment that has since been 
realized in the commercial car axle of today. 


HERE’S nothing so good that it can’t be improved. Building 
for the future is the greatest inspiration for turning out good 
work today. 


That principle is responsible for Timken-Detroit Worm-Drive 
Axles today as it was for their sturdy chain-drive predecessors of 1913. 


The 1913 axle was the fulfillment of a Timken-Detroit ideal for 
which we have been working in co-operation with far-sighted truck 
builders since the beginning of the industry. 


Briefly, that ideal was to build axles strong enough and serviceable 
enough—even though they cost the truck builder more money—to have them 
stand up to the severe emergency conditions of commercial haulage. 


We knew that trucks would be overloaded—that drivers would take 
‘ . , 
the shortest road, no matter how rough — that ‘empties’ would come 
back at a speed far beyond the builder’s intentions. 


In 1913 the battle had been won, the necessity of special engineering 
requirements for commercial car axles was accepted by the industry. 


Buteven then Timken-Detroit engineers were working on something 
still better, on axles that would, with equal strength, have greater simplic- 
ity, fewer parts to get out of order, more efficient, noiseless operation. 


Again there were skeptics to be convinced and manufacturing 
problems to be overcome, but the principle would not be denied, 
because it meant dollars in the truck owner’s pocket. 


That battle, too, has been won, and worm-drive has come into its own. 


According to a competent authority, 61% or more of all motor 
trucks built in 1917 will be equipped with worm-drive. 


But no man can say the limit of perfection has been reached, and 
some day we may again remind you of Timken-Detroit prophecy 
and fulfillment. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


-~ 
Or 








They must be anticipated in 


That's why, with succeeding years, there has been 
steady development in truck axles toward the 
‘Timken ideal of suijlus strength for emergencies. 

From long cxperience, minutely tabulated, Timken 
engineers have discovered the points in axles where 
extra strength is required. 

















THE WORKERS OF THE WORLD 
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in business 1s 
You are 


Profit or loss 
question of bookkeeping. not 
“making money” unless there is more 
money coming in than there 1s going out. 
And the bookkeeper cannot keep at top- 
notch mental and physical condition unless 
he eats food that replenishes the daily 
waste of tissue and energy. 


Shredded 
Wheat 


is the favorite food of men and women whose 
employment calls for long continued mental con- 
centration with little physical exercise. It 1s more 
easily digested and is a better-balanced ration than 
meat or starchy vegetables. It supplies the maxi- 
mum of nutriment with the least tax upon the 
eliminating organs. For breakfast or lunch eat 
one or two Biscuits with hot milk and a little 
cream. Delicious with baked apples, sliced 
bananas or other fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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bit... . What? ... ‘Ssssh! .. . What's 
she saying? 

“Llove you! How I love you!” 

“Dear heart!” 

“And I'm so happy! So awfully, horribly, 
terribly happy!” 

And so, as end the glories of an autumn day, 
we will leave them to their Great Happiness! 


Chapter XXXVI — Just a Letter 


AND how are they getting along now? 
#2 And did the money make them un- 
happy in after vears?... Hm.... 
Excuse me. f didn’t mean to smile but 

I had a letter from her; came this morning. 
It’s on my desk here some — ah, here it is. 
I'll read you part of it. 

“Tve been meaning to write you for the 
longest time,” she says, “but life is so very 
full now! And Dve found out what you 
wanted to know. It’s about what you said 
about money. Money isn’t at all a terrible 
thing if one knows what it’s for. The trouble 
seems to be that so few do! Most people 
seem to think that money is either to hoard 
away, or to buy a lot of things for themselves 
that they don’t need and are better off 
without. And it isn’t for these at all! Money, 
in the first place, was made to spend. In the 
second place it was made to spend in buying 
happiness for others. It's like what Ingersoll 

wasn't it he? said about making health 
contagious instead of disease. I don’t know 
exactly what the application is, but it’s 
there somewhere. Money shouldn't be 
allowed to hang around the house and act 
mean. It should be sent out into the world 
to do good. It sounds most frightfully 
preachy, I know. But it’s the truth. If 
people would only do with money the exact 
antithesis (1 always loved that word, it 
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sounds so erudite!) of what they are doing 
money would be a very nice thing. . . . I 
wonder if they ever will! Or will they keep 
on forever fighting each other and robbing 
each other for a little more money when they 
could sit down together pleasantly and divide 
up and have plenty for all! 

“[ wonder, too, about another thing. It’s 
the Golden Rule. Everybody professes to 
believe it. But nobody ever follows it. And 
it seems such a simple thing to do. And if 
only they would use it, why, the world 
would be the happiest place imaginable! 
There wouldn't be any wars, or any strikes, 
or any anything! Just everybody being 
happy and pleasant and kind to everybody 
GEee. « « « 

“The more I know about the world, the 
less [ know. . . . But it’s a very happy one 
for us. . . . We're still here in the country 
and I'm doing the cooking and people don’t 
think I'm quite right in the head. And we're 
so happy! And everything would be quite 
as it used to be except 

“T must go now. I just looked out the 
window where little Walsingham and 
Desirée are playing automobile with a red 
wagon, and he was driving and he ran into 
the dog and she fell right out on her nose into 
the flower-bed — just like the time we hit 
the watering trough and they're crying 
and I know I don’t need to worry about their 
lungs, anyway. 

* And besides, the biscuits are burning, and 
their father just came in the front gate — 
the children’s father, I mean, not the bis- 
cuits’ — and so is 


There you are. That answers you, doesn’t it? 
And Wilkins, sir? He's back in Prooklyn, 
and happy. too. . . Yes. I know. 
But didn't LT tell you it is a queer world? 


|The end] 


Porter Emerson Browne’s novel has made a hit with Me- 


Clure readers. 


His serial is “different.” 


Vow that it has 


ended he will write short stories and articles for us and 


“A Primer for Pacifists~ 


the best satire he has done 





The Great Dominion Bank Robbery 


Continued from page 18| 





figured that we would have our day in Court 
in Napanee and I did not let this demonstra- 
tion in any way interfere with my efforts to 
solve the mystery of this bank robbery. We 
had the numbers of the stolen certificates 
and I knew that on the twenty-thousand 
dollar lot the cashier's signature must be 
forged before the bills could be passed off; 
so here was our chance. If the thieves had 
had enough gray matter to destroy these 
bills, I doubt if the mystery would ever have 
been solved. But such was not the case, 
for on July 3rd of the year following the 
burglary the Dominion Bank of Montreal 
wired New York that two of the ten-dollar 
certificates, bearing the forged signature of 
Mr. Bains, had been received there from a 
bank in a near by Canadian town. Bear 
in mind that this bank had the numbers of 
these bills, was on the lookout for them and 
carefully scrutinized every ten-dollar note 
that was presented. 

In my whole career I never received a 
telegram that gave me more satisfaction 
than this one. I got hold of George Watrous 
in a hurry, and we made a rush trip to 
Montreal. On investigation I found that 
the two stolen bills had been received by a 
French Canadian farmer while he was in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, with a carload 
of potatoes. This farmer told me that he 
had been approached in the railroad yards 
by a stranger who hailed him as a fellow 
countryman and asked him to change some 
Canadian for American money, and_ the 
farmer had done so. 

I proceeded at once to Manchester and 
looked up Chief of Police Healey and Jack 
O’ Down, who was considerable of a detective 
and a terror to New Hampshire crooks. 

When I told them about the French farmer 
who had exchanged American money for the 
two Canadian bills, O'Down immediately 
said: “The fellow who had the Canadian 
money must be the same one that bought 
the phonograph here in the local department 
store, because no one around here has had 
enough money to buy one as yet.” 

“Who might he be, Jack?” | asked him. 

“A mysterious old fellow called George 


Pare, who lives with his sister, Mme. Sour 
ciere, on the outskirts of the town,” he re- 
plied. 

Between Jack O'Down and the other 
members of the police force we found out 
that Mme. Sourciere, with her stepdaugh- 
ter, was on a visit to Canada at the 
time and that her brother George was home 
alone. We also learned that’ Madame had 
taken a phonograph with her on her Canadian 
trip. What was more natural, then, than to 
suppose that the lady had gone to Canada 
with some of the ten-dollar notes stolen by 
George — for we were now working on thy 
theory that he was the thief — with the 
purpose of disposing of them through the 
merchants up there? Mme. Sourciere spoke 
French, had lived in Montreal, and would not 
be suspected. 

I left George Pare under secret surveillance, 
and beat it back to Montreal, and by a 
series of adroit inquiries found that Mme. 
Sourciere and her stepdaughter had gone on 
a visit to Quebec and thence to St. Thomas 
where I located her at a hotel as the French 
lady who was traveling with her daughter 
and a phonograph. They were registered 
as Mrs. Wilcox and Miss Olive Wilcox of 
Toronto 

I sized Mrs. Wilcox up in the dining-room 
that night. She was a_ striking-looking 
woman of young middle age, very well 
dressed, and with that inscrutable Latin 
sort of face that you can’t get past any more 
than a stone wall. [ secured a place at her 
table, but she pretended not to speak English 
and once, when I ventured some common 
place she said: ‘* Pardon, monsieur, je ne com 
pre nds pas.” 

The girl with her was a little beauty 
big eyes and a mass of curly hair. She 
would have looked wonderful on the stage 
And that gave me an idea. I decided that 
for the time being, I was not a prosy detec- 
tive paid to keep law and order, but the 
manager of a theatrical troupe, and that I 
wanted Mile. Olive Wilcox’s beautiful eyes 
and long curls in my company. 

I had some cards printed that read, 
“Walter Robinson, Superba Stock Com- 
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Better than Leather 





Nedlin Soles | 
Better Soles | 


More Lasting 
Soles 


Neolin Soles are modern soles 
— scientific, synthetic 
soles. 


Neolin is dry in winter—grip- 
ground any time. 








| Neolin is light in summer and 











Better than Leather 
— tellcnseartice aa 


wear-long at all times. 





Neolin is for elderly feet— 
it’s foot-easier. 


Neolin is for younger feet— 
it’s up-to-date. 


Neolin is waterproof. 
Neolin looks well. 


Neolin is better than leather | 
— it’s reliable, always 
the same. | 


Neolin is better than rubber | 
—it will not draw the 
feet. 


Above all,remember Ne3dlin 
saves, saves, saves—for itlasts, |} 
lasts, lasts. 


Get Nedlin for your shoes 
and save on your children’s 
shoe-bills too. 


Nedlin Soles in black — 
white—tan. Cost no more. 
Retailers and repairers have 
them or can getthem. Avoid 
the composition imitations. 
Remember Nedlin—and mark 
that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: Nedlin— 











the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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pany, Montreal,” and when Madame saw 
one of these she became graciousness itself 
and agreed to receive me upstairs in their 
rooms. Incidentally, she discovered that 
she could speak “a leetle English,” and as 
she went on she found English more and more 
easy, apparently, and chattered away with 
the faintest of accents. She was genuinely 
interested in my theatrical plan for her step- 
daughter and asked me to call again. 

Just in passing I may mention that there 
is almost invariably a ““woman in the case” 
in any criminal history. The women and 
girls connected with crooks, whether by ties 
of affection or of mutual advantage and 
gain, are as much an element of the criminal 
world as the malefactors themselves. The 
sweethearts, sisters or business partners of 
the thieves are either themselves the incen- 
tives and instigators of the crimes, or the 
accomplices to the commission of them, or 
else the accessories after the fact. These 
women are apt to be loyal, and it is usually 
harder to get them to “peach” than the 
men. Mme. Sourcicre, however, proved to 
be an exception. 

I arranged to make my second call while 
Miss Olive wa. out shopping and I put 
George Watrous on her trail. 

Madame received me very courteously, 
but I could see that, while she probably did 
not suspect me personally, she was very 
much on the alert. 

“It is fortunate that you came today,” 
she began, “as my daughter and I are just 
leaving.” 

I looked the lady straight in the eyes and 
then, for a wonder, I tried a sort of Sherlock 
Holmes stunt. I say for a wonder, because 
real detectives very rarely act like story- 
book detectives; but this Mme. Sourciere 
with her black eyes and pretty white 
teeth and those smiles that she shot at me 
now and then — well, she was a dead ringer 
for the beautiful melodrama adventuress and 
I had a hunch to tease the situation alonga 
little in a theatrical way. It’s just as well 
that I did. 

“Madame,” I said, “I'm sorry, but I’ve 
been sent here on a disagreeable mission. 
I guess somebody in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, has made a mistake.” 

I said this innocently, but my eyes were 
on her and I saw her left hand shut as I 
mentioned Manchester. 

“Then you're not interested in my step- 
daughter?” she snapped out. “That was 
only an excuse?” 

“It was an excuse,” [ admitted, “but Pm 
interested in Miss Olive, too. If you will 
explain a few little things perhaps we can 
clear up this trouble. For instance, are you 
really Mrs. Wilcox of Toronto, or are you 
Mme. Sourciere of Manchester?” 

After a little bluffing and dignity stuff she 
finally acknowledged (when she saw I had the 
goods on her, that she was Mme. Sourciere 
of Manchester. What of it? 

I was sympathetic and apologetic, but I 
came to the point and told her that she was 
suspected of having money in her possession 
that had been stolen from the Dominion Bank 
of Canada. It was my duty to make a search. 

“Why, certainly.” she said, very smiling 
and polite. You see she had got her second 
wind now, and I knew I was going to have 
a job finding that money. 

They had two rooms at this hotel, she and 
her stepdaughter, but their things were all 
packed, ready to go: so, apparently, [T had 
only to examine the two trunks and two bags 
that were wailing there, locked and strapped. 

Well, I examined them and, believe me, 
I didn’t let a thing get past me, but there 
were no ten-dollar bills. [ pounded over 
the trunks and made measurements for false 
bottoms or false sides, but I found nothing. 
Then I searched the rooms, the closets, the 
bureau drawers. Nothing. - 

It began to look as if the stuff wasn't there 
and, of course, she might have hidden it 
outside, but something in the way this 
woman looked at me told me I was on the 
right track. The stolen money was there 
if | could only find it. 

I should add that one of the trunks had 
originally been a tool chest and was made 
with several shallow wooden trays, but I 
could discover nothing queer about these 
trays or about the sides or the bottom. 

While I was puzzling over this there came 
a knock at the door and George Watrous 
arrived to report about the girl. 

Just then T had my theatrical idea. 

I took George aside and explained the 
situation and told him what to do. He was 
to whisper to me very earnestly and every 
now and then look sharply at Mme. Sour- 
ciere, who was watching: us from the other 
end of the room; and once or twice he was 


to point to the tool chest and nod as if he had 
discovered something very important. 

We carried out this little pantomime while 
she glared at us, not knowing what we were 
saying and consumed with curiosity and fear. 
A detective is always looking for these signs 
of fear, always ready to take advantage of 
them. 

“Madame,” I said, “the game is up. My 
assistant tells me that your stepdaughter 
has confessed everything.” 

Of course this was not true and I think 
Mme. Sourciere knew it was not true, but 
she moved uneasily. 

“There is nothing to confess,” 
swered. 

“We know where the money is, or part of 
it. Miss Olive has told us.” 

“Oh, she has! Then you know it isn't 
here.” 

** We know it is in that tool chest. Go and 
get it, George,” I said to my assistant, 
““where Miss Olive told you.” 

George went to the tool chest and began 
turning things over in a businesslike way 
although he had no idea what he was doing. 
I watched the woman, realizing that she 
would have the laugh on us if my bluff 
failed. If there was no money hidden in 
that tool chest I had placed myself in a 
foolish position, and she knew it. Neverthe- 
less, my intuition held strong that the money 
was in the tool chest. I had not found it, 
George might not find it, but it was there. 

In‘a few minutes George came back and 
whispered that he could find no money. 

“That's all right,” said I. “Go down 
stairs and give this to the hotel clerk.” I 
scribbled on a piece of paper. “Hustle!” 


she an- 


HILE he was gone I talked good-nat 
uredly with the lady. Her eyes were 
getting blacker every minute. 

“Tell you what [ll do, Madame,” I kidded 
her. “To make it interesting I'll bet you 
twenty-five dollars that within fifteen minutes 
you make a clean breast of everything.” 

She was furious by this time, she could 
have killed me, but she never said a word; 
just stood there tapping her foot, with an 
anxious eye on the door. I had her; I 
knew it. 

“What do you think I sent George for?” 
I teased her. “Give you three guesses. 
For a warrant? No, I've got it already, 
signed and sealed. For handcuffs? Listen!” 
I jingled my coat pocket and I could see her 
turn pale. “Ah! Here he is! Show her 
what I sent you for, George,” I said to my 
assistant, and he held up an ordinary brace 
and bit. 

“Now, George,” I continued, “T want you 
to bore this chest full of holes. Take the 
things out first. We'll see whether Ive 
made a mistake.” 

He took the things out and was just start- 
ing the first hole when I stopped him. 

“Wait!” I said. “Before we settle this, 
I'll explain why I'm so confident. Listen, 
Madame! In the first place, it’s a queer 
thing for a woman to be traveling around 
with a tool chest instead of a trunk.” 

“It belongs to my brother!” snapped the 
woman. “He's a mechanic!” 

“A mighty good mechanic!” I agreed 
“Te made this tool chest himself, didn’t he?” 

~ 

“But why did he make these cleats so 
wide and so thick? Tell him that set me 
thinking. No mechanic in the world ever 
made such cleats by accident. He must 
have had a reason. Go ahead, George!” 

Five minutes later the woman broke down 
and confessed everything. She couldn't 
very well do anything else, for we found 
several thousand dollars of the stolen bills 
inside the wood of the tool chest, most of them 
stuffed into cunningly hollowed-out spaces 
in those suspicious-looking cleats. It was a 
lucky guess on my part, and I am free to 
admit that I might try a hundred times to 
pull off such a stunt, and fail every time. 

Mme. Sourciere’s confession involved a 
whole gang, including her brother, George 
Pare, Robert Mackie of Belleville, Ontario, 
(Pontin’s home town), a man named Holden 
from Boston, a burglar named Jack Roche 
and our friend Pontin, the popular and 
athletic Napanee bank clerk. 

She also revealed some of the ingenious 
methods used by George Pare in concealing 
the stolen money. For one thing he had 
procured a large packing-box and had 
braced the four inside corners with four-by- 
four-inch scantling. Then, having hollowed 
these out, and stuffed the bored-out spaces 
with stolen bills, he had placed the box in a 
coal bin and filled it with ashes. 

Of course I had to have Pare’s confession 
to make my case complete, so I took the 
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two Sourciere women up to Montreal., left 
them in safe custody, and repaired to Man- 
chester to arrest Pare. I realized that the 
old fellow was a bit of a genius in his way 
and T paid him the compliment of running 
him down to rights before springing any 
handeuff stuff. 

I found Pare at his work bench in a wood- 
shed off the barn. He looked up at me from 
a lathe he was planing, his face rayed with 
wrinkles, and I could see that he knew 
something was up. 

“T've got a job for you,” I said. “They 
tell me you're a first-rate mechanic. I have 
some stuff to take across the border, and I 
don’t want to pay duty on it. Understand? 
Now can you fix up a piece of furniture for 
me so that I can pack in it — oh, any old 
thing-—and ship it through as ordinary 
household effects?” 

He put down his plane and looked at me 
“Why vou ask me that?” he demanded, with 
a stronger French accent than his sister's. 

“Because T want to get the stuff across,” 
I began; but he interrupted me. 

“You would not get a stranger for that.” 
he said positively. [ told you he was a 
genius in his way and when he spoke like 
that T laughed and said, “Right you are! 
Come across, Pare!” 

He stood and considered and TL had a 
chance to look at his hands. They were 
long and sensitive, with finely shaped fingers 
in spite of a little surface roughness from 
manual work. In <y professional experience 
there are only two classes of men who have 
that type of hands, artists and crooks — and 
a good crook is an artist 

I took a chance and said suddenly: “* Pare, 
how long is it since you handled a com- 
bination?” 

He started to bluster at that, but I could 
see the shot had gone home and-it turned out 
(as T had suspected) that he had been a pro- 
fessional safe-breaker in his day. [Thad him 
two or three different ways, and he knew it. 

“Well” he said, taking off his leather 
apron deliberately, “L might have known 
vou'd have inquired at the department store 
and found out about that dining-room table.” 

“What dining-room table?” I asked in 
surprise 

He stared. “T thought vou knew! That was 
where [ kept the bulk ef the bills in hollows in 
the legs. I got the table at the same time I 
bought the phonograph. Thad a time getting 
a table with legs that were thick enough!” 

It was a fairly easy matter after that to 
make him confess to his part of the crime. 

The part of his story that most interested 
me was how Pare got the combination of the 
safe at Napanee. [shall never forget his quiz- 
zical smile as he told me how this was done. 

The cashier, Mr. Bains, he said, was very 
fond of golf. On a certain day Bains went 
out on the golf links and left Pontin to close 
the safe door. Pare and Holden had = in- 
structed Pontin if he ever received orders to 
close the safe door to shoot the bolts but not 
disturb the combination. Pontin, and an- 
other clerk, remember, had the combination 
of the vault but didn’t as [ explained at 
the beginning of this article -- have the 
combination of the safe inside. Pare and 
Holden entered the bank that night and with 
the combination of the vault lock furnished 
by Pontin opened the safe. 

“Hold on!” said IL “Let me get this 
straight. Pontin the bank clerk was your 
accomplice and he let you and Holden enter 
the bank on the night of the robbery?” 

“Ves,” said Pare. “You see, there was 
no night watchman in this little town.” 

“All right. Now we'll suppose you're 
inside the bank and Pontin has the vault 
combination, but not the safe combination. 
Then what?” 

“Then we opened the safe door by simply 
drawing the bolts. I told you they hadn't 
been locked fast because Pontin had been 
careful not to spin the combination knob 
after he shut the safe door.” 

“So the safe had never been really locked?” 

“That’s right.” grinned the safe-breaker 
as he saw that this was a new one to me. 

He went on to explain how they had next 
taken off the back of the combination, thus 
exposing the tumblers to view, and, by reach- 
ing round to the front of the door, had manip- 
ulated the knob until they found where the 
tongue first dropped into the tumblers. 
They made a record of this and continued 
the operation until they got a record of the 
five numbers of the combination of the safe. 

“Pretty slick work,” I admitted. “No 
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drilling, no explosives, and you had the 
combination?” 

Pare nodded with the pride of an artist. 

“You bet we did, and it worked. I had 
quite a thrill when I swung that safe door 
open and saw $45,000 lying there in nice 
clean packages. And we never touched it!” 

“What!” 

“Not a dollar. We put everything back 
exactly as it was and came away.” 

“But why?” : 

The veteran bank robber tapped his fore- 
head. 

“Suppose we had taken that money then? 
And suppose you detective boys had come on 
the scene and found that Bains had gone out 
on the golf course and given Pontin instruc- 
tions to close the safe? Wouldn't you have 
had it on Pontin? Wouldn't it have looked 
as if Pontin had looted the safe before he 
closed the door?” 

“T see. So you waited until another 
night?" 

“Sure. We could afford to wait. We had 
the two combinations. It was Bains himself 
who closed the safe door when we pulled 
the trick, so there was nothing on Pontin.” 

Pare said that after the robbery was com- 
mitted they had reset the combinations of the 
vault and the safe on other numbers so that 
when the officials came to the bank the next 
morning they could open neither one of 
these doors. Thus investigation was de- 
layed and any suspicion was divided among 
four instead of being centered in Pontin. 

For the information of those unfamiliar 
with a crime of this character and especially 
for the benefit of those who are students of 
the “Alias Jimmy Valentine” theories, I 
say, without fear of contradiction, that there 
is no known instance of any person unlocking 
a three, four or five wheel combination lock 
without possessing the method of determining 
by the “click” or by the sound when the 
tumbler drops into the groove. Makers of 
combination locks throughout the country, 
at the time of the Napanee bank burglary 
offered $1,000 to $5,000 to anyone who could 
unlock one of their combinations as they set 
them. Of course, such combinations have 
been opened by experts and by persons who 
profess to be able to do this, but only on 
combinations on which they have figured 
out the lock might be set as 20, 40, 60, 
80-— 15, 30, 45,— or 10, 20, 30, 40. Any 
mathematician can figure out how many 
combinations can be made on an 80 or 100 
dial on a 3, 4 or 5 wheel combination. But 
to work either one of these out would require 
from 60 to 100 years, twelve hours’ work 
each day. 


OLDEN was arrested in Boston. In his 

possession were found a lot of curios and 

rare coins that had been in the strong box of 

the safe, also a quantity of the new bills which 

he attempted to burn just after we got him. 

These we found to be some of the forged 
notes. 

The arrests of Pare and Holden were 
made so quietly that the news of them did 
not get to Canada in time to warn the other 
suspects before we got there. With Silas 
Carpenter, Chief of Detectives in Montreal, 
I proceeded to Kingston and there again 
mef our dear old Irish Magistrate who issued 
warrants for the arrest of Pontin, Jack 
Roche, and Robert Mackie. We arranged 
for the arrest of Pontin and then proceeded 
to Belleville, where at midnight we arrested 
Mackie. We found a quantity of the stolen 
money in his possession also. Some time 
later Roche was arrested. 

With Mackie in a hired hack, we drove 
hack to Napanee. The hack-driver mu- 
tinied on us and we handcuffed him to the 
prisoner. We all arrived in front of the 
bank on a certain Monday, when to the 
astonishment of the natives, the news of the 
arrests was made public. 

I am not a malicious man nor prone to 
exult at my enemies’ downfall, but I may as 
well admit that I was human enough to feel 
# pleasurable sense of triumph when we saw 
those rascals sentenced at the Fall Assizes. 

It wasn’t so much catching the thieves 
that was so satisfying, it was revisiting that 
unfriendly town, more or less in the roles of 
cqnquering heroes. You may remember 
that» we had left it in ignominious defeat, 
and were lucky to have escaped being ridden 
out on a rail. 

And yet I doubt if we were really any more 
popular than before. As I said at the commence- 
ment of this story, nobody loves a detective. 


Mr. Dougherty has written another true detective 
story — “~The Minneapolis Diamond Robbery” — 
even more fascinating than this. It is coming soon 
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For Every Room in Your Home 
Congoleum Rugs are made in so wide a range of designs 
and colorings, that you will find patterns for use in any 
room of the home where you have need for a moderate- 
priced rug. 

Better Than Cheap Woven Rugs 
Congoleum Rugs are different from woven rugs, as the 
surface is firm, non-porous and washable. And they have 
many points of superiority over cheap woven rugs because 
they are sanitary, easy to clean and never curl or “kick-up” 
at the edges and corners. 

With Congoleum Rugs there is no need of filling the air 
with germs and dust from beating and sweeping; you 
keep them bright and clean by simply using a damp mop. 
Congoleum Rugs lie flat without fastening; they “hug the 
floor,” preventing all dust and dirt from getting under them. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 
Congoleum Rugs are made in two grades, Congoleum Art- 
Rugs and Congoleum Utility-Rugs. 


Rugs as serviceable and beautiful as Congoleum Art-Rugs 
have never before been sold at so low a price. They are 
designed by famous rug artists. Everyone marvels at their 
beauty. Don't buy any floor covering until you see them, 
Congoleum They are a real rug sensation. 

Art-Rug Congoleum Art-Rugs are made in many designs in the two 
No. 300 following large sizes: 

9 feet x 10‘ feet, $10.00 9 feet x 12 feet, $11.00 


Congoleum Utility-Rugs 
This is our original line, possessing all the remarkable Con- 
goleum characteristics. The range of patterns and sizes 
is greater than in the Art-Rugs, offering an unusual selec- 
tion where a low-priced rug is desired. 
3 feet x 4‘ feet $ .98 each 6 feet x 6 feet $2.60 each 
3 feecx6 feet 1.30 each 6 feet x 9 feet — . 

wo-piece Rug 

4% feet x 4'5 feet 1.50 each 


9 feet x 12 feet $800 each 
For sale by good dealers everywhere; if, however, 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will. 


Prices in the far West average 15° higher than those quoted; 
in Canada prices average 25% higher. 


Congoleum 4@ 
Utility-Rug aw | , VY 
iwRee “The Congoleum Company 
Philadelphia , Seputeest € Boston 


Chicago The Bawcll Company San Francisco 
Montreal f Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 












The rug on the floor is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 306. The 9 x 12 ft. size retails for $11.00 
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Rug Chart FREE 


You really should have before 
you one oF cana handsome Con- 
goleum Rug Charts. While they 

lo not do complete justice to 
the remarkable beauty of the de- 
signs and colors, they will show 
you the full line and tell you the 
complete story. Write for a copy 
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Make Your Floors Beautiful For Little Money 


Per N these days of high prices many a housewife has asked herself, “How can | have 
. attractive floors for little money?” And thousands of them have found the real solu- 


tion of this problem in Congoleum Rugs. 


Congoleum Rug Borders 
You must admire the beauty of hardwood floors—everyone 
does. Why not have them without the expense, by using 
Congoleum Rug Borders around a center rug? Congoleum 
Rug Borders are not cheap, painted imitations. They are 
reproduced right from the original wood. Far better than 
painting and staining your old floors. Besides their beauty, 
they are washable, sanitary and lie flat without fastening. 
Your dealer will sell you any length you ask for. Made in 
36- and 24-inch widths at 50c. and 40c. a yard respectively. 


Be Sure the Name “Congoleum” 
Is on the Back 

Congoleum has many imitations; therefore, for your own 
protection, look for the name “Congoleum” on the back of 
every rug or rug border you buy. Congoleum Rugs are 
manufactured in accordance with United States and foreign 
patents, with numerous other patents pending both in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

















**Hold up your head, 
dear, water won’t hurt 
you any more than it 
will our new Congo- 
leum Rug.”’ 
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You Can’t Move Too Fast for Chalmers “Porosknit” 


No matter how fast you walk or run, or how 
strenuously you exercise, Chalmers “Porosknit” 
Underwear moves with you — and keeps you cool. 


Its little “holes” let the heat of your body 
escape and allow the fresh, cooling air to get to 
your skin, stimulating rapid evaporation. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ Underwear 


Its fabric instantly absorbs perspiration, keeping 
you comfortable on the stickiest day. 

Give this genuine “Porosknit”’ a severe test. 
Wear it when you are “playing your game”’— it 
will produce a zone of coolness next your skin. 

You cannot but be delighted with “Porosknit” 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Union Suits with the elastic Closed Crotch that 
cannot cut. Made of the best materials, well tailored 
to fit without tightness or bagginess. 

Seams are reinforced; buttons well sewed on. 
Thorough washing is so easy that laundry wear 
and tear is much reduced. 


Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ Underwear 
is guaranteed in every respect 
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Brew of Ashes 


[Continued from page 16}| 





Kosioscrakos irately reflected what a fool he 
was — with the noon rush on! Why hadn’t 
he waited till a less busy time — or even for- 
ever? He knew by sad experience that in the 
world there are far more women willing, nay, 
even desirous, to be kissed than there are 
steady, reliable dishwashers. Annella irately 
reflected with swiftness that she might not 
get another job so near the créche and bit- 
terly told herself that she was altogether too 
impulsive! Having endured Albert Welson 
for several detestable months, she could not 
be irreparably injured by a mere kiss from a 
fat old man, perspiring and disagreeable 
though he might be. 

Not knowing what to say, neither said 
anything. Then Kosioscrakos, with a brusk 
turning of his huge body, betook himself to 
the front room. At the same moment, 
Annella, with a brusk turning of her lean 
body, began piling more side-dishes into the 
hot pan. He did not discharge her -- to her 
relief. And he did not again kiss her — to 
her relief. 


FEW weeks later, encouraged by a 

waitress, Annella asked defiantly for a 
raise, and got it —fifty cents. But it did not 
cause her to indulge in any orgy or extrava- 
gance. She owed a doctor bill of two dollars. 
Eva — she had named the baby after her 
mother — had had a touch of fever and 
indigestion. 

Eva, though, was a healthy child — luckily 
for Annella’s pocketbook. And when she 
was a month old, she could smile. At three 
months, she deigned to begin to converse 
with her mother. Oh, with marvelous intel- 
ligibility!' At four months, she gave a star- 
tling exhibition of her ability to control her 
ten graceful pink toes. Whatever a baby’s 
claims to being detrimental property, mo- 
notony is not one. As soon as she paid the 
doctor's bill, Annella began to save toward 
two dollars for a white serge coat for Eva. 
Extravagant? Well — didn’t Eva justify it? 
She kept it wrapped in tissue paper so that it 
would remain clean. 

Two months later, a second waitress told 
her that she was certainly some bonehead 
to stick at her present job. Why didn’t she 
also get table work? Plenty of places paid 
seven dollars a week. And — tips. 

Annella gravely thought over the advice. 
She could wait on table. Several times, in 
emergency, Kosioscrakos had sent her out to 
take an order or two. But — it would be a 
jump! And she was morbidly afraid to jump, 
like an amateur who once has gone face down 
in a pool bottomed with broken glass and 
thereby gashed and scarred himself for life. 
At present her work was hard, her niche in 
life distasteful. It grew more distasteful as 
she grew more fortified by regularity of living 
and by the baby’s continued comfort at the 
creche. But she was safe in the niche. In- 
come and output tallied — and would con- 
tinue to tally, barring sickness. At times she 
longed almost intolerably for cleaner, nicer 
work, another room, another way of living. 

She asked the waitress if meals were always 
included. She regarded hatefully food for 
herself if it meant expenditure. 

“You ninny! Sure!’’ And she added 
again, “And tips.” 

Annella gravely calculated. Tips — well, 
Annella did not count on tips. She consid- 
ered only the certainties. She had little 
betting. blood. Or perhaps it was that Eva 
had suckled away all her betting blood. One 
can run a risk for one’s self. But not for a 
baby. There would be carfare. She would 
not room very far from the créche. She 
would not take Eva to another créche. The 
gaunt freckled Scotch sisters of this one had 
become her best friends. 

She would have to dress better. She re- 
flected that her one black serge skirt would 
do a month or two. She had yet three white 
waists, well-worn, but not out-worn. All her 
shoes but the black velvet pair were worn 
out. But they would do two weeks. After 
two long thoughtful weeks, Annella decided 
that it wouldn’t be a perilous jump. So the 
Waitress, scornfully amused at her caution, 
piloted her and recommended her to a down- 
town lunchroom —one of a big, cleanly 
moderate-priced chain. And there she was 
delighted, almost incredulous, to learn that 
she had every other Sunday off. This meant 
a saving of ten cents—at the créche — 
leisure to do her and Eva’s laundering and a 


chance to get acquainted with Eva in the 
daytime. 

And as for tips, for the first time in months 
Annella’s eyes flashed a blue that was almost 
pretty. Actually there were such things as 
tips! — even in a lunchroom where a twenty- 
five cent meat order included potatoes and 
gravy. At first she very shyly, with some 
shame, took the dime or, more often, the 
nickel. Annella had the high delicate nostrils 
indicative of a pride that disliked being ruled 
by necessity. But — Eva! If she took them 
shyly, it cannot be denied that she took them 
greedily as well. She soon averaged about a 
dollar and a half in tips weekly. One gala 
week she got four dollars — which elated her 
so much that she was correspondingly de- 
pressed the following when she got only sixty 
cents. Presently she had two customers who 
tipped her regularly. One, a fussy old man, 
left a dime every evening. The other, a sour, 
shabby man who never looked up from his 
invariable mutton with noodles, left fifteen 
cents every third noon; never more, never 
less. 

In this chain of lunchrooms, the food 
served employees was very different from 
that lumped out at Kosioscrakos’s. Wait- 
resses practically had their choice of the bill- 
of-fare. Annella began to grow dainty of 
appetite. It was her first chance for a long 
time. And, correspondingly, there came over 
her thin, eager face a certain daintiness of 
expression. And this was colored by the 
cosmetic of content, as Eva continued well; 
which is a very excellent cosmetic indeed. 
Also a tonic, a nerve-strengthener and a stim- 
ulant. At the end of two months Annella had 
regained some of the courage that Albert 
Welson had cruelly stripped away from her. 
She felt justified in taking a better room, one 


clean and light at two dollars and a half a | 


week. She found one near the créche. Also 
she felt justified in paying two dollars for a 
pair of doeskin bootees for Eva. 

At the end of twelve months, she had 
thirty-one dollars in bank, she had paid ten 
dollars in doctor bills for Eva (though Agnes 
MacManus amusedly said it wasn’t neces- 
sary; the child was merely feverish from 
teething!) and she had spent over seventy 
dollars for clothes for herself and small 
daughter. Which — though it was only a 
dollar and a half a week — meant that Eva 
had nearly a dozen inexpensive ready-made 
dresses, petticoats and flannel shirts and 
plenty of tiny stockings, while Annella had a 
trim ready-made blue cloth svit, six tasteful 
ready-made white waists, three pairs of shoes, 
a pretty plain hat, petticoats, underwear and 
stockings, besides many of the little acces- 
sories of toilet and wardrobe which cost only 
ten or twenty-five cents apiece. 

So it was natural that her blue eyes should 
have the alert, attractive expression of irises 
that have surveyed the world and say it is 
good. And many men to whom she carried 
coffee and wheat cakes or roast beef with 
mashed potatoes, were quite willing to meet 
her outside the lunchroom. But they never 
lengthily annoyed her with this willingness. 
Annella had that duenna which is better than 
big brother, stern father, anxious mother or 
suspicious chaperon—a_ cold, bone-deep 
dislike of man and of men. When one pes- 
tered her into looking at him impersonally, 
she gave him the scrutinizing, disliking gaze 
that she had learned for Albert Welson. It 
was effective. 

At the end of four years Annella had two 
hundred dollars in bank. Then Harriet 
Crowe, another waitress, suggested that they 
take a small flat together.. Harriet was a tall, 
stolid, homely woman, but honest and of good 
habits. Annella was willing. They paid 
twenty-five dollars a month for four steam- 
heated rooms and spent ninety dollars fur- 
nishing them. Eva had a white-painted 
chiffonier all to her small self. She was a 
plump six-year-old then, with bobbed brown 
hair. ‘Lovely hair,” admired Harriet. “I 
—I wish it weren't so sleek,” said Annella, 
absently. 

‘Two years later, Harriet had to give up her 
work. The arches of her broad feet were 
badly broken. But she was an excellent plain 
sewer and said she could get plenty of that 
work. And she did. Annella cheerfully in- 
sisted that she would assume more of the ex- 
pense of their living because now Eva needn’t 
be taken to the créche every day, but might 
stay home with Harriet. ‘The MacManus 
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sisters were about to transfer the créche and 
go out West to an old brother's ranch to end 
their days. Annella had been a bit worried. 
Now she need not be. Eva was going to 
school now, too. 

But Annella took warning from Harriet’s 

misfortune and looked about for shorter hours 
of work. She found them. She quit the 
lunchroom and was taken on the extra supper 
force of a higher-class place. The hours were 
from six P.M. to nine-thirty, and she got five 
dollars. She was an expert waitress by this 
time. From eleven A.M. till three-thirty 
P.M. she was in the tea-room of a modish 
department-store and for that got four 
dollars. In the supper hours her tips were 
excellent. She averaged six dollars a week. 
In the tea-room they were much less. An- 
nella learned, with some amusement, that 
women in chiffon velvet gowns can hang onto 
a dime like a dying man to hope in a hereafter, 
and yet clamor petulantly for super-service. 
But, curiously, she enjoyed the time in the 
tea-room and merely endured the hours at 
the supper work. The restaurant was garish. 
This tea-room happened to be artistic. She 
told Harriet that she reveled in its furnishings 
—the gray velvet floor and the soft light 
which filtered down from silver-chained in- 
verted bowls. Also, curiously, she liked to 
wear the dainty caps and. aprons. Penury 
had whipped her a long time, so that under 
its lash she had learned to feel guilty when 
buying anything better than she was required 
to wear. She was now demurely glad to han- 
dle the sheer frilled things that demanded 
so much laundering. 
Later she told Harriet that there was only 
one dsawback to the tea-room’s artistic 
appearance. That was Smurkins, the short, 
pursy, red-haired lace buyer of the store, who 
lunched regularly at one of her tables. 

Still later, with a short, irritable laugh, she 
told Harriet that Smurkins had let her know 
that it was merely because of her that he 
lunched there so regularly. 

“Fresh?” inquired Harriet, sympathet- 
ically. 

“N-no,” slowly. “I can’t say he’s fresh. 
He’s respectful enough.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Harriet. ‘Them depart- 


ment-store buyers get big salaries!” insinu- 
atingly. 
“Do they?” responded Annella, in a 


snappy tone not usual to her. “His furzy 
red hair hurts my eyes!” 

“Oh, you'd get used to it,”’ jocularly began 
Harriet. 

“No! LIwouldn’t get used to it!” inter- 
rupted Annella, so icily, so haughtily, that 
Harriet, stolid, slow to take offense, was half- 
offended. “The more I saw it, at close 
range, the more I'd loathe it!” 

She stared angrily across the room to 
where Eva's sleek, bobbed head bent over 
a picture-book. Harriet wrongly interpreted 
that hard look. “Brown's prettier,” she 
said hastily. “And we're getting along fine 
on our own salaries.” 

Eva suddenly looked up. She was then 
eight years old. “I want hair ribbons,” she 
announced imperiously. “I’m too old for 
bobbed hair!” 

The two women laughed together. But 
Annella, eyes presently grave, did not tell her 
friend that she too preferred hair ribbons and 
braided hair to the bobbed locks. For rib- 
bons, big, wide, concealing taffeta bows, took 
away the sleek masculine look which made 
the small head so like an older brown one. 
Four years later Harriet married an elderly 
bookkeeper, a widower for whose three little 
girls she had done considerable plain sewing. 
She sincerely told Annella that she hated to 
leave her, but : 
Annella sincerely assured her that she 
needn't hesitate a second! Eva was big 
enough to look after herself a little, and 
Annella then for a year had had complete 
charge of the tea-room. That meant twenty- 
four dollars a week and no need for doing 
supper work. 

“Ever see that red-haired buyer?” insinu- 
atingly asked Harriet. 

“Smurkins long ago tired of the tea-room’s 
dainty lunches,” laughed Annella, thank- 
fully. “Don’t you worry about me, Harriet 
dear.” 

And there was indeed no need for Harriet 
to worry. For a year Annella and Eva were 
happy and comfortable. Annella had money 
in bank and was earning enough to insure 
Eva plenty of the gay wide taffeta hair bows, 
like butterfly wings, that the small vain soul 
craved. Life for them moved along a smooth 
groove, well-oiled if not silver-geared. 
Annella was past thirty then. But she did 
not look it — quite. Nor did she look like 
a woman who has tasted dregs. Environ- 











ment inevitably has its influence. Her voice 
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was soft — like the tinkle of frail. pretty t 

cups. Her hands were white — like the one 
ery they had charge of. Her walk was one 
ful — it had caught ease perhaps from th 
gray velvet carpet of the tea-room. ? 


_About this time Albert Welson’s route of 
life crossed hers — traced doubtless by the 
evil imp that delights in enabling an unde- 
sirable person to locate a person who has no 
desire to be located. 

He came into the tea-room with a woman 
of hard type. For a while he stared puzzled 
at Annella, chatting to Helen, the cashier 
It took time for recognition to seep through 
the baked soil of his forgetfulness. But Ap. 
nella recognized him at once. The smug- 
cropped brown hair was just the same, only 
thinner, perhaps sleeker. The  loosely- 
hanging lower lip had telltale age’s sag. He 
was trimly garbed, as of old. But were your 
eyes trained to people’s appearances — 
Annella’s eyes were! — you could detect im- 
pecuniosity under that careful trimness, 

Making sure it was Annella, he took the 
woman away and came back to offer repara- 
tion for the wound that he had inflicted. 
Annella gravely told him the wound was 
quite healed, and the cold-cream of toil had 
even massaged away the scar. 

He would not believe her. 
making reparation! 

He insisted so hard, that Annella, with wits 
sharpened on the whetstone of experience, 
astutely guessed that her niche in life looked 
good to him. By making her an honest 
woman, he would feel entitled to share her 
bed and board — especially the board. She 
was quite aware that about her personal 
appearance lay the aura of comfort, if not of 
luxury. So she said, not hiding a certain 
amusement, “‘ No, thanks!” 

At this amused refusal, he was peevishly 
reproachful. Had she no pride? Didn't she 
care for, say, her fellow employees’ opinion? 

Annella’s laugh rang in soft derisive tinkle. 
But she forbore to give him facts that would 
perhaps have eased his solicitude over her — 
that Helen, the pale cashier, had a brother 
serving a life term; that Stella, the tall, deft 
waitress with copper-colored hair and scared 
brown eyes, had to report once a month to the 
Morals Court; that Robins, the bent, gray 
old man who collected all cashiers’ receipts 
at day-end, sneakingly did favors to the cash- 
girls because his own sixteen-year-old Anne 
had taken the river route one dusty July 
night, long before. And there were others. 
“Oh, I guess they wouldn't be too hard on 
me if they knew,” she said composedly. 

Very well! Albert Welson turned haught- 
ily and righteously away, and out of her life. 
He had done all that could be expected of 
him! Evidently (the loose lower lip curled 
bitterly) there was another man! Compos- 
edly Annella allowed him to carry away such 
belief. It was as good a deterrent as any to 
his demand to restore her honor. She did 
not mention Eva. He had forgotten that the 
arrival of such a person had been expected. 





He insisted on 


HEN Eva was fourteen years old and in 

the first year of high school, Annella was 
about as happy as one can be in this world. 
Life was smooth, life was round, life was good 
as a ripe apple. For her it, like Gallia, was 
divided into three parts — the tea-room, the 
neat small flat, and Eva. And of the three, 
Eva was chief. She was as tall as her mother 
and had her mother’s blue eyes. 

“Only somehow they ain’t just like yours,” 
Harriet once puzzled when she ran in for a 
visit. 

Annella could have told her that they got 
the high, white underlids from Albert Wel- 
son. But she didn’t. She had about forgot- 
ten Albert's eyelids. And, with Harriet, she 
smiled indulgently at the long time Eva took 
at the golden-oak dresser arranging her huge 
hair-bows, her fingers fussing at each fold 
till fastidious young taste was satisfied. 
Eva had a large assortment of such bows — 
blue, rose, red, plaid. Annella saw to that. 
Ribbons don’t cost much — especially when 
you are at a department-store daily and can 
keep tab on bargain sales. 

She was a busy woman, was Annella, and 
absorbed. And perhaps continued comfort 
made her a trifle stupid. Comfort does that, 
sometimes. But she was amused — nothing 
more — when Eva, over night, it seemed, 
shed the big butterfly bows, as a snake sheds 
its skin, and emerged with slim bare neck and 
sleek braids caught tightly in place with two 
gay-stoned shell pins that stuck out behind 
her small ears like a pretty yearling’s nubs 
of horns. 

Eva was impatient at her mother's amused, 
amazed gaze. 

“Good gracious, 





Mamma, I've _ been 
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Increased engine power. 

. Smoother riding. 

. Fuel saving. 

. Speedier. 

. Coast farther. 

. Start quicker. 

. Easier to guide. 

. Give greater mileage. 

. More resistive against 
puncture. 

. Repaired easily and 

permanently. 
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Stron Pf arid True 
to the Heart 


EeeegOOK into the heart of a tire, as you would look into 


ls bye the heart of a man, to know the truth about it. 
@ iS 
Beet Before you, its thick, tough hide of Goodrich Black Tread 
rubber stripped back, the heart of a Goodrich Silvertown Cord 


tire is laid bare. 


Mark the giant size of its CABLE-CORD, and its cross-wrapped, 
two-ply structure. 
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The Inside on Tires 


If you could thus look into the heart of ALL tires, you would 
find them of three types: 


COTTON FABRIC, swathed in five to seven plies; 


THREAD CORD, or WEB, (strings the size of a trout line, held parallel the 
circumference of the tire by interspaced cross-threads) gummed together in 


five to seven plies—meaning internal heat; 
CABLE-CORD, the unique, patent-protected, two-ply structure found ONLY 
in Silvertown, the original cord tire—meaning the conquest of internal heat. 


Out of this two-ply, cable-cord construction, saturated with rubber, 
come Silvertown’s unrivaled resilience and durability. 


Though Silvertown cords cost more than fabric tires, you can 
not afford to be, without their economy and comfort. 


Know them by their RED DOUBLE DIAMOND trade mark 


and their generous extra-size. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous fabric Tires—Goodrich Black Safety Treads 


Silvertowns Make All Cars High Grade” 
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History of the Republic 


The Prédium Process of compounding rubber is probably the greatest 


boon ever conferred on tire users. 


Its discovery is as momentous as was 


Republic's invention of the non-skid tire. 
Its economic value cannot be computed. It brings enormous savings to 


tire buyers. 


REPUBLIC 


It makes rubber wondrously tough. 
It increases strength to a point where a strip of Prédium 


to wear. 


process DERES 


It gives it much greater resistance 


Rubber one inch square will support a weight of 3400 pounds. 

The importance to you of Prédium Process is the long-life it puts into 
Republic Tires. Even after the staggard studs are worn smooth, thou- 
sands of miles of service remain in the tire. Prddium Rubber wears very 
slowly, and as evenly as a piece of tempered steel. 















The history of the Republic is a 
history of progressive improvement 
in tire-making. 

Send for asample of Prédium Rubber. 
Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes 
have a record free from trouble 

The Republic Rubber Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


Stats in the S7TAGGaRp and Plain 
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ashamed for a long time to wear those baby 
bows! They're only for young girls!” 

“Young girls!” Annella did not know 
whether to laugh or not. 

“ But I’m too old for them,” calmly. “I got 
these at the corner Variety Shop with the 
fifty cents you gave me for an algebra key. 
‘Cause Janice has one and I always study 
with her.” Then, before the mirror, Eva 
cocked her sleek brown head this way — that 
way — Annella’s heart suddenly skipped a 
beat. Distinctly, as though it were yesterday 
she saw a larger sleek brown head cock this 
way — that way — while he tied his cravat 
at the mirror. 

Well! It was a shock; but of course not 
a monstrous shock. All girls sometime shed 
hair ribbons. Annella got Eva a more taste- 
ful pair of shell pins and became used to the 
sleek bare appearance of the small head. 
Also she began to get used to evenings by 
herself. Eva spent two or three a week at 
Janice’s house; they studied together better 
than alone, said Eva. One night Eva was 
not at home at ten-thirty. Annella desired 
some bromo-seltzer, so she strolled down to 
the drug-store to get it and perhaps meet her. 
Well — she met her! At the soda-fountain 
with a pasty-faced young man. Annella’s 
eyes dilated in dismay and surprise. Surely 
BR <= 

Flushed but defiant, Eva introduced Mr. 
Cahill, whose eyes brazened into Annella’s, 
then shifted away. Gravely Annella shook 
hands with him, even in the dismay of the 
shock amused at Eva’s flutterings and chin- 
tossing. She could not help thinking of a 
baby chick trying to fluff defiantly away 
from the old hen’s wing. But Mr. Cahill 
was not amusing. He was detestable, with 
his cockily held cigarette, his cheap wrist- 
watch and cheaply swagger clothes. 

Later, when the two had gone home, Eva 
was crossly defiant. But after the first irre- 
pressible burst of displeasure and dismay, 
Annella asked questions warily. Eva an- 
swered sulkily. She was nearly fifteen years 
old, yes, she was! Lots of girls of her age had 
fellows. Yes, they did! No, he wasn’t a 
high-school boy. He was a city salesman. 
Gracious, she didn’t know for what! Cigars 
or something. My goodness, a girl couldn't 
go asking a man right away questions about 
his private business! Haughty tone and 
haughty blue eyes and haughty young chin 
high-held conveyed immeasurable rebuke to 
maternal ill-bred inquisitiveness! Oh, gra- 
cious, Janice had introduced him! Another 
girl introduced him to Janice. Gracious! 

“But, dear,” carefully asked Annella, 
keeping all dismay now out of her voice, 
““why meet him at the drug-store? Why not 
bring him here?” 

Shocked and dismayed but not unhappy 
was-Annella as she asked that question. 
She expected Eva to murmur that a boy was 
ill at ease with a girl’s folks — she understood 
that young folks were irked by older pres- 
ences — But she never dreamed that Eva 
might say, sadly, like a martyr, “In these 
four shabby rooms? My goodness, I'd be 
ashamed!” : 

“Oh — you — you would!” Annella’s 
breath was so taken away that she could 
hardly murmur. 

“IT should say so!” said Eva, petulantly. 
“I wish you could see some girls’ homes, 
Mamma!” 

“But, Eva dear, we aren’t rich!” 

“No.” Sadly, flatly, gloomily, in tone of 
long, patient suffering, Eva made the ac- 
knowledgment. “No. I know it.” 

It angered Annella. This—from that 
baby — after 

But anger had gone by morning. She did 
not sleep much that night. Several times 
she sat up in bed to stare soberly at a round 
sleeping young cheek, pink as the stripe of 
the blanket snuggling it. As the night wore 
on, she brought herself to sympathize with 
Eva and understand her point of view. She 
herself had once loathed a place of abode — 
that first awful room. Eva’s ideas were 
pitched a little higher — that was the only 
difference. 





Her lease was up presently. She took a 
better flat, in a better street. The rent was 
far higher. It left her small margin for saving 
for rainy days. But she felt that Eva's peace 


| and joy of mind were as vital as a rainy-day 


fund. She dipped heavily into her savings 
for new furniture. Eva was radiant. And 
her radiance repaid Annella. 

Young pasty-faced Cahill called. But so 
did others of his sex. Annella, watching can- 
nily, saw that Eva liked admiration better 
than she liked any admirer. This reassured 
her mother, and, at the same time, worried 
her. Eva, in the bewildering way of the 
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young, had suddenly “grown up.” Well, 
Annella realized that this was inevitable. It 
had come sooner than she expected. That : 
was all. 

And then something came — which she 
had never expected. Solicitously and wop. 
riedly Eva murmured one day that she hoped 
they — “they” meant Cahill and the others 
— would never find out that her mother 
used to be a waitress! 

“What!” exclaimed Annella. But forty. 
nately her sense of humor enabled her to 
smile wryly at any low place she might take 
in pasty young Cahill’s — or his kind’s — 
estimation! 

And then the wry smile faded — faded 
sadly as she gravely regarded Eva. She had 
an overweening desire to take that pretty 
superior young person, flesh of her flesh, and 
lay her across her capable knees in the posi- 
tion best suited to an old-fashioned punish- 
ment. But she resisted the desire. Spanking 
days for Eva were over. 

“I — I wasn’t especially fond of being a 
waitress, Eva,” she said gently. 

“I dare say not,” kindly acknowledged 
Eva. “But it seems a pity that when Father 
ran away you didn’t learn stenography, 
Mamma — or something with more class!” 

Annella didn’t know whether to laugh — 
or cry — or to shake Eva. And as the weeks 
went on, she did not know whether to be 
diverted or frightened by the child’s amazing 
capacity for making masculine acquaintance, 
Where did all those boys come from? 

At last she suggested rather sternly that 
so many friends must interfere with lessons, 
Eva's eyes became oddly hostile. “I don’t 
care. I’m tired of school. All the girls,” 
injuredly, “dress better than me —— ” 

“ All?” incredulously. For once, when . 
Eva was sick, Annella had gone after her 
books and surely, unless memory were tricky, 
peer was a long line of girls in very ordinary 

rb! ; 

“All the well-dressed ones dress better 
than me,” sulkily. “Of course the frumps 
don’t.” 

Annella went to Harriet for advice — and 
got information. Harriet was having her 
own troubles with restless, pleasure-seeking 
young step-daughters. “It’s sickening,” 
declared the disgusted Harriet, “the way 
girls dress nowadays! The streets are full of 
powdered, cheeky, vain little hussies!”’ 


HAT year! At the end of it Annella 
looked all her years — and more! 

At its beginning Eva quit school. She had 
not been promoted. Pride would not let her 
repeat the term with a younger class. An- 
nella was aghast. She tried command, en- 
treaty, threat, coaxing. Eva met command 
defiantly; entreaty, stubbornly; threat, re- 
belliously; coaxing, disdainfully. Helplessly 
her mother finally consented to let her try 
downtown business college. Also, hoping to 
appease the child’s craving, she bought her 
new clothes; in fact, more than she could well 
afford. But she remembered that years back 
she herself had ached for dainty, expensive 
garb. She had been compelled to stifle the 
ache. But she could not expect Eva to be 
as strong. 

Eva crowed over the pretty things, which 
repaid her mother. But — and this amused 
her mother—she added wistfully — “If 
yo.'d married again after Father ran away, 
married well, I mean, we wouldn't have to 
count our dollars, Mamma!” 

Rather ironically Annella informed her 
that chances to marry well had not dropped, 
plum-like in her lap. Eva let a white 
chiffon blouse fall to the floor while her 
smooth young forehead puckered thought- 
fully, as though trying to remember some- 
thing. And then Annella, greatly amused 
but a bit annoyed too, learned that her 
daughter's memory had been far better and 
more precocious than seemed possible. 
“Didn't L once, a long time ago, hear you tell 
Aunt Harriet about a red-haired buyer at 
the store " 

“Eva!” cried Annella. “I’m sure I don’t 
know what you heard! But don’t mention 
it again.” 

It soon became apparent, to Annella’s 
anxiety, that downtown schooling to Eva 
meant far chummier acquaintance with mati- 
nees, restaurants and shop-windows than 
with pots and hooks. And the friends that 
she found! Annella need never have fretted 
over the pasty-faced Cahill. He was lost ina 
shuffled deck of far more than fifty-two Jacks. 
Annella was horribly afraid that the child 
would marry one of them — and at times she 
was horribly afraid that one of them would © 
not marry the child. She spent sleepless 
nights over some of the deck that she claasi- 
fied; she spent other sleepless nights over 
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NIND a man who has experienced the 
luxury of the Franklin Sedan for sum- 
mer use. 

Ask him what he thinks of the Sedan 

idea for summer. 

He will tell you that he has made a dis- 
covery in motoring: that he will never use any 
other type of car; that all the objections you 
can think of are not true or do not apply to 
the Franklin. 

He will tell you that the lightness and re- 
silience of the Franklin make it practical for 
any kind of driving, on any sort of road, any 
time, anywhere. 

That he gets all the free-blowing air there 
is — as much or as little as he wants. 

That he can regulate the amount of venti- 
lation. That he can instantly adjust the 
windows for any sort of weather — shut out 
dust or rain; drive for fifty miles on a hot 


Touring Car 228 $ $1950.00 Cabriolet, 


Runabout 2160 lbs....... 1900.00 Sedan 


Four-passenger Roadster 2280 lbs....... 1950.00 Brougham 


see mame 


summer afternoon and step out of the car 
clean and cool. 

Then he will tell you what it means to his 
wife and family. ‘The comfort of wearing 
what they please en tour; the freedom from 
grimy, parched skins and enveloping veils; 
the j joy of stepping onto a hotel veranda with- 
out looking like the rescued survivors of a 
wrecked Cook’s Tour. 

Then he will come back to the specific 
features of Franklin construction — its flexibil- 
ity, the lightness of its unsprung weight. He 
will tell you of easy riding over rough roads, 
its liveliness on the hills, its maximum speed 
from place to place, its economy in gasoline, 
its remarkable tire mileage. 

Features that apply as well to the Sedan 
as to the Open models — the features that 
make the Franklin so definitely an all-around 
efficient car. 


2485 lbs. ..$2750.00 Town Car 2610 lbs $3100.00 
2610 lbs . 2850.00 Limousine 2620 Ibs 3100.00 
2575 lbs . 2800.00 All price F. O. B. Syracus 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, 


N. Y., U.S. A. 
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some that she couldn't classify. She wished 
desperately that another year of age would 
drop over night over Eva so that in the morn- 
ing she might awake with wiser young eyes. 
She wished that she could buy a few years 
with their wisdom for her child as she bought 
resents for the Christmas stocking. Mean- 
while she bought more pretty clothes for her, 
ing 
Meat Eva had the desire which grows lustier 
on satisfaction and is never satisfied. She 
jumped from lisle hose to silk lisle, like a pretty 
rabbit from one cabbage head to another. 
Then she jumped from silk lisle to silk, as 
though. her slim ankles had a divine right to 
be so clad. In time she turned up a scornful 
young nose at certain grades of silk and sighed 
poutingly for the best. 

Her mother did without a cloth suit that 
autumn and put the extra money on an 
exquisite long velvet coat for Eva, who 
crowed over it for a few weeks then said 
petulantly that some girls she knew wore 
Hudson seal. 

When the course at the business school was 
ended, Eva sought an office position. Aided 
by her mother, she found many — and lost 
them as soon as she found them. Two or 
three middle-aged gentlemen whose dicta- 
tion she essayed to take, swore at her, she 
hotly told her mother, who sighed but 
secretly was glad they swore and did not kiss 
her baby. Finally in desperation or temper 
or boredom, Eva declared that she would 
rather work in the department-store, any- 


way’. 

“Oh, baby, it’s too hard!” protested her 
mother. “And you don’t actually need to 
work! Stay at home and keep house for me.” 

“Mamma!” rebukingly. “You told me 
last night you couldn't spare five dollars for 
a pair of white cloth shoes that I need!” 

Well! Annella hated to,see her come into 
the store. But she did not know what to do. 
Eva’s will was stronger than hers. She could 
not understand why. She tried to think that 
any kind of work might be better for the 
child than idleness. 

Eva did not care to go into the tea-room, 
though. Waitress! No, indeed. She would 
be a salesgirl. 

“She’s very young. Cun’t you afford 
manage to keep her at school another year 
or so?”” rebukingly asked the superintendent 
when Annella requested that a place be 
found for her daughter. 

“No,” curtly. And Annella said nothing 
more, though she flushed. 

But the superintendent evidently appreci- 
ated her long, excellent service, for he said: 

“T guess the handkerchiefs will be easiest 
for her.” 

Like a little peacock, in her new black skirt, 
Eva preened into the handkerchief section. 
Tired, honey? 


or 


?” her mother anxiously 
asked her that night. All day, in the tea- 
room above she had ached for her little 
daughter. 

“Yes!” wailed Eva. “My back aches! 
And my feet ache! And my head aches! 
And some customers were just as snippy!” 

“ Dear, you mustn't go back tomorrow 

“But, Mamma, I saw Mr. Smurkins, the 
lace buyer, and even if he is red-haired 2 

“Eva!” Annella’s laugh was annoyed. “I 
hope you didn’t mention to the other 
girls —— ” 

“Of course not! But I asked ‘em how 
much he gets, and he gets twelve thousand 
dollars a year, and he goes to Paris every 
May and October, and once he made a lot 
speculating a 

“Eva!” Annella was amused and annoyed 
at the amount of information that her worldly 
daughter had contrived to gather. She 
gently made her understand that the subject 
was not interesting to her. 

Though Eva's feet, back and head ached, 
she spent the evening motoring with a tall, 
taciturn, lean youth whom Annella regarded 
scrutinizingly but helplessly. She did not 
get home till long after midnight. Annella 
scolded, as usual. As usual, Eva took the 
scolding poutingly and injuredly. 

“T like some fun!” 

“I know, baby. But so much fun - 

“Please don’t scold, Mamma. I'm tired,” 
plaintively. “It has been such a hard day!” 

Annella sighed herself to sleep; as she did 
many succeeding nights. She had managed 
her own life-boat, even in storms. But she 
felt helpless, ignorant of the right way to 
control this small craft at her side. She 
scraped her pocketbook for pretty things for 
the girl till it was as limp as a piece of wet 
paper. She raked her brain for schemes to 
combat Eva’s growing greed for gaiety till 
that brain was as limp as a wet dish-rag. She 
recognized hundreds like Eva — in the store, 
out of the store, pretty, restless, selfish girls, 


not to blame perhaps for the restless desires 
that the restless modern times had imbued 
them with. And, seeing how many of them 
ended, she was sick’ with terror, white at 
times, for her own baby. 

“T hate to be poor!” was Eva’s constant 
wail. “I wish we had more money.” 

“Eva, honey, sometime you may meet a 
clean, likable man > 

“I'd like to know where!” snapped Eva, 
with an acumen that her mother wished that 
shuffled deck of Jacks might hear. ‘We 
don’t know the right kind of people — we 
never will — but “ 

“But what?” once unwarily asked Annella 
wearily. 

“Td love to go to Paris!” said Eva, insin- 
uatingly. “Just think of twelve thousand 
dollars a year ri : 

“Oh — Eva!” Annella got out of her 
rocking-chair and walked impatiently around 
their small living-room. Then, half-amus- 
edly, she told Eva that she hadn't exchanged 
twenty words with Mr. Smurkins in five 
years — and she doubted if he more than half- 
remembered her. 

“Oh, yes, he does!” cannily assured Eva. 
“He stopped four times at the handkerchief 
counter to ask me how I'm getting along. 
And twice he assured me I had the loveliest 
mother!” 

Very plainly Annella told Eva that in spite 
of that there was small possibility of Mr. 
Henry Smurkins being in the same frame of 
mind as he once had been and, even if he 
were, she could not marry him — not even 
for Eva’s sake! 

“You could marry him tomorrow if you 
wanted to,” sulkily retorted Eva. “I know 
by the way he pronounces your name.” In 
her own canny way she seemed to be older 
and wiser than her mother. Annella felt her- 
self worsted in the argument, and worsted 
unfairly! She knew that somehow she ought 
to be able to master and rule this self-willed 
pretty thing that she had brought into the 
world and once held under a weak dizzy arm. 
But she couldn't! 

Perhaps Eva was merely wearing out her 
spell of sulks. Perhaps she deliberately 
planned to punish her mother. But for ten 
nights in succession she went motoring, the- 
atering, cabareting (in sick terror Annella 
would not think of worse!) and did not get 
home till the early hours of morning. 


URING the ten days Annella twice met 

Smurkins in the store. He was beginning 
to be bald. His red hair was a furzy hanging 
band around that small homely shiny dome. 
Annella gasped to herself. No, she couldn't 
do it. She had hated a sleek brown head 
this furzy red one would be more hateful! 
She curtly returned his smiling nod and both 
times hurried past him. Not even for Eva! 
Anyway, though his nod was smilingly 
friendly, it did not séem to hint at anything 
warmer than courtesy. She smiled drily to 
herself. Eva’s silly head was turned by all 
the taffy those lean, or pasty or foppish 
youths proffered her. She imagined that all 
the world was alike. 

And two days later Eva contritely apolo- 
gized for her behavior and asked her mother 
if she wouldn't go to a musical show with 
Mr. Smurkins. 

“He asked us both,” demurely. 

“Eva!” sternly. “How did Mr. Smurkins 
come to ask to take you and me to a show?” 

Eva grinned. “He happened to stop at the 
handkerchief counter and I said it was lone- 
some staying home evenings —— ”’ 

“You don't often stay,” reproachfully. 

and he right away asked if I thought 
you would let him. Really, Mamma, he 
stuttered as he asked!” 

“I don’t care to go,” said Annella, coldly. 

Eva observed abstractedly that she had 
had an engagement to go joy-riding, but she 
had broken it for this. But if her mother 
didn’t really care to go to the theatre 

Joy-riding! Annella’s ears shivered at the 
words. She seldom slept while Eva was joy- 
riding! For one evening at least she would 
know where the girl was. And perhaps in the 
future Eva would go with her alone to shows 
and concerts. Poor Annella! 

They went — the three. Eva was gay in a 
quiet, girlish way. Afterward they went to 
supper. Smurkins had his own limousine to 
take them home. Annella dislikingly noticed 
that his hands were thick-veined. For an eve- 
ning, one wouldn’t mind an occasional glance 
at those heavy, wide hands. But for every 
evening —every day — No, she couldn't. 

Rather curtly she declined an invitation for 
herself and Eva later in the week. She 
claimed that she was too tired to spend more 
than an occasional evening in amusement. 

Well, there was no doubt but that Eva 
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Ke Concrete road along Fox River between Aurora and Oswego, Kendall County, 

Red Illinois. Built by the State Highway Department. W.W. Marr, Engineer, 

“y= Springfield, Ill. 
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a Road : 
e Concrete Roads j 
oh 6 
oe ES) 
a What a Concrete A concrete road differs from all other iS 
ed Road Is types in having its surface inseparably $ 
a cemented. The materials—sand, bro- +h 
oe ken stone or pebbles—are not merely held together with a oy 

binder; they are cemented into a solid, water-tight stone, 2g 

proof against the ravages of frost and water. es 

Unaffected Moisture rots and frost breaks open any road 

by Frost — surface which is not water tight. A properly 

built concrete road is proof against both. 
Its The ordinary concrete road has a crushing # 
Strength strength of 3,000 lbs. to the square inch. .THIS o% 


GREAT STRENGTH DISTRIBUTES THE % 

HEAVIEST LOADS OVER THE ENTIRE us 

AREA OF THE ROADWAY. Each inch sup- ie 
ports and reinforces the next inch because they are part of 
one solid unit. 





Its Wearing 
Surface 


The wearing surface of a concrete road is pay 
like that of a stone slab and will last as long. #88 
The spreading, thrusting and rubbing action 
of motor rubber tires does not tend to separate fine particles 
of the surface, as happens in less solid construction; steel 
tires and horses’ shoes grind the surface very slowly. In 
Wayne County, Michigan, concrete roads eight years old 
show a wear of less than 1% inch under the trafhic of 7,000,000 
vehicles of all kinds. 








Extremely Low Cost of upkeep is the true measure of the a 
Cost of Upkeep value of any road. Concrete roads five, s 

six, seven and eight years old are being 
kept in perfect condition for a very small fraction of the 
cost of maintaining less rigid construction. Two or three 





men with a kettle of tar can keep in order many miles of he 
concrete, at small annual cost. $ 
You are interested in having permanent roads in your com- PP 
munity. See your road officials and insist upon a system he 
of them built now with adequate funds raised by a good x 
roads bond issue. It takes a lifetime to build a system ee 
of permanent roads by laying scattered: stretches with ae 
current road funds. You want your roads good while you gt 
are still alive to enjoy them. Write us for Booklet No. 136. Sa 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Offices at 
TLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS 
Hurt Building 111 West Washington St. Southwestern Life Bldg. 
DENVER INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
Ideal Building Merchants Bank Building Commerce Building 
NEW YORK PARKERSBURG PITTSBURGH 
101 Park Avenue Union Trust Building Farmers Bank Building 
SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE : 
Kearns Building Rialto Building Northern Bank &Trust Bidg. in! 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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A man that loves 
kiddies an’ dogs an’ 
good tobacco may 
not be a saint, but— 
I'll take a chance on 
him. 





And What Is Good Tobacco? 


That may be largely a matter of opinion, 
but how does this strike you ? 

A cool, slow-burning tobacco. A tobacco 
mild enough to be smoked pipeful after pipe- 
ful, yet not “tastelessly” mild. A tobacco 
smooth and mellow. 


Well, that is VELVET. 

To begin with, VELVET is the choicest 
tobacco from Kentucky. And pipe smokers 
of long standing agree that Kentucky tobacco 
has more all around good pipe smoking quali- 
ties than any other kind. 

Kentucky Tobacco 
reaches its full, mellow 
maturity only after two 
years ageing. 

VELVET is mellowed and 


matured naturally for not less 


than two years. 


Liggetts Myers Tobacco Co 


10c Tins 5c Bags 


One Pound Glass Humidors 



































was punishing her when that especial evening 
did not see Eva in bed till three A.M. And 
she giggled unnecessarily as she tried to un- 
button her white buckskin shoes. Then she 
went to sleep while her heartsick mother 
finished unbuttoning them. 

It was a struggle after that. Eva had 
trumps — plenty of them. And she flaunted 
them. Evenings when Annella and Smurkins 
motored together or went to theatre or restau- 
rant, Eva trotted along, as mild and meek 
and obedient as any little daughter could be. 
Evenings when Annella would have none of 
Mr. Henry’ Smurkins’s company, Eva 
stormily fled — to cabaret or joy-ride or 
dance-hall. 

“IT wish you'd give me the right to take 
care of the kid,” said Smurkins finally. 
“You've spoiled her. But she's only looking 
for a good time. Id see that she gets it. 
And I'd see that she has all the pretty clothes 
she’s so crazy about,” indulgently. “She'd 
be the same as my own daughter.” 

Annella looked ahead helplessly. They 
were in his limousine. Eva was cuddled 
pridefully on the back seat, her eyes com- 
fortably deriding pedestrians who looked up 
with envy. 

“Tve liked you ever since the first day you 
came into the tea-room,” he went on, 
earnestly. “Sounds kind of silly to say so. 
Recause you've never even known IT was on 
earth, I guess. And maybe I don't look like 
the kind of man to get stuck on one woman 
and stay stuck. But lam.” 

Annella squirmed in her seat. She couldn't. 
She did not dislike him. In the last few 
weeks she had spent many evenings with 


him and Eva that were tolerable, ever 
pleasant. She acknowledged that to her- 
self. But she remembered how she had 
loathed Albert Welson’s sleek brown hair. 
She pictured days — years = when — she 


would loathe Henry Smurkins’s furz: red 
hair. No! she couldn't do it. 

“IT bet Eva would go crazy over Paris.” 
chuckled Smurkins suddenly. “* TIL hand it to 
the kid for this: She certainly has got the 
capacity for enjoyment! Some poor devils 
haven't.” 

Annella drew a catchy breath. Then, with- 
out preamble, she curtly told Smurkins that 
Eva inherited that capacity from a father 
who had not troubled to give Eva his 
name! 

“That so?” commented Smurkins, easily. 
“ Well, if it's any interest to you to know, I've 
spent lots of odd hours wondering what shape 
of nose and name my father had! I found 
myself on the doorstep of a foundlings’ 
home.” 

Annella drew another breath. Then she 
said quietly and courteously — it wags the 
same courtesy of tone that the patrons of 
the tea-room knew so well! that she would 
marry him. And she slowly and courteously 
told him that it was very good of him to be so 
good to Eva. 

“I go to Paris in October,” he said. ‘* This 
is September. But there's no need of wait- 
ing. We can make that our wedding-trip?” 

“Yes,” said Annella. 


kK’ A shneked and crowed with delight when 
4 they were home and Annella had told her. 
Annella accepted her jubilations listlessly 


but gently “a suppose you'll like to see 
Paris, baby! 
“Will I?" Eva lost her gay young breath 


at the thought of it But she immediately 
recovered it and rushed to the telephone 
where rapidly, cutting each one’s exclama- 
tions and congratulations short, she called 
up some dozen or so of her friends to tell 
them of her great good luck. She was going 
to Paris! Good-by! Good-by! Good-by! 

“Eddie Mahon was mad,” she afterward 
laughed to her mother. “And Harry Hayes 
seemed to think I had no right to leave town! 
And Pete Farwell said if he had the money 
he'd come along!” 

Annella smiled absently. 

Then for four or five weeks she was very 
busy getting Eva’s and her clothes ready. 
She gave up her work at the tea-room. She 
remembered, with curious distinctness, the 
time when she gave up the work at the choco- 
late factory —- and the five weeks that she 
spent getting Eva's clothes ready — those 
first few little cheap clothes. She had _ re- 
belled at them — had ached to buy better 
material, prettier little garments. Had she, 
before birth, laid the imprint of her aching 
desire on the small unconscious brain? She 
wondered listlessly, as she packed their 
trunks, stripped the small flat, made ready 


Ida M. Evans is a new McClure writer. 
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to give up their home for Henry Smurkings’s 
home. Perhaps she had. If so, she was 
duty-bound to gratify the child’s desires in go 
far as she was able, she felt — even though 
it was hard to do. 

Smurkins must have had his own ideas of 
considerateness. Or perhaps he shrewdly 
guessed that Annella didn’t consult her own 
desires when she agreed to marry him, 
Afterward he told her. But he did not inflict 
his company on them every evening, nor even 
every other evening, until the week before 
the time set for sailing. Then he was with 
them, Annella and Eva, constantly. Lunches, 
matinees, dinner. It was Eva who first 
complained, 

“My gracious, Mamma, I don't have a 
minute to myself!" ; 

Then under her mother’s grave smile she 
colored and declared with unnecessary yim 
that she was very fond of him, though! She 
never got tired of him! Not at all! And his 
furzy red hair was exceedingly nice hair and 
she liked it, color, furziness and all! Didn't 
her mother, too? 

Annella merely asked if she wanted to pack 
all her hats or merely the three best? 
Because in Paris they would probably buy 
new ; 

“Just one,” cannily said Eva. 
have to have new ones.” 

Annella packed the three. That evening 

it was next to the last before departure - 
she and Smurkins motored alone. Eva had 
some friends to bid farewell to, she explained. 
It was a very quiet motor ride. Neither 
Annella nor Smurkins had much to say. 

“When we come back, I'll get a new car,” 
said Smurkins idly as they returned. “This 
is getting creaky.” 

“That'll be nice,” said Annella, thinking 
of Eva. She was wondering seriously, 
though, if Eva would appreciate all that 
Smurkins would give her. Annella did not 
care for him, but he had acted generously. 
She felt that he would not be repaid 
rightly. 

And she was still wondering, a little bit 
nipped by conscience, when she went into her 
small living-room and switched on the light. 
She then saw that the light was on in the 
dining-room adjoining and went out to find 
Eva. 

Well 
embarrassed young man. 
seemed embarrassed. 

“This is Eddie Mahon, Mamma. You've 
met him — don’t you remember him? And 

and we're married! He —” giggling 
“he wouldn't hear of me going off to Paris 
without him!” 

“Oh—” Annella stared at 
Eddie, getting redder under her eyes. 
then — Annella laughed weakly. 

Henry Smurkins had followed her out from 
the living-room. 

Hearing, he turned and walked back. 
Annella, a few minutes later, found him star- 
ing out the window to the empty midnight 
street below. He turned at her entrance, and 
looked at her with a peculiar glance. And 
Annella, in turn, gave him a peculiar glance. 

“You needn't worry,” he said lightly. 
“| happen to know the young chap’s father. 
He’s old Mahon of the wholesale drygoods 
Eddie and his wife will be well taken care of. 
And 

“I'm glad to hear that,’ sari Annella, 
thankfully. “I—-1I hope Eva will make a 
good wife.” 

“Sure, she will,’ said Smurkins, heartily. 
* And — well, I'm not stupid. Couldn't buy 
laces if I was. I — I quite understand that 
now you'd like to draw out of marrying me. 
I knew it was for the kid. I—TI hoped I 
could rope you in while you were worrying 
about her. I had an idea she was trying to 
pull off something this week, so I stuck 
around pretty close. Well, I guess I'm get- 
ting my proper reward. Good-by — I won't 
pester you.” 

He started toward the door, forgetting 
courtesy so far as to clap on his hat while 
still in the room. 

Annella regarded him with a very peculiar 
glance — keen, serious and — bright. And 
suddenly she was in front of him and had 
barred the way. 

“No— you won't pester me,” she de- 
clared, and reached and took off his hat. 
And, for some reason, her fingers lingered 
gently on the red furze about that bald spot 
under the hat. 

* Just — a minute ago — I discovered that 
you can like to look at a man’s head,” she 
said, with a catch in her voice. 


“Then Tl 


tall, lean 
Eva, too, 


she found her, with a 
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Sledge Hammer 


Blows! 


HE biggest hammer that 
ever a blacksmith swung 


does not deliver a blow as 


heavy as those your tires get hun- 
dreds of times in a few miles of 
travel. 


That cotton fabric and rubber 
can stand up under such punishment is 
remarkable when you think of it. 


A blacksmith will tell you that 
the temper of steel can be spoiled by too 
much heat. Little wonder then that even 
a few degrees too much in the vulcanizing 
pits will ruin a tire by carbonizing the 
cotton. This results in a tire that cannot 
stand the pounding of daily service. 


By the exclusive Miller method 
of vulcanization all the essential oils and 
wax are retained in the cotton fabric. 
The native toughness and resiliency of 
the rubber are kept intact. Both cotton 
and rubber are welded into a rugged 
mileage unit. 


Willer 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
TIRES 


are never spoiled in the making. They come 
to you brimful of mile muscle and with 100°, 
power to resist and endure. The blows of the 
road affect them almost as little as the hammer 
affects the anvil. 

Hundreds of thousands of motorists 
found Miller Tires to be faithful long-distance 
performers in 1916. 

You, too, can establish mileage records 
and reduce your tire expense by equipping 
with Millers in 1917. For sale by distribu- 
tors and dealers everywhere. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
The scientifically designed 


Manufacturers of the famous ‘“‘ Miller GEARED me) -THE - ROAD 


Standard’’ line of Druggists’ Sundries, 
Surgeons’ Gloves, Balloons, 
Novelties, Etc. 


tread gives you assured 


traction under all conditions 
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Could anyone 


OO, YOu Of1 2 TOSe 


— with your eyes blindfolded ? 





Of course NOT / 
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KMOws 


{ By its fragrance alone does the 
§ ‘ rose make its universal appeal. 
) Nor can anyone fool you on 
~ ) tobacco, either, if you rely on 
ad your unerring, personal sense of 
y pure fragrance. Tobacco with- 
f out a definite fragrance is like 
iL a rose without perfume— “ Your 
9* ‘a Nose Knows.” 
ik 


Cfixedo 


The Perfect fobac co 


is the rose of tobaccos. Its rich, 
ripe Burley leaves, grown in the 
Blue Grass region of Old Ken- 
tucky are so carefully aged and 
blended that its pure fragrance 
is as individual, as appealing as 
the rose. There is no fragrance 
like it-—“Your Nose Knows.” 


Try This Test: ——Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in 
the palm of your hand to bring 
out its full aroma. Then smell it 
deep its delicious, pure fra- 
france will convince you. Try 
this test with any other tobacco 
and we will let Tuxedo stand or 
fall on your judgment 
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The Lifted Veil 


| Continued from page 12| 





sense of the word, didn’t need to be “given 
away” by anyone. Maggie shook her head 
over this deviation from custom. 

‘*] must say I never heard of a bride coming 
to the church all by herself. It doesn’t seem 
to me quite decent. I've been wondering for 
the last week why she didn’t ask Leslie, who 
seems to me the most proper person — but 
if she didn’t want him, why there was old 
Dr. Rintoul.” 

Bainbridge smiled faintly. He was curi- 
ously numb now, and indifferent. He could 
hardly believe that the supreme hour was at 
hand. Clorinda herself and all the questions 
she raised seemed to fade away. The odd 
thing was that he should be there at all in 
that extraordinary manner — that Maggie 
and Leslie, slightly ill-tempered at having 
to be out so early, should be keeping him 
company — and that he hadn't’ had his 
breakfast 

Such thoughts as these were in his mind 
when he heard a movement in the vestry, and 
knew that Dr. Galloway had also come. The 
huge old man looked huger than ever in his 
surplice when Bainbridge entered the robing- 
room. Their greetings were brief, their inter- 
course prosaic. As they went over again 
certain details of the Lenten services, and of 
meetings at which Bainbridge’s place would 
have to be supplied while he was away, there 
was the same unromantic feeling that had per- 
vaded the short conversation with Maggie. 
The earliness of the hour, the dreariness, the 
cold had affected the spirits of them all. 

On returning to the church Bainbridge 
found Leslie and Maggie seated side by side 
in a pew near the top. Half way down on the 
other side Mary Galloway was on her knees, 
her head bowed upon her hands. He himself 
took his place at the foot of the chancel steps 
waiting for Clorinda. 

It was what Clorinda had wished. She 
preferred to do everything alone. Anyone 
with her, she said, would give her more 
trouble than companionship. She wanted 
to be free to think of nothing but the thing 
she had to do. 


+ » the stroke of eight she appeared, open- 

ing and closing the door for herself, and 
standing for a second or two looking up the 
long empty church. Dressed as.if for the street 
in some rich shade of heliotrope, the only un- 
usual note in-her costume was that her hands 
were bare. After the first brief instant of in- 
spection she began to walk slowly up the aisle. 
It was the slowness that drew Painbridge’s 
attention, as he looked and waited. It was 
not a ceremonial slowness, not the measured 
dignity of one taking part in a high solemnity. 
He knew that her natural manner would have 
heen to come to him swiftly, with the urging 
forward of her impetuous character. That 
she took each step with hesitation meant 
either reluctance or pain 

But she shook her head when he made a 
movement as if to go down the aisle to her 
assistance. For him to do so would have been 
a breach of the ritual it had been her will to 
“IT want to come to you of my own 

to do it all myself,” she had in- 
sisted more than once; and there had been 
nothing for it but to let her have her way. 

Nevertheless, even as she shook her head, 
she paused for a second, with her hand on the 
door of the nearest pew. She was resting, or 
getting her breath. In the circumstances it 
natural that she should be 
somewhat overcome. Luckily, neither Mary 
Galloway nor the Pallisers had heard her 
approach or looked behind, so that as yet the 
only spectators were the rector and himself, 

But as Clorinda came forward again and 
rested again, now leaning on the door of a 
pew somewhat heavily, Maggie glanced 
backward, springing to her feet and giving 
her husband a push. “For mercy’s sake, 
Leslie,” she cried, in a loud whisper, “do go 
and give her your arm. Can’t you see she’s 
ill?” 

It was the circumstance that three of those 
present were most eager to avoid. Leslie's 
great eves gazed toward Clorinda, with the 
words, “Must 1? Dare I?” written in their 
glance. But neither Bainbridge nor Clorinda 
waited for him to move. The one hastened 
down the aisle, and the other upwards, so that 
she reached the chancel steps breathless and 
perturbed, 

Instantly the rector’s voice began to recite, 
somewhat asthmatically: 


dec ree 


net ord 


was doubtless 


a Dearly beloved, we are gathered together 
here in the sight of God and in the face of this 
company to join together this man and this 
woman in holy matrimony; which is an hon. 
orable estate, instituted of God ia the time 
of man’s innocency, signifying unto us the 
mystical union that is betwixt Christ and his 
Church.” 

Bainbridge felt her hand clutch his arm 
with a positive need of support. He had 
never known anyone to tremble so violently 
and yet remain standing. The doctor cop. 
tinued to wheeze on. 

“Into this holy estate these two persons 
present come now to be joined. If any man 
can show just cause why they may not law- 
fully be joined together let him now speak, 
or else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 

The pause was solemn, it was almost mep- 
acing. It was as if the celebrant expected 
some dramatic intervention. 

The voice resumed, in a lower and more 
intimate key: 

“T require and charge you both, as ye shall 
answer at the dreadful day of judgment, when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that 
if either of you know any impediment, why 
ye may not lawfully be joined together in 
matrimony, do ye now confess it.” 

Again Bainbridge glanced with that curious 
half-expectation at the woman who had 
come there to be his wife. It was giving her 
another chance. If she refused to take it the 
responsibility would be hers. 
would then be free to seize the cup of his joy 
with both hands even though the mix- 
ture within held so large an infusion cf 
wormwood. 

Again there was a pause; but again Clor- 
inda made no movement. Though she still 
trembled she allowed him to detach her hand 
from his arm and clasp it within his own. 
Facing her directly, as they now stood, he 
could see that she was white with the blood- 
lessness of death, and that ber pale lips quiv- 
ered like a child’s. Nevertheless she main- 
tained a certain measure of composure as the 
rector put his question: 

“Arthur, wilt thou have this woman to 
thy wedded wife, to live together after God’s 
ordinance in the holy state of matrimony? 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor her 
and keep her in sickness and in health; and 
forsaking all others keep thee only unto her, 
so long as ye both shall live.” 

Painbridge, who had weighed each word, 
felt that the circumstances required from him 
an exceptional warmth of affirmation. His 
“IT will” rang through the hollow recesses 
of the church. 

“Clorinda, wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded husband, to live together after God's 
ordinance in the holy estate of i 

** Wait.” 

The word was whispered so faintly that the 
old rector didn’t hear it. He had already 
begun on the word “matrimony” when 
Painbridge himself said, hurriedly: “ Wait. 
Something's the matter. She's — she’s ill.” 

Clorinda was now leaning on him, as if 
about to faint. ** Yes, I'm ill,” she whispered. 
“IT must —- I must sit down.” 

Her swaying was such that Maggie with a 
smothered exclamation, sprang forward, 
catching her as she reeled. Between them 
they led her the few steps to the nearest pew, 
where she sat down. 

“IT shall be all right in a minute,” she man- 
aged to say, with a smile of apology which 
searcely reached her lips. “Then we can 
£0 on.” 

* Leslie, run into the vestry and get a glass 
of water,” Maggie commanded. 

Leslie ran, and during the minutes of his 
absence Clorinda, supported by Maggie, 
endeavored to smile, without succeeding. 
The rector had descended the steps and, 
prayer-book in hand, stood looking down on 
the sufferer sympathetically. Mary Gallo- 
way had left her pew, but made no attempt 
to come up the aisle. For once when there 
was need of her she held herself aloof. ; 

It's the hour,” Maggie declared. “T said 
from the first that it was too ridiculously 
early.”’ 

Clorinda murmured faintly: “I shall be 
better soon. Then we can go on again.” 

But when Leslie returned with the water 
and she had taken a few sips she was still 
unable to stand. Having made the effort 
she relapsed again, seeming for a second or 
two about to lose consciousness. ‘The efforts 
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Two Cars Crashed. One Turned Over. Fire! 


Three children pinned beneath the wreckage! Every hour you put off getting Pyrene for 
I grabbed Pyrene from our car and put out =—your automobile and Pyrene for your home 
the fire before anybody was burned. Think - is a monstrous gamble. $8.00, bracket in- 
what a tragedy there would have been without cluded. Sold by hardware and ‘auto supply 
Pyrene! The fine car burned toa skeleton. The _ dealers. 
children, imprisoned; held like rats in a trap. Saves 15 per cent on auto insurance cost. 
What if they were your children! Saves money as well as life. 


Imagine yourself tugging, straining, frantic, 
unable to lift that 3000 pound car one inch. Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York 


Your wife—dumb with horror. Every Appliance for Fire Protection 
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HE charm of old or 

I new woodwork fin- 
ished white, affords 
added satisfaction when one 


knows that it will not require 
renewal for many years. 
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Vitralite, the Long-Life White En- 
ame, offers mere than snow-white 
woodwork. Its dominant quality is 
permanence. lt lasts longer than or- 
dinary paint on exterior work and yet 
possesses that refinement which the 
best interior work demands. 





Owing to its great covering prop- 
erties Vitralite is economical, whether 
it be used in “‘fixing-up"’’ a chair or 
throughout the finest of residences 


St ee owe 


bn addition to being made in white. 
Vitralite is now available in a number 
of authoritative modern tints. 
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k OORS finished with “'61"" Floor 
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Varnish are noted for their 
beauty. but elegance is incidental 
to the long-lasting characteristics of 
61" Floor Varnish, ‘the floor varnish 
that stands abuse."’ Mere water-proof 
qualities are possessed as well by 
many varnishes, but it is the test of 
time, under countless footsteps, that 
demonstrates the durability of ‘61"’. 
Requires no care other than an 
occasional wiping with a damp cloth. 
Send for Descriptive Booklets 
and sample panels finished with Vitra- 
lite and ““61"" Floor Varnish. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
69 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada, 11 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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PaL Var tuc made Used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardwa lealers every where. 








Write us about your varnishing probleme. 
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were repeated, with the same result. Tears 
came into her eyes as her head sank on 
Maggie's shoulder. “I'm very silly,” she 
whispered again; “but it’s what I ought to 
have expected.” 

It was Bainbridge’s impulse to ask why. 
Though he refrained from doing so her 
words remain ‘in his memory. She allowed 
him to sit beside her, and take her limp, cold 
hand in his; but her only recognition of him 
was in the occasional look of unspeakable 
tenderness, which tried to make itself a smile, 
she occasionally turned towards him. 

It was Maggie who said at last, with 
decision: “It’s got to be put off. Here it is 
nearly nine o'clock, and she’s not able to 
stand up yet. I said from the first that eight 
was absurd. Dr. Galloway can come up to 
the house later in the day and have the 
service there.” 

But later in the day there was no oppor- 
tunity. Clorinda was confined to her room 
and her bed, and could see no one but Mag- 
gie, who had installed herself as nurse. When 
old Dr. Rintoul was summoned he said she 
was suffering from shock following on pro- 
longed nervous strain. On  Bainbridge’s 
explaining that though she might have been 
under a nervous strain there had been nothing 
in the nature of a shock he shook his shaggy 
gray head and thrust out his big underlip, 
saying that in that case her condition 
couldn't be accounted for. 

So Shrove Tuesday passed, and Ash 
Wednesday passed, and Lent began, and 
Bainbridge didn’t go away. There was noth- 
ing to go away for. Instead he went quietly 
about his work, wondering and praying, and 
waiting for the day when he should be able 
to see Clorinda. Till he could do so all was 
of necessity obscure to him. The veil was 
not only dense before him; it was entangling 
and confusing about his feet. He could at- 
tend to nothing but his obvious duties, 
scarcely daring so much as to think. 

When Maggie had departed to her own 
house, and nurses took her place, it began 
to be evident that Clorinda was not merely 
indisposed, but ill. ’ 

“7 can't make her out,” Maggie com- 
plained to him. “I've done everything I can 
and was willing to do more; but she doesn’t 
seem to want me. She's as good as said that 
she'd rather have Mary Galloway; and so 
Mary Galloway she has. Well, everyone to 
their taste! [I'm the last person to force 
myself where I'm not wanted. I thought she 
seemed strange the day I suggested that 
Leslie should go with her to the church and 
give her away. The Lord knows I didn’t 
care — except for the look of things. The 
idea of her coming all by herself like that! 
No wonder she’s broken down — and alli the 
rest of it.” 

It was only from Mary Galloway, there- 
fore, that Bainbridge got any news — and 
she gave him very little. As far as he could 
observe she seemed to have relapsed into that 
methodical keeping out of his sight which he 
had noticed in her during ‘previous years. 
He knew she flitted from the rectory to the 
church and from the church to Clorinda’s, 
shadowy and spiritlike, but he rarely got a 
glimpse of her. When he did her answers to 
his questions had little variety. 

“She's about the same. No; she hasn't 
been up yet. Dr. Rintoul says he doesn't 
know when she'll be able to see anyone but 
the nurses and me. No, she can’t talk much 

very little. She asks after you, but only 
in a general way, as to how you are and what 
you are doing and that sort of thing. But 
then for hour after hour she just lies there 
and doesn't say anything at all.” 

“ Does she ever speak of Malcolm Grant?” 

“ Never.” 

On one occasion he asked the question: 
“What's really the matter with her 
really?” 

She began to move away from him. “Dr. 
Rintoul insists that she’s had a shock.” 

“But what shock can she have had?” 

She shook her head and said nothing. 

* Malcolm Grant was with her the evening 
before x 

“I don’t know anything about that,” she 
said, hurriedly, adding over her shoulder as 
she left him: “She's never said anything 
about it — and I haven't an idea.” 

But Bainbridge brooded over the suspicion, 
as he wondered and prayed and worked. 
He looked haggard and much older. The 
question as to his own position began to 
trouble him. Was he still engaged to her? 
Might he be said to be married to her? 
There was of course no legal marriage, but he 
had actually pronounced his “I will’’ before 
witnesses. Since she had gone so far was she 
bound in honor — was he bound in honor — 
to go on with the ceremony as soon as cir- 
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cumstances would allow? Or had all hi 
romance faded into unreality and whe 
stantiality with Clorinda’s withdrawal tate 
a vague unseen?’ 
It was with some thought of this heart. 
breaking possibility that he said one day to 
Dr. Galloway: “If it seemed advisable, could 
I have leave of absence to ZO over to France 
for a few months to see what I could do?” 
The rector hung up his surplice jy the 
closet appropriated to his vestments, Saying 
as he did so: “Do — in what capacity?” 
Bainbridge, who was in his street clothes 
stood by the huge table laden with books and 
registers that held the center of the vestry 
“IT was thinking of work as ambulance-driver 
or stretcher-bearer; but I should be willing 
to do anything for which they'd take me on.” 
The rector turned, in his shirt-sleeves with 
his coat in his hand. “You can have any 
leave of absence you like provided pro- 
vided you don’t take it in a hurry.” 
“T shouldn't take it in a hurry in any case: 
but why the proviso?” , ( 
The old man swung on his coat with a slow 
roll of his great bulk. “ Because life works 
out, and we've got to give it time. We can’t 
work it out. It’s the error of the young and 
the eager to think that we can — that we're 
obliged to take the bull by the horns and jn- 
tervene. Mistake, Bainbridge. All things 
work together for good to those who will let 
them. If it should prove to be a wise thing 
for you to go over to France it will become 
obvious.”” There was a tender note in the 
asthmatic old voice as he added: “Don't 
attempt it till it does.” 


NLY once during Lent did Bainbridge 
come to actual speech with Malcolm 
Grant, though they continued to see each other 


at meetings where war was the topic and both - 


were frequently speakers. They were on their 
way to a meeting at which Grant was to stir 
sympathy by reading some of his letters from 
the front. It was in the days when the sharing 
of such interests was still new and exciting. 

Since it was necessary to walk the few hun- 
dred yards together they managed to do so 
without a too visible embarrassment. It was 
when the first commonplaces had _ been 
passed that Grant surprised the younger 
man with the simple question: ‘ How is Mrs. 
Gildersleeve?” Bainbridge having replied 
warily that though there was not much 
change she was, if anything, a little better, 
the baronet said, abruptly: 

“I'm afraid you think I had something to 
do with that.” Before Bainbridge could 
rally, the speaker went on to add: “If so, it 
was quite inadvertently.” 

The natural inquiry was: 
tently — in what way?” 

“IT can't tell you in what way. 
know that she -— that she fainted.” 

Bainbridge stopped in his walk, so that 
they confronted each other. “ Fainted — 
what for?” 

“T tell you I don’t know. I thought at the 
time it was for joy. Does take women that 
way sometimes, especially when they've been 
under a strain.” 

Bainbridge looked puzzled. 
low you.” 

The other tried to explain. “It was the 
evening before — before you were to have 
been married. I ought to tell you now that 
I'd given up —- everything. I'd begun to see 
that you — that you were the chap.” 

‘Oh!” The ejaculation was just audible. 

“Yes, old man. I'd watched — and con- 
sidered — and thought you over — and hang 
it all! [I'd made up my mind that you de- 
served her. I give you my word that I only 
went to see her to offer her a trifle of a pres- 
ent — and tell her that.” 

“And she fainted?” 

He nodded. “IT remembered what you'd 
said to me the last time we talked it over. 
You said that you'd leave the whole thing to 
the principle of right and wrong — and 
whichever of us was most in the right would 
get her. Well, i thought I was a sure winner 
on right till — till T began to see how you'd 
stood by her.” Laying a hand on the clergy- 
man’s shoulder he looked down into his eyes 
with a smile. “You've been a corker, old 
chap = 

“Yes, but why should she faint?” 

He removed his hand, his face growing 
grave again. “ Before God, old man, I don't 
know. She followed me easily enough while 
I was sizing you up, and saying what a good 
‘un you'd been, what? — and then all at once 

when we were talking of the afternoon you 
and she came in and found me waiting — you 
remember! — and I was saying how magnifi- 
cently you'd risen to that — when you'd 
never known — what? — and of course I 
couldn't help referring to the circumstances 
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of three and four years ago —- but I did it 
delicately the way she likes — well, all I 
can say is that she just toppled over like a rag 
_like a dead woman —and if I hadn't 
caught her she'd have tumbled off the chair. 
Luckily there was a bell within reach, and 
when I'd pressed it that little Pansy girl 
the pretty one — came running in, and acted 
like a brick. She knew what to do — and 
brought her round — but — but — I had to 
make myself scarce, of course. Since then I 
haven't 

For lack of anything more to say 
walked on again. Bainbridge was again 
struggling with himself. All his nerve had 
been strained to keep from shouting, “* You 
fool!” in the face of this good fellow who had 
thought he was doing him a service. Some- 
thing, he felt, he must say something that 
would relieve his excitement and show this 
blunderer the harm he had done unwittingly. 
If the fact that it was unwitting might be 
pleaded as an excuse it was also a reason for 
plain speaking. He was actually phrasing a 
sentence that would not only be neat and 
courteous but would also tell this great sim- 
pleton something he would never forget 
when he remembered. 

He had once been near to speaking to 
Clorinda — he had been nearer to speaking to 
Leslie — when after all silence had been of 
God. Silence was probably of God in this 
case, too; and so they went onward to the 
door without breaking it. 


they 


HUS Malcolm Grant never knew what he 

had done, nor did Bainbridge ever refer 
to it. He had one secret the more to keep, 
and that was all. He made no mention of tt 
even when Clorinda sent for him and all the 
veils were lifted. 

That was a morning in April, when he had 
not seen her for nearly two months. Ie 
found her changed, emaciated, with some of 
her beauty gone. In her indefinable charm 
she had gained, however, as well as in that 
air of sorrow and mystery that had at all 
times hung about her like a magic cloak. 

She was half seated, half reclining, in a long 
chair near the window of an upstairs sitting- 
room on the third floor — a fairy garden of 
flowered chintz. Bowls of daffodils and tulips 
stood about, and the sunshine was not so hot 
as to need tempering. 

She allowed him to kiss her hand, though 
waving him away with a slight gesture when 
he attempted to repeat the homage on her 
lips. By methods so delicate and so deft as 
to defy his power of analysis she managed to 
convey the impression that they met on a 
new footing. He noticed that she no longer 
wore the ring he had given her, nor any but 
her wedding ring; though this he could at- 
tribute to the fact that her finger had grown 
so thin that even the gold band was loose 
on it. 

The aerial effect of her laces and tissues and 
gauzes, blending in hue from white to lilac, 
and from lilac to pale made of her 
something rare and spiritualized, that came 
within his sphere only through the exceeding 
tender cordiality of her greeting. Nothing 
could have been more cordial, nor 
tender, nor more remote. 

She seemed to have been carried away 
from him, to be obliged to come back toward 
him over some abyss of experience which she 
nevertheless could not pass. She might have 
been standing on the other brink of it, and 
merely holding out her hands. 

Of herself she was disinclined to say more 
than that she was better, that physically she 
was almost well. 


rose, 


“But not mentally?” he asked, with 
anxiety. 
“Oh, is one ever well mentally? I never 


have been — though, as I look back it seems 
to me as if I had been on the way to becoming 


so, if you hadn't — if we hadn't Tell 
me,” she began again, elliptically, “do you 
believe in what one might call a great 
corrective, as pari of life? I see you don't 
understand me,” she hastened to add. 


“What I mean is this: is there anything that 
takes care of people when they're about to 
make mistakes, and that keeps them from 
making them?” 
“Why are you asking me?” 
quickly. “Is it because ?” 
“Let us come to that later. I'm more in- 
terested in the question I’ve put than in any- 
thing else in the world. All through these 
weeks when I’ve been lying here as if I was 
thinking of nothing at all I've been turning 
itover. Are people ever held back from doing 
things that would injure either themselves 
or someone else?” 
“What sort of people?” 
able to inquire. 
“Oh, people who want to do right — not 


he demanded, 


he found himself 


good people,” she corrected, “but people 
who haven't been good, and are only trying 
and longing.” 

“Doesn't that hark back to the question 
as to whether there’s a power working in us 
and through us, with a purpose and a love — 
or whether we're just splashing about on our 
own?” 

“T suppose it does. But which is it?” 

“Which do you think?” 

“T don’t want to think. 
tell me.” 

“And I'm not going to, for the reason that 
it wouldn't do any good. What I believe 
won't be of any help to you; and nothing 
will be but what you work out for yourself.” 

She rested awhile silently, saying at last, 
without looking up at him: “And suppose 
1 worked out that on that morning when we 

when we went to the church there was a 
power — working in us and through us 
with a purpose and a love — that kept us 
from doing what we went there to do?” 

“You'd have to go further back. You'd 
have to inquire why that power should have 
led us to the church in the first place _ 

“But did it?” 

“But didn’t it?” 

“Let us try to see. No, let me do it,” 
interposed, as he was about to speak. She 
was looking at him now, not directly, but 
with an oblique regard of her profound eyes. 
“You and I met — strangely. If I had had 
any suspicion of what was to happen from 
my going to you that afternoon I never 
should have gone.” 

“Oh, ves, you would 
foreseen how I should love you.” 

She allowed her hand to remain in his 
when he had seized it and pressed it to his 
lips. “Yes; perhaps you're right. If I could 
have foreseen that L should probably have 
done it. [t would have been the simplest 
way of telling you — the truth.” 

“Haven't we finished with that? Didn't 
we agree long ago that enough had been said 
about it ? 

“We agreed that enough had been said 


I want you to 


she 


if you could have 


about a subject of which — of which you 
knew nothing at all.” 

“But if IT know about it now — and it 
doesn’t make any difference 

“Ah, if it didn’t!” 


“But it doesn't. Can't you see 
“LT can see that you're the most wonde T- 
fully chivalrous man who ever lived. In the 


days when I thought you knew — when we 


were always talking at cross-purposes — I 
thought no chivalry could be greater than 
yours; but now 


Why not let it 


love — which 


‘Then why talk about it? 
be as the groundwork of our 
we have under our feet?” 

“Tt isn’t under my feet. 1Us over my head 

it’s the firmament — the sky — the great 
mystery —— the phenomenon that makes me 
think of God.” 

The words burst from his lips with the 
accumulated force of two months of brooding 
on the point. “But no woman wants to 
marry God. She wants to marry a man. 
I'm a man, Clorinda, just as much as you're 
a woman.” He seized both her hands and 
crushed them, as he leaned over her, his face 
near hers. ‘Oh, don’t put a halo round me, 
and set me up in stained glass, or see me as 
anything but just the faulty and humble 
human being that I am.” 

She managed to withdraw her hands and 
to put distance between them. “I can only 
see you as you appear to me. You may be a 
faulty and humble human being, as you say; 
but I've never perceived it, and I perceive it 
less than ever now.” 

“But you must perceive it 
you did, you'd love me = 

“Tve told you already that I do love 

with a special kind of love.” 

‘The kind of love one feels for a clergy- 
he cried, bitterly. 

“T withdraw the word clergyman,” she 
smiled, very gently. “I used it because I 
couldn't think of anything else. I see now 
that I mean, rather, the kind of love — don't 
be shocked! — that Mary Magdalen and the 
other women in the New Testament must 
have felt toward the Saviour. No, I'm 
really sincere. It is love. It’s the most beau- 
tiful and heavenly thing ™ 

“But if I tell you that you're wrong?” he 
demanded, passionately. “If I confess to you 
that L was never as gentle as you seem to 


— because, if 


you 


man,” 


think — that I was never lenient that I'm 
human and gross -—that essentially I'm 
brutal — as brutal as — as —-—” 


Before the name which the comparison 
brought up could pass his lips she interrupted 
him, with her faint, sweet smile. “Then 
you’d hurt me, without doing yourself any 
good. When you destroy an ideal, as we're 
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Crusty 


Morsels 
To Mix with Fruit 


Every fruit dish is better with 
some flaky crusts mixed with it. 
That’s why pies, tarts and short- 


cakes are better than fruit alone. 
Putled Wheat and Puffed Rice are 

crusty globules. They are airy, flaky, 

and they crush at a touch. 

them in any fruit dish, raw or cooked. Note the delightful 

We believe that ever after you will serve them with your fruits. 


flavory; 
Try 
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Toasted 
Bubbles 


To Float in Milk 


Puffed Grains are whole grains puffed to eight times normal size. 
That makes them thin and flimsy. They seem like toasted bubbles. 

They are crisper than crackers—four times as 
Unlike flour foods, all the grain elements are here. 
exploded, so digestion is ack and complete. 
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porous as bread. 
very food cell is 
luncheon or 


Can you think of anything so ideal supper—to 


serve in your bowls of milk? 
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- Puffed Puffed 
_ Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 
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Tidbits 
For Between Meals 
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Puffed Grains are food confections. 


is like toasted nuts. They are as light as pop- 
corn, as flavory as peanuts. 
Some folks merely salt them—some douse Corn 


Puffs with melted butter. Then let hungry 
children eat them as they will. 
Don’t you feel that these whole grains are bet- 
-better than cookies or popcorn or peanuts—for 
You will find that they like them 





ter than sweetmeats 
between-meal lunches for children? 
better. 
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Flavory 


Dainties 
Whole-Grain Foods 


From breakfast to bedtime Puffed 
Grains are delightful. But they are 
also hygienic foods. They are made 
by Prof. Anderson’s process. Every 
every atom feeds. 

The object is to make whole grains inviting, so people will eat enough. 
And to:make them digestible, so nc elements are lost. ‘These premie! 
grains are never elsewhere found in such, fascinating form. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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No Need fo 
Irritate Your Skin 


For a pleasant shave use hot water, a good 
shaving soap, rub lather in well——shave with 
the Gem Damaskeene Blades, made 
of highest grade Damascus steel, well tem- 
pered, ground and honed to perfection, 
they hold their edge indefinitely —a boon 
to even the tenderest skin—an enemy of the 
toughest beard. In sealed waxed paper 
wrapped packet—each blade and blade 
edge protected. Seven blades for 35c. 


Cbg! 


GEM [)AMASKEEN[ BLADES 


RAZOR 


To get the right slant on self shav- 
ing you must get the right slant on 
your blade— that means a GEM. 
Outfit includes razor complete, with 
seven Gem Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and _ stropping 

handle. in handsome case, $1.00 

Dealers Everywhere 


Gem Cutlery Co., Inc. 


The NEW YORK 
Dlade Itself Canadian Branc! 


o1 St. Catherine 


Montre 
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OME years ago a famous chemist invented 

the Blue-jay plaster. In a bit of red wax he 
combined ingredients which no corn can resist. 
Through us he offered to all peopie this sure ender 
of a corn. 


But people said, “We've heard it stops the pain instantly. It 
such claims before.” They had ends the corn in two days—that 
used harsh, old-time methods jg nine corns in ten. The stub- 
which proved inefficient. born ones need a second appli- 

The same folks tried this Blue- cation. 
jay, and each told others. 

Since then this method has re- It makes corns forever needless. 
moved some 80 million corns. Corn aches become unknown. For 

Here is a way that’s gentle, sci- your own sake, prove this. Stop 
entific, sure. Itis appliedin ajiffy. paring corms. Learn how easy it 
It costs but a few cents percorn, is to end them, Prove it tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 15¢ and 25¢c at 
Chicago and New York fF, j » Druggists 
Makers of Surgical _— . . 
“ats UCHJAY —— etnrny nn 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


‘ 

so often inclined to do, you leave nothing but 

destruction. You can’t turn a crystal vase 
into a common jug just by the process of 
breaking it. It’s a crystal vase — or it’s 
nothing. But you don’t let me explain,” she 
hurried on, as he was about to protest again. 
“Do you remember that on that afternoon 
that wonderful afternoon! — you said that I 
should never find my way until I had turned 
toward Good? Well, I think I've done it 
now — at last.” 

“What do you mean by now? — at last?” 

“Since I've fully understood what you did 
for me.” Her expression grew radiant as she 
added: “It's taught me what I must do for 
you.” 

“What you must do for me, Clorinda, 
Is 

She continued, serenely. “I thought wou 
had already done as much for me as one hu- 
man being could do for another. I never sup- 
posed that human goodness could go so far 
as you went that day — that day when we 
came in and found Malcolm Grant — and all 
the things you didn’t really know till the “n 
must have come crowding in on you — 

“If you want me to tell you exactly what 
was in my heart toward you— he broke 
in, excitedly. 

“No, I don't. Ive nothing to do with 
exactly what was in your heart. I only saw 
what you did — and what I didn’t under- 
stand till — till the night before we went to 
the church. Oh, I don’t say that it wasn’t a 
vreat blow to me when — just by a slip of 
someone's tongue —I found it out. My 
whole world seemed to go to pieces. All the 
happiness I'd built up on the idea that you 
knew that you knew from the first Was 
shattered. I thought it would kill me. On 
that morning in the church it seemed to me 
as if 1 must dic. I couldn't see what else I 
could do then so late but simply go 
on as I'd promised you— and yet... I 
told you it was what I ought to have ex- 
pected — that I should break down — didn't 
1? What I really thought — what I almost 
hoped for — was that I might be struck dead 
before the service could be ended. That's 
why I've asked you about the great cor- 
rective — the something that holds us back 

that guides us, if you like — or protects us. 
I'm not thinking of it about me, but about 
you ¢s 

He broke in, with a groan. “Oh, Clorinda, 
why should we go over this now?” 

“For this reason, that during all these 
weeks I've been thinking of it, and realizing 
that the strength to do what you did that 
day — to sit still and talk and betray nothing 

and never betray anything afterwards 
so that if it hadn't been for an accident 
just an expression or two —I might have 
married you and never known it I've 
realized that the strength to do that kind of 
thing doesn’t come to any man all at once, 
nor except after years of self-training ‘ 

‘To me it came because I loved you, 
Clorinda — and in no other way.” 

“No; it would have come to you whether 
you had loved me or not. It would have 
come to you on behalf of any poor soul in a 
desperate place — as I was —— no matter who. 
Not that that takes anything away from your 
wonderful act toward me. On the contrary, 
it only makes it the more wonderful. What 
I want you to understand is that it has set 
me asking how people do such things at all.” 

‘They do them for love. That's the source 
of the energy.” 

She nodded. “I told you once that the 
only thing I really knew about was love; but 
I've found that I knew very little. I hadn't 
imagined its height and its depth and its 
beauty. You've shown me that.” She took 
his hand, smiling at him gently. “Don’t you 
think that that’s a great deal for a woman to 
say of a man? If she never could say any 
more —— wouldn't it be much? But I can say 
more, she hastened on, not allowing him to 
speak. “Im going to put that kind of love 
into practice — into practice, mind you! 
toward every human being — just as you do. 
Only ” her voice failed a little — her eyes 
filled with tears — she bit her lip — “only 
when I do — and you don’t understand what 
it is I'm attempting — I hope you'll be sure 
that that it’s that.” 

“But if it’s that toward every human 
being, it will be that toward me, too, won't it, 
Clorinda?” 

“Yes, toward you, too — toward you more 
than anyone — in its way.” 

“But in what way?” 

“In the way of a great gratitude and devo- 
tion.” She laid her other hand on his. “ Will 
you promise me to believe that?” 

“But why should I promise you — when 
we're always going to be together?” 

“Promise me all the same.” 
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“You know I can’t but promise anything 
you ask.” 

“Thank you,” she smiled. “TI shall only 
ask you that; and that I shall beg you never 
to forge t.” She withdrew her hands from his, 
lying back with eyes closed. “Tm very 
tired,’ she murmured. "Would you mind 
saying good-by to me now —— 

‘But, Clorinda, I've only come! 

“They won't let me talk val as yet. 
Besides — I have to keep my stre ngth for — 
for something I've got to do ‘later in the day. 
I'll — Pll communicate — with you — soon 
again. In the meanwhile — kiss me — and go,’ 

She was still lying with closed eyes when he 
raised himself from the long kiss on her lips, 
and stood up. “*Clorinda,” he said, hoarsely, 
as he looked down on her, “I'm afraid of you. 
I don’t know what you mean — or what you 
intend — but I want you to know what I 
mean and what I intend. I intend to marry 
you. I mean that nothing shall ever come 
between us. I've said solemnly — before 
witnesses — that I took you as my wife. 
You very nearly said that you took me as 
your husband. I’m coming back for the com- 
pletion of that vow. I shall come tomorrow, 
Dr. Galloway will come with me — and we'll 
have the service here. It will give you no 
trouble. You needn't so much as stand up. 
But — I'm coming.” 

She made neither movement nor response, 
still lying pale and aerial and lovely, with 
closed eyes, and so, after stooping for one 
more long kiss, he turned and left her. 


“ 


N descending the first flight of stairs he 
found Pansy Wilde waiting fo him, 
near the door of the drawing-room. 

“Mr. Bainbridge,” she begged, timidly, 
“can I tell you something, sir?” 

Though he was staggering along, with tears 
blinding him he hardly knew for what — 
he endeavored to turn his mind to this new 
demand. “Certainly, Pansy. What is it?” 

The girl blushed and grew conse ious. “It’s 
about about Mr. Hindmarsh, sir 

“Isn't he kind to you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; he's lovely. He's — he's 
asked me to — to marry him.” 

“Indeed?” The matter was now so grave 
that Bainbridge had no difficulty in giving 
it his attention. “* But does he know——? 

“Yes, sir—I told him. He knows all 
about my being in jail —and the baby — 
and everything.” 

“And what has he said to that?” 

“He's said that he knew it before — and 
that it’s on account of it — partly — that 
he wants to to take care of me so that 
nothing won't happen to me again.” 

“And has Mrs. Gildersleeve said anything 
about it?” 

She twisted her little person and hung her 
head. “She's said I was to be all the more 
sure that I was in love with him.” 

“And are you?” 

Pansy's bosom swelled. “IT don’t care 
whether I am or not. If he feels that way 
about me . 

He was searching for a clue to what was 
enigmatical in Clorinda. ‘And have you 
told that to Mrs. Gildersleeve, too?” 

“Yes, sir; and she says I ought to be sure 
I know the difference between love and 
thankfulness.” 

“And —and does she say there’s much 
difference?” 

“She says there is — when it’s anyone like 

like me. She says the kinder he is the 
more I ought to consider him; and that to 
marry him without loving him with all my 
heart ‘d be the worst harm I could do him.” 

“ But if he’s in love with you /” 

“That's what J say. But she says it'd 
make it worse, because when a girl has once 
gone wrong, like — all she’s got left to give is 
her undivided heart — and that if she hasn't 
got that she hasn't got nothing— and if I 
was to turn him down he'd get over it, and 
marry someone who'd be better for him in 
the end.” 

“And do you want me to advise you what 
to do?” 

To his surprise Pansy said: “No, sir,” 
quite conclusively, nodding her little head, 
sagely. “I'm going to take him. If I didn't 

I might never get such a good chance 
again. Mrs. Gildersleeve says she won't put 
no, obstacle in my way only that — if it 
was her — she'd give the man her very best 
— or else she wouldn't do him the harm of 
taking him at all.” 

Bainbridge was not sure of the meaning of 
Pansy’s little sob, nor could he stop longer to 
inquire. He was thinking of the undivided 
heart, being sure that the expression was 
Clorinda’s own. It was an additional in- 
centive, if he needed any, for taking Dr. 
Galloway into his confidence, and making 
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those arrangements for the following day of 
which he had already announced his inten- 
tion. 

He was breakfasting on the next morning 
when he read the statement, thrown at hap- 
hazard into the news items of the day: 


“Sir Malcolm and Lady Grant, who were 
married yesterday afternoon, left by the 
night train for Montreal, where they will 
take up their residence.” 


All the blood in Bainbridge’s hody seemed 
to rush back to his heart, leaving him with a 
sense of being stunned and suffocated at once. 
His immediate actions were purely mechan- 
ical. He laid the paper down; he sipped his 
coffee without tasting it. He felt sick and 
strange. Minutes passed before his mind 
could work sufficiently to tell him that the 
Lady Grant of the paragraph couldn't be 
Clorinda Maleolm Grant had said in so 
many words that he had renounced her. He 
must have married someone else. Men did 
such things. They took refuge from an over- 
powering loneliness in any company they 
could find. Where a woman accepted her 
solitary lot, partly because she couldn't help 
herself, a man took second best or third 
best or even fourth best, rather than go with 
nothing at all He could easily see how 
Maleolm Grant married a 
chorus-girl, or anyone, rather than return td 
Montreal alone. 

He buoyed himself up with this hope while 
he hurried to the rectory and asked for Mary 
Galloway. She shabby 
drawing-room at once, looking wan and white 
and wide-eyed, in a long, soft, trailing thing 
of mauve. He read the truth before she had 
time to speak 


would have 


came into the 


“So you've heard 

“Oh, but it isn’t so!” 

“Pm afraid T must tell you that it is. She 
sent for me last evening — only an hour or so 
before they went to the train. It was all over 
then.” She spoke as if it had been a death. 
“It — it happened in the afternoon.” 

He dashed his hand against his brow and 
cried out: “Oh, but how ceald she?” 

They continued to stand, while she did her 
*Clorinda wanted me to tell 
you that that she did it because — he- 
cause she couldn't help it. Everything made 
Oh, you must bear it! 


hest to explain. 


her — first because 

because she'd always been in love with 
him —for years and years — only things 
happened that separated them — and there 
were misunderstandings — and she'd sworn 
never to marry him — never! .. . Only 
when she saw how near she came to marrying 
you — and doing you a great deal of harm 
and wrecking your work — and your life 
she sent for him and told him.” 

Thrusting his hands into his pockets he 
panted between his clenched teeth: “Goon.” 

“She wanted you to understand that it was 
for your sake.” 

The mad impatience of the inarticulate 
sound he made kept it from being quile a 
groan 

“She knew she could never have been to 
you the wife you ought to have — that 
everything was against il things, so she 
said, that you knew about, but that I didn’t 
understand —— just as — just as everything 
was for the other thing.” Her lips trembled, 
her eyes were full of compassion, as she gazed 


upat him. “J could have told you — at any 
time during the past few months — that he 
was the man she — she really loved — loved 


that way, I mean 

He flung out his hands. 
didn’t you?” 

“Because you seemed to know it yourself. 
That evening — before you were to have 
been married — you practically said so.” 

“But don’t you know that we all contra- 
dict ourselves? When I said that it was to 
have you contradict me.” 

“That's what I thought; only that it 
seemed to me — too late. I couldn't think 
of anything to do but let you go on — and 
pul the best light on it possible.” She tried 
to comfort him. “And, you know, it wasn’t 
that she didn’t care about you. She did 
only notin that way. There are two ways 

and one way is 

“Makes people marry,” he declared, with 
a kind of savagery, “while the other turns 
marriage into a sacrilege.” 

“Yes, that’s it. You do understand. You 
remember my teiling you that she once said 


“Then why 


you were were too much like God. Well, 
that was just her way of putting it. You'd 


helped her wonderfully — in things I don't 
know anything about —and she felt such 
gratitude toward you that she didn’t know it 
from love. She thought she ought to marry 
you, if you wanted to marry her. She said 


that she couldn't see 
other thing — the real thing — of that kind 

so mixed up and entangled — and with 
her own hard feelings toward Malcolm Grant 

which was really a phase of love... . 
And then — when she was actually in the 
church that day with a lot of things clear 
to her that had been dark before that she 
said it was like the lifting of a veil! — well, 
you know what happened — and the poor 
thing couldn't help it.” 

He dropped into a chair. With arms 
folded on a table, he stared with head erect 
into the distance, seeing nothing, his lips 
compressed. Timidly she drew near him, 
standing partly behind him. and summoning 
all her courage to say: . 

“T think that’s all there is to tell you. You 
do understand.” The affirmative nod en- 
couraged her to go on. “* You — you under- 
stand everything, and so I needn't say how 
hard this has been for me As he raised 
his head to fling her a backward look she 
drew a little more behind him, leaning over 
his shoulder to lay something on the table in 
front of him. “She asked me to give vou 
this oe 


especially with the 


For long minutes he leaned on his folded 
arms, gazing at the envelope on which his 
own hame was written, but making no effort 
to open it. When he did so it was slowly, 
and as if in a dream. 

There was no formal beginning, and no 
signature. It reminded him of the writing 
Malcolm Grant had brought to him two vears 


before. 


“This is the time when T want vou to re- 
member that [am doing everything for love 

as vou taught me. You may not think I 
am acting wisely or kindly, but you will. 
I couldn't do it more gently, so as to give you 
less surprise and pain, because you would 
never have permitted it. Believe me, Tam 
taking the only way, the way that will be 
best in the end for us ell. You will live to see 
that: and if t make vou suffer now, the day 
: you will know how right I 
am and forgive me. When it does, per- 
haps you will be able to send me some word 
that you have not been rendered wholly 
unhappy in knowing me — since T have been 
so blessed and so strengthened in knowing 


will come whe 


Vou. 

“Mary will tell you everything else. She 
will always be able to give you news of me. 
Ask her sometimes. She will give me news 
of you, too. We shall not be altogether sepa- 
rated so long as we have her as a bond be- 
tween us. It was through her that we knew 
cach other —do you remember? —and I 
hope she will always be there. 

“Lam keeping your ring. Keep mine.” 


E read this with little apparent emotion, 

and folding the sheet he slipped it back 
into the envelope which he put into his breast 
pocket, as if it was some ordinary note. 
Looking round to speak to Mary Galloway, 
he found she had left him alone. 

Once more he leaned on the table with 
folded arms and stared. It was one of those 
periods, of which he had known others, when 
he seemed neither to suffer nor to think. 
He had a return of that sensation which he 
had experienced once or twice before, of being 
ona ship that was going down. Everything 
seemed to be sinking. 

\ half hour later he made his way to the 
rector’s study. 

“My trip to France,seems to have become 
obvious,” he said, with what composure he 
could command, “and I suppose I may be 
off.” 

The old man laid down the morning paper 
to discuss the practical bearings of his request. 
He did it coolly, without appearing to notice 
the reddened eyes or the twitching lips of the 
drawn face before him. It was only when all 
was arranged that Bainbridge, having risen 
to go away, bfurted out the 
“What's the good of those happenings in life 
which give us a great deal of joy, or a great 
deal of sorrow, or a great deal of both to- 
gether, and pass — apparently with no rea- 
son why they should ever have begun?” 

The rector again laid down the paper he 
had taken up, removed his glasses and rubbed 
them with his handkerchief, after which he 
blew his nose. 

“Have you never thought, when you've 
been crossing the Atlantic, how seemingly 
useless is the billow that rises — that rises 
only to fall — that falls only to rise in an- 
other billow — and so on, endlessly over the 
ocean?” 

Bainbridge confessed to some such ob- 
servation. 

“But no one wave is a creation by itself. 
Each springs from another —— from a great | 
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eep Your Teeth Young 


A sound, white, full set of teeth en- 
hances the pleasing smile as the years 
come and go. 

Nine out of ten people are said to 
have “‘Acid-Mouth.’’ This weakens 
the enamel. Then decay germs get 
into the soft interior. ‘‘Acid-Mouth,” 
it is thought, is the cause of nearly all 
tooth decay. Pebeco Tooth Paste 
counteracts this insidious foe, and it 
keeps the teeth clean and white. 

Use Pebeco twice daily, see your 
dentist at least twice yearly and keep 
your teeth young. 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube 
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She nodded 
it hard to speak. 

“And she’s °” 

“She's better in health — and 


from myriads and myriads of 
others, back to the beginning of time. Its 
causes may be lost to such poor ken as 
ours in the infinity of the seas —and yet 


many others chiefly because she found * 


and hap- 
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Which reminds me of a man I saw the other 
day in a Turkish bath. I could see only a 
part of him from where I was lying, but I 
was impressed with the look of intense 
earnestness on his face as he stared at some- 
thing down below I wondered if he had 
a telegram in his hand containing an an- 
nouncement that would change the future 
of the race, and I raised up on my haunches 
to see what it was that he was looking at so 


to stare at you. Yet the chances are that 
scarcely anybody at all felt the slighest con- 
cern, one way or the other, about your new 
pants or new baby. 


AXP here is a good thing to remember: 
When a man is really great we admire 
him not so much because of his greatness as 
because, in spite of his greatness, he is still 
just as human as the rest of us. 


There will be further talks on all sorts of subjects by the clever 


Fred Kelly. 


He knows human nature through and through 
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War Against War te 


| Continued from page 11) 





Alpine ranges marked a natural geographical 
end to her domains; and the control of the 
Adriatic was given her. She had bargained 
and bartered in the first year of the war. 
To compensate for the loss of Poland, 
Russia demanded Turkey-in-Europe, with 
Constantinople, the key to the Black Sea 
and the interior. Here England balked. 

She feared for India, her storehouse of 
resource. With a strengthened Russia loom- 
ing on the north, cut off from communication 
by the threat of Russia in old Turkey, her 
statesmen said that England's lands might 
as well be scattered among the dependencies 
of the solar system. 

Then the Balkans clamored for their toll. 
The old feud of Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania 
and Greece broke out afresh, with the old 
fire, with Bulgaria as the bone of contention. 
Across the council-board, the agents of these 
states glowered at one another in true 
representation of the jealousies of their 
peoples. 

Only on the direct proposal of the United 
States to finance the rejuyenation of the 
countries, by long-time loans to the govern- 
ments, Was a conflagration averted; even 
that seemed but a postponement of settle- 
ment. The states might have held out longer 
except for the firm stand of the head of the 
American commission, an ex-president, 
followed by the threat to withhold aid. 

The acceptance of the American proposi- 
tion formed the basis of settlement.  Ger- 
many was left as a state, independent, but 
shorn of any power to threaten the peace of 
the world by force of arms Austria was 
allowed to remain a monarchy, but as 
Hungary reverted to the state of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, there was no threat to be 
feared there 

So the war, the greatest and most cata- 
clysmic epoch the work | has ever faced since 
chavs and the flood, ended. And the truth 
became apparent that if had resulted in 
negligible gain. No world problem had been 
solved. The utter uselessness of it all came 
home to the people, to those who lived in the 
combatant countries and to those who, 
residing in neutral states, were able to get a 
perspective without personal losses to distort 
their vision 

The moment seemed ripe. With the world’s 
monetary resources practically centered in 
the United States, the countries of | the 
civilized world must look to her for aid if 
they were to begin the race of reconstruction 
on an even footing with their neighbors. 

Appreciating the situation, the man who 
occupied the presidential chair of the United 
States reached a decision to undertake a 
venture so fraught with benefit to the world 
should the plan sueceed, so proof-positive 
of treason should it fail, that the mere matter 
of the reputation and life of an executive 
became as nothing in comparison. 

His scheme was so vast. so all-embrac 
ing, that no single brain was equal to the 
task of co-ordination of its detail. Not only 
did he require tremendous financial hacking. 
but he needed the full” and comprehen 
sive application of the great brains of Cap 
tains of Industry and organizers of huge en 
terprises. 

In the travail of the moment, then, he 
summoned to his counsel the financial giants 
of America. To them he revealed his plan. 

The capitalists were staggered. Then, as 
the vastness of the undertaking dawned upon 
them, they enthusiastically hailed — the 
personality of a man who could conceive 
such a project and was daring enough to essay 
its development. 

Conference followed conference, wrapped 
in the deepést seclusion. With their approval 
and active support pledged to the limit of 
their almost incalculable resources, the plan 
was launched. 

And this brings us to the mecting of the 
three rulers upon mid-Atlantic. 


HE scene in the flag-quarters of the 

Oregon was impressive. There was a 
faint sway of port-curtain as the great ship 
rolled gently in the swell; the glow from 
shaded electric lights was concentrated upon 
the center table where maps and papers were 
spread in seeming confusion. 

“Gentlemen,” said the President when the 
group had gathered about the table, “we 
have agreed in our negotiations for this 
conference, to dispense with formality for the 


moment. Time is too pressing to delay 
cutting straight to the heart of the subject 
matter. May I state my proposition? 

“We have all,” he continued, “studied the 
possibility of establishing world-peace, and 
the proffered theories of pacifists have all 
heen considered. Disarming has been urged 
as a solution. 

“But those who have learned the history of 
nations must realize that so long as men are 
grouped into communities whose members 
hold similarity of views as to custom, habit, 
and thought, there will ever be differences 
arising between neighboring communities 
because they do not think alike. From the 
days of primitive savagery, if tribes wished to 
fight, lack of armement never held them 
back. They would arm in some way, if only 
with sticks and stones. 

‘To me, it seems incontrovertible that 
the exclusive fealty of a people to a homeland 
state, instead of a brother allegiance to the 
welfare of man’s inherent full domain, the 
wide, wide world, is one of the greatest 
fundamental causes of war. In other words, 
palriotism, a necessary thing under present 
conditions, is a stumbling-block to world 
development. 

“World-state has been suggested as a 
solution, and in the past, coalitions have 
been formed in tentative effort to bring such 
a state about; 


its incomplete scope — and the form = of 
class despotic government) which marked 
it paid little, if any, heed to the opinions or 
wishes of its subjects. 

“But it is my conviction that it 7s humanly 
possible to establish a satisfactory world- 
stale — a perfected oligarchial — democracy. 

“Permit me to present a plan which may 
achieve this end.” And the President un- 
folded a pamphlet and began to outline his 
idea. 

The King of England, brows knitted in per- 
plexity and check on supporting hand, cast 
quick glances from the pile of papers before 
him to the averted face of the Czar, as though 
striving to fathom the workings of his mind 
and his inmost attitude. 

The British premicr kept his eyes upon 
those of the President. As the latter pro- 
ceeded, the Czar arose and walked quictly 
to a port in the sheer, armored side to the 
cabin. 

Through it, 
marked the beat of the swell. 
to fascinate him and he leaned forward 
eagerly, as though studying them. His devas- 
tated dominions seemed to unfold before his 
Vision, gaunt and desolate in the aftermath of 
war. Across their dim expanses marched a 
serried shadow-army, torn and quiet, with 
gaping breasts stained dark with blood. 

“This, Sirs, is my proposal,”” concluded 
the President later 
his chair. 

There was silence for a moment. Quietly. 
the Czar turned from his visions and took 
his place at the table. 

“In the name of Imperial Russia,” he 
said, “your Excellency, I accept your plan 


a pendulum of silent stars 
They appeared 


*, and he slowly sank into’ 


for example, the Holy Alli- } 
ance. The alliance failed signally because of | 


and subscribe to it with every resource at 


my command.” 

The President turned to the King. 

‘And — your Majesty?” he inquired. 

The British premier’s eyes burned with 
anxicly and question as he peered at his 
monarch. 

“Your Majesty, your Majesty!” he said 
“Answer, Sire, for England!” 

The King turned a troubled glance from 
the President to the Czar. He scarcely seemed 
to hear the hoarse whisper of his premier. 
After a moment, he leaned forward and 
stared intently at the mass of plans before 
him. The others watched him, on mental 
Liptoe, 

He turned to his premier. 
he asked. 

“Your Majesty,” replied the 
“Tam as sure as to what your courage should 
be as I am sure that I live. I know the 
temper of your people —I recognize full 
well what tradition and the glory of England 
stand for in their minds. England, as well 
as all that pertains to-it, we have held 
changeless as the seas, and that any iota of 
her individuality should be surrendered 

seems so remote that one might accuse the 
author of such a sugge stion of idiocy 


The President's face flushed a dull red and | 


‘Are you sure?” | 


minister, | 
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the Secretary of State leaped to his feet, to 
lean across the table. 

“The time has arrived when the greater 
portion of the civilized world is exhausted 
after a fruitless war. Where are the gains? 
What are the questions settled? Upon what 
is founded a belief that war will not come 
again, more terrible than before? 

“The social and industrial fabrics are torn 
asunder, while the golden harvest of labor 
has been -dissipated to support armaments. 
The European world of commerce is upset 
this commerce which statisticians tell us 
represents the activities of nine-tenths of the 
people. 

“If, then, it is humanly possible for us to 
meet on a common ground of understanding, 
let us agree to utilize those powers with 
which we have been endowed by our several 
peoples, to render war impossible in the 
future.” 

“Wait,” said the premier, with hand 
uplifted; “permit me to finish my sentence. 

of idiocy when the proposition is 
first broached. It would appear as an utter 
failure to properly estimate the sentiment of 
England.” 

The President and the Secretary of State 
resumed their seats. 

“To bear her part in the wer adequately, 
England had to be aroused from her false 
security and lethargy. At last, she found 
herself. But in the last desperate attacks 
before the Rhine and in the advance upon 
Berlin, even when Germany was practically 
ready to capitulate yet fought on under the 
hatred of ‘Gott strafe England, the casualties 
among our troops grew so staggering that, I 
venture to say, there is no family in England 
which has not sustained its loss 

“Under these circumstances, the people 
are compelled to think. They must recognize 
the utter futility of the present system of 
internationalism, the constant threat of war 
and the burden of armament. Our people, 
Sire, feel no hatred for their late enemies. 
The very respect which a stout foeman 
inspires becomes, when hospitalities cease, 
a strong bond of admiration, a link in the 
brotherhood of man. 

“Vet standing between general open 
admission of the truth of these things and 
accomplishment of the ideal is the long 
instilled pride of personal conquest and the 
natural impulse to hug closely that which 
has been won or saved by blood-sweat. 

“| present the matter in this way that we 
may have some realization of the almost 
insuperable difficulties which must be 
surmounted before such a plan as is before us 
can be successful. 

“And now, understanding this, loving 
England and its glorious history and tradi- 
tions as I have never loved it before — and 
I am called a patriotic man — I pledge you 
my reputation, my honor and my life that I 
believe England’s most glorious achievement 
would be the full acceptance of this proposal. 
It should become our destiny.” 

With a hand upon the shoulder of his 
minister, the King slowly gained his feet. 

“You have heard my premier. I, too, am 


a figurehead— much more so than my 
brother of Russia — and the real ruler of 
England has just spoken. His word is 


weightier than mine. 

“As I see it, if this plan should be put into 
effect, England sacrifices none of her indi- 
viduality. Her history will remain her own, 
her people the English people and her land 
England still. Instead of loss, she gains full 
benefit of world-resources. She retains her 
individual government, though in slightly 
modified form, and gains, too, a voice in the 
government of the world. 

“There is bound to be an_ increasing 
prosperity attending the new order. Instead 
of armaments to be supported, the taxes 
levied will be expended for public utility. 
It is enough. 

“For the British Empire, I agree to devote 
my best efforts toward establishing such a 
world government as has been suggested.” 

As the King ceased speaking, he stretched 
forth his hand, which the American President 
grasped, and for a solemn moment the two 
stood silently cementing an unwritten bond. 
The Czar, too, arose and joined hands with 
the others, while the premiers stood rever- 
ently by. 

“It should mark the beginning of the 
millennium,” said the President, feelingly. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, he continued: 

“Let us now consider some items of major 
detail.” 

“About France?” asked the Czar. 

“France,” replied the President, “ rejoicing 
in the recovery of her lost provinces, has 
already begun reorganization of her system 
to embrace the additional territory. While 
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my agents have attempted to sound out th 
French President on the subject of world. 
peace, there is not much satisfaction to be 
had as yet, although I am confident tha: the 
people of France would welcome such a 
proposal.” 

“But,” interrupted the King, “France j, 
practically destitute re 

“Exactly so. I have arranged with the 
financiers to delay on the question of the 
vast loans requested until such time as the 
attitudes of England and Russia should be 
ascertained.” 

“France will subscribe when the time 
comes,” said the Czar. “It seems better to 
me that we do not attempt too large g —» 
*ombination at first, until the people of our 
three countries are brought to the proper 
frame of mind for the plan.” 

“The gravest immediate point involved 
as I see it,” remarked the premier of Great 
Britain, “is that of the ruler. Each country 
will naturally deem its own people of para- 
mount importance. A deadlock is bound to 
ensue over this point; and a form of govern- 
ment satisfactory to the three powers must be 
established. England will not relish a 
republic, although, in reality it is today a 
great democracy ‘g 7 

“And Russia,” interposed the Czar, “if 
the ruling classes can be managed would 
doubtless accept a republic readily on 
account of the vast underlying socialistic 
movement which I am bound to recognize.” 

The premier bowed and continued: “ And 
the United States, under its constitution and 
institutions, cannot entertain monarchial 
ideas.” 

“A world-parliament,” quietly replied the 
President, “seems to offer a practical solu- 
tion. In such a plan as I propose, what is 


the necessity for an individual head other ° 


than a presiding officer?” 

“Such a presiding officer of the Parlia- 
ment should be endowed with sufficient 
authority to meet any minor immediate 
crisis requiring prompt action. And if a 
working portion of the Parliament is always 
in session, it may be called upon to act 
promptly, when necessary. 

“This form of government should elimi- 
nate any jealousies that might otherwise arise 
were it necessary to choose a ruler from the 
various territorial divisions.” 

“Is the power retained by your individual 
states in America,” inquired the Russian 
chancellor, “sufficient to satisfy the people 
and still leave supreme direction of affairs and 
policies in the hands of the federal govern- 
ment? Is it an unqualified success?” 

“The question of ‘States’ Rights’ was 
fought out, as your Excellency knows, during 
our civil war,” replied the President. “In 


my country, no one now questions the 
authority of the central government — it is 
simply accepted as a matter of fact. In my 


opinion, it is a thorough success.” 

“The plan calls for the establishment of a 
major divisional government in each of the 
three countries,” said the King, “such as 
obtains in your states.” 


GENERAL discussion of policy and 
expediency ensued. 

The question of the titled nobility was 
mentioned. Opposition, it was said, might 
be encountered from this powerful class 
were an unwise sfep taken. The conclusion 
was reached that it would be only fair to 
permit members of noble houses to retain 
their titles or not, as they chose. 

“T am authorized,” said the President, 
later, “by the advisory board of financiers 
to make adequate provision for the immedi- 
ate launching of the propaganda.” 

He fumbled for a moment with the lock 
of a steel-bound leather which the 
Secretary of State laid before him. 

“J have here,” he continued, “drafts to 
the sum of ten million dollars, five millions 
for England and five for Russia. This, I am 
authorized to transfer to the sovereigns 
directly upon the signing of the agreement, 
taking a receipt as a voucher.” 

He withdrew an inner case from the port- 
folio, opened it and extracted the two drafts 
which, without further ado, he presented to 
the monarchs. 

“To defray the immediate expense of the 
propaganda,” he said. “It is the option- 
mgney upon the greatest transaction the 
world has ever witnessed.” 

He paused for a moment. “And here is a 
tentative copy of the agreement. It is not 
intended to be the instrument itself but 
merely an outline of what it should compre- 
hend. With your permission, we will read it 
over after which each one should suggest 
amendments. Then it may be discussed 
to. determine the exact phraseology of the 
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document. A “typewritten sheet was laid 
before each person. 

There was an adjustment of eye-glasses 
and a general bending over the table. Some 
paused to light fresh cigars and the blue 
smoke wreathed itself about fantastically 
as they settled to examination of the text. 

Later, the drafts were compared. In the 
end, when the pros and cons were dissected, 
the document remained practically in form 


that which the President had submitted. 
It read as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen. 

“Believing in our hearts, minds and 


consciences that there exists no real necessity 
for national differences; 

“The burden of supporting armies and 
navies imposes a useless taxation upon the 
peoples of the world; 

“That such tax as must be levied for the 
adequate support of government should be 
applied toward the welfare and best interests 
of the people: 

“That the citizens and subjects of the 
various countries differ from one another in 
opportunity but not in rights; 

* That frontiers separating countries should 
exist only for the conveniences of government 
administration; 

“That patriotism, so-called, a passion 
which has been inculeated into the spirit of a 
national people to insure response when 
protection is needed from a possible hostile 
people should properly apply for the world at 
large rather than for an individual territory; 

“That nothing in the last paragraph shall 
be construed as in any way detracting from 
deeds of valor and sacrifice which have been 
hitherto performed in the name of patriotism; 

“That the expense of administering govern- 
ment in all countries now in existence would 
be materially should the several 
nations consent to be governed as one; 

“That the particular benefits of natural 
resource, soil, climate, science and the arts 
of civilization as known in the several now- 
existing countries should be developed and 
administered for the welfare of all; 

“That, using whatever means may best 
commend themselves to achieve the end 
desired, the now-existing countries of the 
world, whether known as civilized or other- 
wise, should be brought under the adminis- 
tration of a central government in which 
there will always be due representation of the 
people and the will of the people; 

“And that the creed of the brotherhood of 
man is the true and righteous one; 

“We, therefore, representatives of the 
undersigned governments, in a_ personal 
capacity, believing it to be to the best 
interests of all the people, solemnly agree 
and pledge ourselves to exert every power at 
our command, tactfully, earnestly and 
devoutly t bring about the merging of the 
several states under one central government. 

“And further, that as soon as expedient, the 
accredited rulers of the various other nations 
not signatory to this instrument, shall be in- 
vited to voluntarily join the nations whose rep- 
resentatives are signatory to this instrument 
in the establishment of such a government. 

“Placing then, our faith in an all-wise 
Providence, and beseeching His guidance 
in this desired consummation, and pledging 
our belief that such amalgamation of the 
nations of the earth must redound to the 
lasting benefit of mankind, we append our 
this instrument.” 





lessened 


several signatures lo 


PuEne was no hesitancy in signing the 
three copies of the document, which 
the Secretary of State prepared. 

The hour was late. There 
nothing further which could be 
plished at the conference; so, with the docu- 
ments pouched with the money-drafts for the 
propaganda, the meeting closed as simply as 
it had been conducted. Farewells were given, 
and in a spirit of exaltation the muffled 
figures emerged from the admiral’s cabin, 
entered the waiting launches and were re- 
turned to their ships. 

From the bridge of the Oregon annunciator 
calls rang far below in the armored interior, 
and the mighty engines were set astir. The 
great ship turned her prow toward Hampton 
Roads, flashed a farewell signal, and gathered 
speed, while the salt spray broke across her 
bows with an ocean's benediction. 


remained 
accom- 


Within the flag quarters, the President, 
alone at last, dropped his head upon his 
arms at the littered table, and prayed. 


In the next instalment’ of this remark- 
able record, the author tells of the great 
peace organization, Japan’s proclamation 
against the world amalgamation and the 
terrible war which follows. 
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How to Have Better C hildren 


Continued from page 14| 
/ 





That is the position regarding human 
mating that has prev: ailed for centuries, that 
has been upheld by theologians and glorified 
by poets with the result that while splendid 
progress has been made with flowers, fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, and domestic animals in 
3 developme nt towards higher and _ finer 
types. there has been practically no progress 
made with human types for thousands of 
years. In beauty of face and form, in power 
of mind, in nobility of soul there is no evi- 
dence that men and women of today are in 
any Way superior to the men and women of 
ancient Greece. On the contrary, the average 
twentieth-century American or European 
is in many respects inferior to the average 
\thenian of the time of Demosthenes, or to 
the average Roman of the time of Julius 
Caesar. 

“Both church 
Grant Conklin, 


and state,” Edwin 
professor of biology at 
Princeton University, “have cheerfully given 
consent and blessing to the marriage and 
propagation of diseased, defective, and vi- 
Is it any wonder that the 


SaVS 


cious persons. 


inheritance of the human race has not im- 
proved within historic times?” 
All authorities agree, however, that the 


magnificently 
breed of 
as Luther 
mag- 
as our 


human race might advance 
towards the establishment of a 
supermen and superwomen, just 
Burbank’s creations have advanced 
nificently from inferior types, just 
thoroughbred horses and thoroughbred cattk 
have advanced magnificently, were it not for 
the barriers of human ignorance, egotism and 
selfishness. Every alcoholic, every 
sumptive, degenerate, every criminal 
in the world insists upon his or her inalien- 
able right to marry and have children—that 
is, to propagate a race of undesirables who, 
in their turn, must go on endlessly peopling 
the earth with more undesirables unless 

Unless what? 

Unless men and women realize that of all 
the things in this world needing regulation 
the most important is this business of creat 
ing human life. For the common good, for the 
future of the race certain unworthy human 
types must be restrained from reproducing 
themselves. And all citizens must be in 
structed and encouraged to conduct them- 
as regards the marriage relation in 
such a way that their children will be, 
the second best or the third best, as usually 
happens in the hazard of accidental matings, 
but the very best children they are capable 
of producing. 


con- 


every 


selves 
not 


EXPRESSED these 

woman “who combines intelligence 
rare nobility of soul, and IT saw that 
shrank from the thought of considering love 
as merely an for promoting racial 
efficiency. 

“This eugenics creed is a worship of the 
body,” she said, “but the body is not every- 
thing. What abeut the soul? Think of the 
wonderful minds, the God-like spirits that 


views recently to a 
with 


she 


agency 


have been housed in- frail and imperfect 
bodies. Must marriage be denied to these 
radiant ones because of their physical 
weakness?” 

“Not marriage,” T replied, “but parent 
hood. If a woman loves some Robert Louis 


Stevenson, in spite of his weak lungs, let her 
marry him and be happy with him, but let 
her guard the next generation against heredi- 
tary tuberculosis.” 
“You mean by 
“Precisely.” 


not having children?” 


“But * the lady hesitated, then put the 
question always asked by women at this 
point, a question that must be satisfactorily 


answered before race-betterment enthusiasts 
can hope to make progress in the practical 
carrying out of their theories. 


“What about the strongest instinct that 
nature has implanted in women?” she said. 


“You mean motherhood?” 

“Yes. a healthy woman murries 
an invalid or a man who becomes an invalid 
before they have children? Suppose she loves 
this man? There are thousands of such 
Cases, 

“T know. And there are thousands of 
cases where a deeply loved wife carries some 
hereditary taint that makes her unfit to 
bear children. It is unfortunate, but — do 
you think such persons have a right to 
bring into the world sons and daugiiters 
doomed to physical or meatal inferiority? 


Suppose 


children might re 


If this wife longs for a child can she not 
adopt one?” 

The lady shook her head. 

“That is not what women want. They 


want their own children. They want healthy 
children, beautiful children, intelligent chil- 
dren if that is possible, but, if it is not possi- 
ble — they want children anyway! And they 
want their own children! ” 

I have met exceptional women who hold 
more advanced ideas. I recall the case of a 
beautiful young wife from Georgia who has 
had no children because her husband devel- 
oped St. Vitus’ dance after their mar- 
riage, and St. Vitus’ dance, as she knew, is an 
inheritable disease. 

Another woman confessed to me that she 
has never been willing to have children be- 
cause her husband is an alcoholic. 

Another woman of unusual intelligence is 
the wife of a distinguished biologist who for 
vears has been a victim of tuberculosis, al- 
though he has held the disease in check by 
living in Denyer. She also has a predisposi- 
tion to this malady, so they have decided not 
to have children. A friend of the husband, 
howe ver, thinks they are making a mist ake. 

“Why shouldn't the y have chil lren?”’ this 
friend insisted to me one day. “They both 
possess exceptionally fine minds and splendid 
characters. Their children would inherit re- 
markable mental and spiritual qualities.” 

“Also tuberculosis,” I replied. 

And even if they did the 


ist the disease by living in 


SOOnTL 


“Perhaps not. 


Denver, just as the parents have resisted it.’ 

In vain I pointed out that Dr. Trudeau's 
tuberculous children did not resist this dis 
ease in the Adirondacks, although the doctor 
himself resisted it for vears. My opponent 
refused to be convinced: he savs that science 


is developing in our midst a new trouble- 


maker, an over-sensitive eugenic conscience 
On the other hand, a woman of my ac- 
quaintance tells me that when she married 


her husband she made it a condition that 
there should be no children. 

“T have no respect,” she “for 
man who insists upon having a child that 
will be born with a 
hodily or mental weakness. 
tries to justify such a course on the 
of motherhood love is deceiving herself 
is really acting from a selfish motive: 
wants a child for the joy it will bring to her 
and forgets the heavy price in unhappiness ss 
and suffering that the child must pay. 

I wondered what was the hereditary peril 
that had led this active and suecessful busi 
her own great desire 
There was 


Says, a Wwe- 
tendency to disease or to 
The woman who 
ground 
She 


she 


ness woman to deny 


for children. Finetly she told me 


a strain of insanity in her husband's family 

“It's extraordinary,” she went on, “how 
little attention is paid to this danger. All 
over the country are men and women, thou- 


just on the borderland of in- 
although they remain at liberty and 
are free to marry. | know of a dozen such 
cases in Brooklyn, where T live. The man 
next for instance, is talking 
about immense checks that he ts going to 
send to people, checks for millions. An- 
other man stopped me on the street the other 
day and began explaining how he had taken 
all the salmon out of the Connecticut River. 
And then there ts Polly.” 

“Polly?” 

“That's what she calls herself. 
respectable-looking woman who goes 


sands of them, 
sanity, 


door, always 


She is a 
quiet, 
about ringing doorbells and announcing that 
she has come to rent the house. One day she 
came up to me very pleasantly and said: ‘I 
am Polly. My doctor tells me T'must dig in 
my garden. I want and dig 
with me.” 

Most women would draw hack at the 
thought of marrying a man in the near- 
insane class and of having children by him: 


vou to come 


but how many would refuse to marry an 
attractive man and have children by him 
(if they loved him) who showed signs of 


incipient tuberculosis or whose family had a 
tuberculosis record? Not one in ten! 

And how many women would refuse to 
marry an attractive man and have children 
by him (if they loved him) who was known 
to be a moderately heavy drinker and whose 
family had an alcoholic record? Not one in 
a hundred! 

Alas! we must acknowledge that the ma- 
jority of women are not progressive, not scien- 
tific when it comes to picking out a liusband! 















In Your Home 
The Silent 


Si-wel-clo 


Place the Silent Si-wel-clo and any other 
| closet side by side—the difference in ap- 
| pearance does not disclose to you the 

| mechanical superiority or silence of oper- 
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ation of one over the other. 





You cannot tell which will clog and foul 
under use or which set of fittings will get 
out of order first and make an expensive 


plumbing job. 












































You will have to take somebody’s word for it. 





White for “Bathrooms of Char 
acter.” You will find it instruc 
tive in planning your bathrooms 


Ask for Booklet P. 18 





The manufacturers of the Silent Si-wel-clo, 
by reason of years of experience and investi- 
gation of the merits of different closets, are in a position to offer you |= 
expert advice in closet installation that cannot be disputed. 
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THE TRENTON POTTERIES Co. 


SILENT CLOSET 


|| incorporates the good, mechanical features a water closet should 
| have and adds that of extraordinary quiet operation. One is 
=| just as important to the home owner as the other. Why dis- |= 
| turb the feeling of security from embarrassing noises by main- = 
| taining or installing an old time, noisy closet? 









The Silent Si-wel-clo is your protection against dissatisfac- 
=| tion. The name is stamped upon it so you cannot be deceived. 
In fact, it will pay you to see that the “Star Within the 
Circle” trade-mark appears on all your plumbing fixtures. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, INEW JERSEY, U.S. A 
WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF ALL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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“CREO-DIFT ager ; shows an artistic and econ 
cal possibility of pee nd t monotony of ordi- 
nary —_ rial 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 


STAINED SHINGLES 


Our neers ok on 







and color vofs and side w: 


17 Grades 16, 18, 24 inches 30 colors 
Save repair and repainting expense Preserve 
in Cresote and stained any color by our prox 
lected cedar shingle no waste. Save 
pense, time and muss of staining on the job 


Na ames of archi- 
Ask 


Write for our book today. 
tect and lumber dealer appreciated. 
for 24 in. shingles tor side walls. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
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and writing of the Short-Story taught by ' , 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
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structure, 
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Days Free Trial 
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completing the lessons,received 
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Send 8c. pottage for new book of Extraordinary Intereat to Inventors | \ Seve \ 
R. S. & A.B. LACEY, 60 Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. Sa 











The Principles and Practices of 


STEIN & CO. 


‘Good products rather than great profits. 


Adhering to such prin- 
ciples as these has 
enabled us to produce 
PARIS GARTERS — acknow!l- 
edged to be the most 

comfortable, 
serviceable 
and last- 


{ a \ 
ing men's o4\) 
garters. / 


f 








50c 


" Chicago 


. Pee 
i = ~ eae 


it aby 
‘ 






PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
~ can touch you 


35c 


4.STEIN &CO. 


Founded 1887 


for others as you expect io buy.’ 


These splendid, accur- 
ately fitting garters hold 
up the socks neatly and 
securely always. Be 

sure to look on the 
back of the 
shield for the 
name PARIS 
when you 

buy. 










25c 


New York 
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For the “One Woman” Top 


OU PONT 
fABRIKOD 


long in arriving. 


Tops Are Lighter 
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} How Many Hides 

; Has A Cow? 
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Tops are tending to be lighter ' 
isted of two layers of material, each being thick and massive 
Now there are many cars with only one thickness of material, 
just as waterproof, less attractive to dust, and a good third 


J lighter. A ee 


ire « 


RAYNTITE 


Single Texture Top Material 


Rayn more than t one-man top material. It is also 
ne-woman”™ toy 
\ll far-sighted automobile manufacturers recognize the growing im- 
tance of the woman in the choice of cars. 
VW t 4 the use of jlored bodies, graceful designs, ornamental 
ars, and Moorish finish Pabrikoid for upholstery. 
LR t ight enough for the average woman to handle, yet guaranteed 
¢ ind ilt to last as long as the car 
Trade Authority Tells of Trend 
f 1 Lnlomobile f Januar 1, 191 1 










The old-fashioned top con- 





mat top @ joke 


Now Made in Two Varieties 
RAYNTITE No. i. Single texture with Fabrikoid surface and — 
RAYNTITE No. 2. Single texture with Fairfield Rubber surface 


Each is guaranteed one year against leakage 


i 


1dering 


your wife can really 


%t topped with Rayntite, 
handle the one- 


Samples of either variety on request 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Sales Office and Factory, Toronto 




















Are we, then, facing a situation where the 
majority of women, mothers of the race, will 
be found in determined opposition to child- 
betterment ideals? Are women the ones who 
will cling desperately to the ancient love-as- 
you-please errors that for centuries have kept 
the human race from advancing? Are women 
unable to understand our supreme duties to 
posterity? 

What are these duties? 
to posterity? 

The answer is that we owe everything to 
posterity, since all that we are, all that we 
have and know and enjoy we have received 
from those who came before us, from those 
who, by their toil, their love, their centuries 
of slow and painful striving, worked out our 
present civilization, which is really not ours 
at all except as we hold it in trust from them 
to pass it on to those who will come after us. 
To love our children, our descendants with a 
racial intensity akin to worship is our natural 
tribute to the overwhelming life-mystery 
that surrounds us, to the endless and begin- 
ningless life-river that bears us along on its 
(:od-like bosom. 

“At times, in a fleeting vision,” says 
Henri Bergson, “the invisible breath that 
bears the living is 


What do we owe 


McCLURE’S for APR], 


in mind by parents, that nature, in al] he 
creations, fights: desperately to maintain ro 
average standard of excellence... With all os 
power she moves down from the highest ty “ 
and up from the lowest, working always 


towards the perpetuation of an average type 

This means that in human mating it js = 
absolutely necessary, although desirable, that 
the finest men marry the finest women = 
that the finest women marry the finest men 
The children from such ideal marriages will 
tend to range downward towards the average 
(while remaining above it) and may not show 
greater excellencies than the children of a 
very fine man mated with an average woman 
or the children of a very fine woman mated 
with an average man. 

It is of the utmost importance, however 
that men and women who are below the aver. 
age in any respect correct their deficiencies 
by trying to select mates possessed of com- 
pensating excellencies. A short girl should 
marry a tall man. A stupid man should 
marry a clever girl—if he can. An indelent 
person should select one abounding in en- 
ergy. A delicate person should take a life 
partner who has robust health. And so on, 

And the mating of two inferior persons js 

evidently a crime 





mate rialized before 


against the race: q 





We have 
this sudden illu- 
mination before 
certain forms of 
maternal love, so 
striking and in 
most animals se 


our eves 


touching, observa- 
ble even in the so- 
licitude of the plant 
for its seed. This 








iP Vay, the Prize Letters in our 
“Grow Old Along With Me” Con- 
test will be printed, with a wonderful 
introduction by Mr. Moffett. 
June there will be another article in the 
“How to Live Long” series, called “More 
About Husbands and Better Children.” 


lazy or stupid man 
mated to a lazy or 
stupid woman, ‘a 
diseased or degen- 
erate man mated to 
a diseased or degen- 
erate woman, a fee- 
ble-minded or crim- 
inally disposed man 
mated to a woman 
of the same class, 


And in 














love, in which some 
have seen the great 
mystery of life, may possibly deliver to us 
life's secret. It shows us each generation 
leaning over the generation that shall follow. 

Leaning over the generation that shall 
follow! 

To our children we pass on the love that our 
We never give back this 
love to our parents, not the full measure of 
it, any more than our children ever give back 
to us a full measure of the love we give to 
them. They will pass it on to their children, 
who will pass it on to their children. And this 
is as it should be; this is no sign of youthful 
ingratitude and should cause no grief in par- 
ents’ hearts, for it happens in accordance 
with nature's eternal racial law: each genera- 
lion leans forward, not backward, lovingly, 
yearningly forward over the generation that 
follows it. 

What, then, can we do for the generations 
that will follow us? How can we best hand 
down the heritage of love and service that 
has been handed down to us? Evidently we 
can do nothing so important, nothing so 
desirable for future generations as to leave 
behind us children possessed of the finest Ppos- 
sible bodily, mental and spiritual endowment. 

How are we to have such children? How 
are we to give them this endowment? Is 
there available knowledge on these subjects 
that will enable the average man and woman 
io have better children than they would 
probably have had without this knowledge? 

The answer is yes, there is a vast store of 
such knowledge that may be drawn upon 
helpfully by whoever desires to possess it. 

And, first, let me emphasize one fact: that 
nature rewards the normal, healthy man and 
woman for conforming with her great pro- 
creative Intent and punishes them for not 
conforming with it. Statistics prove that 
men and women who marry and have children 
live longer and are less liable to disease than 
men and women who do not marry and do not 
have children. Married women, for instance, 
who are mothers are less frequently afflicted 
with cancer of the breast than unmarried 
women or than married women who are 
not mothers 

Perhaps the greatest of all crimes is com- 
mitted by the man or woman who, having 
health, intelligence, all that is necessary for 
admirable offspring, deliberately breaks the 
continuous life-chain, deliberately — extin- 
guishes the precious life-flame that has come 
down to him or to her from the parents of our 
race. Iam not speaking of birth control, but 
of birth refusal. Whoever, being healthy, for 
selfish reasons refuses to have any child, 
either by not marrying at all or by keeping 
sterile a marriage that might have been 
nobly fruitful, takes a dread responsibility, 
for that shattered life-strain, sacred survival 


parents gave to us. 


| of the ages, may be necessary to one of God's 


high purposes. Another Lincoln! Another 
Tolstoy! Who knows? 


Here is a simple law of heredity to be kept 


will always produce . 
inferior children, al- 
though nature may try to push these chil- 
dren up towards the average level or, failing 
in this, may kill them off with her inferiority. 
destroyers, the microbes. 

Unless we knew this secret it would seem 
hest for the race that superior men should 
always mate with superior women. As a mat- 
ter of fact, magnificent offspring are obtained 
in this way for a few generations; then, sud- 
denly, as happens in breeding fine horses, 
nature steps in with her law of cultural 
limitations (so named by Dr. Robert. T. 
Morris) and says: “Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” And she proceeds to end 
our Superman dream by malsing the improved 
type sterile! Were it not for this racial re- 
striction we might, in a few centuries, Bur- 
bank up a race of Bismarcks or Napoleons 
twenty fect high! 


Another law of heredity, known as Galton’s 
law, is that average parents tend to produce 
average children, whereas parents possessing 
high character units tend to produce chil- 
dren that will also possess high character 
units. And parents possessing extreme char- 
acter units, whether high or low, tend to pro- 
duce children possessing less extreme char- 
acter units. 

Suppose a girl is a fine musician. If she 
marries a man who is also a fine musician 
the chances are ten to one that all their chil- 
dren will be fine musicians. But if she marries 
a man who has no musical ability the chances 
are that their children will have little or no 
musical ability. 

The same responsibility rests on a young 
woman who is a brilliant artist or writer. 
If she mates with a man who has the same 
talent as herself, then their children will al- 
most certainly inherit this talent. Otherwise 
not. 

Dr. Charles A. L. Reed of the University 
of Cincinnati, believes that the children of 
mature parents are more apt to attain success 
in life than children born when the parents 
were either at the crescendo or decrescendo 
of sexual life. 

In support of this theory is an investiga- 
tion made by Havelock Ellis, who analyzed 
the ages of 299 fathers at the birth of sons 
who grew up to be geniuses and found that 
only two of these fathers were under twenty, 
only nine between twenty and twenty-four, 
and only sixteen over fifty-five. 

Paolo Mantegazza, the Italian philosopher, 
says that the best parenthood period for men 
is between twenty-five and thirty-five and for 
wbmen between eighteen and twenty-five. 

Statistics of all countries show a larger 
proportion of deaths among the children of 
young parents than among the children of 
older parents. 

Eugenists tell us that frenzies of passion - 
(the ‘spiritual must be aroused with the 
physical) are not good for the child to be 
begotten; also that inhabitants of hot 
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to emphasize the fact that there is 
only one genuine Compo-Board 

that it is not acommon name for wall ¥ 
board, but a trade-marked name for 
a patented product that is different 
from other wall boards. Because } 











js made with a center core of kiln-dricd 
wood slats, and that makes all the difference 
in the world. 

It makes for great strength, durability, cold, 
heat and moisture-resisting quality and adapt- 
ability to a wide varicty o: decorativemethods. 
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| Compo-Board is not simply a substitute for 
lath and plaster. It is something better—it's 
the modern wall-lining 
Write for sample and interesting booklit 
THE COMPO-BOARD CO. 
4513 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


—$$_ 








All lumber, 
Ready-Cut Homes (\',.°0).s" 
gies, doors, windows, frames, hardware, pipe, gutt 
and painting material, for this pretty, roomy bung- 
alow. Satisfaction guaranteed—or money back. 
This means great saving over reguiar prices. 


Send for“Book of Homes,” Free 


Beautiful book—full of wonderful bar 
gains. FREE plans—FREE estimates. 


Wand ees 
AY325 

York Chicago Kansas City 
Ft. P i" 

WRITE HOUSE NEAREST YOU, 








OUR: ANNUAL SALE 


7% On 6A CB \" | 


CLEANERS 


AT BIG REDUCTIONS 
Includes every -known make of cleaner- about 75 
different kinds, all new latest models. Greatest 
sale in the history of the businesg. 
ELECTRIC POWER CLEANERS 

Requler pate 
rice Tiree 


Norfolk . . - $25.00 $16.75 
5. 26.75 

















Imperial Model D . 35.00 

Frantz Premier - 35.00 26.75 
Western Electric 40.00 29.75 
Baby Hoover . . 4750 39.75 
Royal . oo. ae ae 
Cadillac . 30.00 24.75 
Ohio . . . . . 35.00 27.75 
Hot Point . 25.00 19.75 


HAND POWER CLEANERS a 


Duntley Combination }) Regular Sale 
Vacuum Cleaner and - "rive = Price 
- Carpet pucape .) $7.50 $3.95 
“Twin’’ Combination Vacuum | 
Cleaner and Carpet Sweeper / $10.00 $6.90 


The above is only a partial list. Send coupon 
today for complete price list. 

In buying from us you save this big commission 
paid to canvassers, agents, etc. 

The above illustrations show the two biggest ‘‘hits’’ of 
the year, the ““Twin’’ hand power combination Vacuum 
Cleaner and Carpet Sweeper and the 'mperial Model D 
Electric Cleaner. 

Our opinion as Vacuum Cleaner specialists is that these 
two cleaners are the best that can be obtained at any 
Price for home use. We will gladly ship either one any- 
where on 10 days’ free trial. 
and easy payment if you are entirely 
Mention this advertisement. 


Every Cleaner Guaranteed New, Latest Models 


For more information about these or other cleaners 
send coupon today and ask all the questions you wish. 
Our advice is FREE. 


Our Mail Order Department 


enables you to purchase by mail (no matter where you 
live) just as conveniently as if right in our show rooms. 
We send the best makes of cleaners on Free Trial any- 
where. No money in advance. We also sell on instal- 
ments. We pay all express charges. 


No money in advance 
satisfied. 








MUENZEN SPECIALTY CO., 131 West 42nd St., N. Y., Dept. 25 
Without obligating me in any way, send complete 
rice list of sale prices on latest models (insert the word 
and or electric) Power Cleaners and a free 

copy of ‘‘How to Select a Vacuum Cleaner,”’ which 

contains information of great value. 





Name 




















climates, although more ardent, have fewer 
children than the inhabitants of colder 
climates. And the children of sexually self- 
indulgent fathers have a less favorable racial 
inheritance than the children of fathers who 
have learned moderation. 

Lovers are right in worshiping physical 
beauty, for beauty in either sex is nature's | 
stamp of approval. Beauty in a woman, 
especially when accompanied by a reasonable 
roundness or plumpness, offers a strong pre- 
sumption of suitableness for motherhood. 
But this presumption must be supported by 
a study of the family pedigree. A young 
woman may be very beautiful in face and form 
and yet have cancer of the breast which may 
have come to her through a family cancer 
tendency. 

Young men and young women must realize, 
speaking in a biological sense, that when they 
join their lives to a sweetheart, it is not the 
sweetheart alone that they marry, but the 
sweetheart’s entire family. Nor can they 
ever separate themselves from this family. 
The parents, the grandparents, the uncles 
and aunts, the brothers and sisters are always 
present and always will be present in the 
family life-strain, the family germ plasm, the 
family diseases and weaknesses (as well as 
excellencies) that will inevitably he passed 
down and revealed in the children to come. 

How often we have heard an ardent yvoung 
lover, in the glow of his desire, insist that it 
makes no difference to him what objections 
there are to a certain girls family he loves 
the girl, and that settles it. Her father may 
have died of cancer, her mother may be in the 
last stages of tuberculosis, but he loves the 
girl, Her grandfather may have been an 
epileptic, her brother may be in jail, she may 
have two or three degenerate cousins, but he 
loves the girl lle is going lo marry the girl and 
not her family! 

And every day levely young women, re 
sisting all advice (or, perhaps, receiving ne 
make similarly unfortunate 
tions of husbands. They accept a life partner 
for the must trivial reasons, because he dances 





advice), sele« 


well, because he is amusing or good-looking, 
heeause he has nice eyes or a pleasant voice: 
it never occurs to them to ask what his family 
inheritance mas be or whether he is fit o1 
unfit to be the father of their children. And 
if you point out to these young ladies that 
their chosen one comes of a tainted or en 
feebled line, that his blood-relatives are 2 
shiftless, dishonest or diseased lot, they tell 
you they are answering the holy call of love. 
they are marrying one particular, predestined 
man (whom they adore) and not the whol 
family! 

Alas! These hasty lovers have the cruelest 
evidence forced upon them that they hare 
married the whole family. This evidence 
comes with the children and grows as the 
children grow! | 

Take the case of a drinking man who comes 
of a drinking family. His father or his 
grandfather may have died of delirium 
Then what? The girl says she 
loves this man and he loves her. He 
her. He will stop drinking for her sake 
Her great love will reform him 

Perhaps this is true, perhaps she will re- 
form him, but one thing is certain that the 
love of the finest woman in_ the 
world cannot reform the qerm plasm of an 
hereditary drunkard, nor prevent that germ 
plasm from transmitting an alcoholic craving 
to the drunkard’s children. 

Young women should be warned in our 
colleges and high schools, girls should be | 
taught in our homes to hate the alcohol 
habit chiefly for the harm it does to the chil- 
dren of those who are enslaved by it. They 
should be told plainly that the procreative 
powers of the heavy drinker or even of the 
steady “moderate drinker” are seriously 
impaired, not always sufficiently. however, to 
prevent him from having defective children 

Dr. Bertholet, the distinguished scientist 
of Lausanne, after hundreds of comparative 
autopsies of alcoholic and normal persons, 
finds that “morbid changes in the essential 
cells of the reproductive glands in aleoholic 
men occur in 82 per cent. of the cases.” 

If a girl must love a drinking man, if noth- 
ing can stop her from casting her lot with his, 
let her at least refrain from drinking herself 
unless she would give her children a doubly 
evil inheritance that will predispose them to 
nervous diseases, epilepsy and insanity. 

“Among Bavarians, the greatest 
drinking people in the world, three hundred 
out of every one thousand babies are born 
dead,” says Professor Hahnel. “ Norwegian 
mothers had as many dead-born babies as Ba- 
varian mothers until they were taught pot to 
drink alcoholic liquors. Now they lose about | 
eighty or ninety out of one thousand babies.” | 
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and fire-brands flyin the wind—there are thousands who can congrata- 
late themselves on fire-safe roofs—roofs in shingle form, made from 











Asbestos 


Resistant to heat, 


N= only home 
roofs but big 
structures, too, enjoy its pro- 
tection against time and fire. 
The farm silo and barn, the 
office building, thefactory,the 
steel mill, all know Asbestos. 
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Johns -Manville has devel- 
oped Asbestos into hundreds 
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of other useful forms; 
for the maintenance 
of industrial plants; as an 
ingredient of many manu- 
factured products and house- 
hold conveniences — where- 
ever safety from fire and re- 
sistance to the elements and 
to chemical action are im- 
perative.” 
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H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


New York City 


Branches in 55 Large Cities 


* Asbestos Fabrics, Packings, 


Roofings, Shingles, Brake Linings, 


Building Ma- 


terials, Electrical Devices, Heat Insulations, Refractory Cements, Waterproofing. 
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If you would have clean, 
sparkling bright furni- 
_» ture—as attractive as 

j new—use O-Cedar 
Polish. And use it 
the O-Cedar Polish 
Way—with water. 

If the results do not delight you, your 
money returned without a question, 


25c to $3 Sizes At All Dealers 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO, 
CHICAGO TORONTO -. LONDON 
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You Get The Job 
“We've been watching you, young man, and 
we know you're made of the stuff that wins. 
The man that cares enongh about his future to 
study an I. C. S. course in his spare time is 
the kind we want for responsible positions 
You're getting your promotion on what you 
know, and I wish we had more like you.” 
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I know a California girl who married a 
brilliant graduate of Harvard University. 
She married him after he had proved his 
devotion to her and his strength of will by 
entirely abstaining from alcohol (he had 
become a rather heavy drinker in his senior 
year) for twelve months following his grad- 
uation. 

Alas for these good intentions! Soon after 
their marriage he began to drink again and, 
in spite of every effort this fine girl could 
make, in spite of her wealth of love, he con- 
tinued to drink until degrading conditions 
led to a divorce. And this man’s child by 
another woman who caused the divorce, a 
drinking woman, was born dead! 

I hope I am free from any fanatical attitude 
towards the alcohol question. 1 see no harm 
in an occasional glass of beer or light wine 
and admit there are emergencies, like the 
beginning of a cold, when a little whiskey is 
beneficial; but this kind of moderation (vir- 
tually abstemiousness) is exceedingly rare. 
Most men who drink at all drink regularly, 
one or two cocktails through the day, one or 
two high-balls in the evening. And every 
day! Every evening! They urge their wives 
and women friends to drink with them. 
They get drunk upon occasions and see no 
particular harm in it. No particular harm in 
a little drunkenness! They might as well say 
there is no particular harm in a little small- 
pox! 

As illustrating what hereditary damage is 
done by even moderate drinking, | may men- 
tion the case of five distinguished brothers 
who, twenty-five years ago, were heads of 
corporations, bank presidents, men who made 
and spent large sums of money. One of them 
held a very high position in the United States 
Government. They were all moderate drink- 
ers and all died at a good age, apparently 
none the worse for this indulgence, but 

Of their eighteen sons, not one made a 
success of his life. All were cither steady 
drinkers or heavy drinkers. Two-thirds of 
them died before they were thirty-five, and 
only one of them reached the age of fifty. 
This one, a friend of mine, a man in poor 
health, admits that he cannot live without 
whiskey. His only daughter, a young woman 
of twenty-eight, died recently of cerebro- 
spinal-meningitis and her little child of four 
has been attacked by the same disease. 

From the standpoint of race betterment 
the European war may prove an immense 
blessing and save more lives (perhaps more 
treasure) than it if it leads to the 
permanent abolition of alcohol drinking. 
Already Russia has been made over by the 
suppression of the hellish vodka industry, 
and incalculable benefits have been accom- 
plished in Germany, France and England 
through the establishment of sobriety (and 

of abstemiousness in food) as a national habit. 

“We have in alcohol,” declared Jules 
Cambon, the distinguished French Ambassa- 
dor, “a more terrible enemy and one that 
may be harder to conquer than the whole of 
Germany.” 

And the Kaiser himself, who is known to 
have become a total abstainer, said to some 
German naval cadets shortly before the war: 
“The next sea battle will demand sound 
nerves of you. Nerves will decide. These 
become undermined by alcohol and from 
youth up by alcohol endangered.” 

Statistics show that a large proportion, 
probably one-third, of our criminals, prosti- 
tutes, tramps, paupers, and feeble-minded 
owe their life-misfortunes to an alcoholic 
inheritance. One sociologist reports an 
investigation of the families of 2000 erring 
women that showed 1464 of these to have had 
drunken fathers and 1140 drunken mothers! 

The clear-eyed girls of America may well 
ponder these truths before they give them- 
selves to alcoholics or near-alcoholics who, 
through physiological impairment, will be 
unable to satisfy the motherhood longings of 
a fine woman or, at the best, will give her 
only inferior children. 

Noblesse oblige! 

Let us develop a new physiological pride 
that will make those who come of sound and 
superior stock ashamed to marry into families 
known to be unsound and inferior. Let love 
be awakened, not blindly, but after intelligent 
choice. It will be a better and more lasting 
love. Why not? 

I believe that in a more enlightened age it 
will be considered as monstrous and unnat- 
ural for a healthy woman to marry a diseased 
man as it is now considered monstrous and 
unnatural for a white woman to marry a 
black man! 

The time may come when men and women 
who are racially undesirable will not only be 
permitted to use birth-control measures, but 
will be compelled to use them. They will be 
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allowed to marry among themselves (only 
among themselves), but they will be severely 
ished if children are born, since the 
test crime such undesirables (including 
consumptives, defectives, degenerates) can 
commit against the state is to have children. 
And the best service they can render the 
state is to let their inferior life-strains perish 
with them. 

We may imagine that the Great Republic 
of the future will divide its citizens into two 
classes: those who are fit to have children 
and are honored and rewarded (especially the 
women) for having children, and those who 
are not allowed to have children. It is possible 
that the latter class will include those who do 
not desire to have children on the theory 
that desire goes with fitness and that the 
absence of child-desire is presumptive evi- 
dence of impaired parenthood value. 

In conclusion, let us glance briefly at the 
fascinating subject of sex determination and 
consider whether it is possible for parents 
to influence this determination and so con- 
duct themselves that cither a son or a daugh- 
ter will be born according to their desire? 
Or is sex in the unborn child an element quite 
beyond parental control, and is it determined 
entirely by accident? 

There is an extensive literature on this 
subject, scores of books presenting number- 
less sex determination theories and claiming 
value for this or that diet regime as a means 
(usually an infallible means) of having sons 
or daughters at will. The of 
opinion, however, among the most distin- 
guished biologists and ecugenists of Europe 
and America is that sex-diet theories must be 


pun 
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rejected as not demonstrated and. not sci- 
entific. These authorities say that it would 
be as inconceivably difficult to foretell the 
fateful mingling of two particular microscopic 
life-cells among millions — whether a male 
ascendency mingling or a female ascendency 
mingling —as it would be to calculate which 
particular raindrop of a thunderstorm would 
fall upon one. particular blade of grass! 

It is evident that any sex determination 
theory, even the most fantastic, must work 
out correctly and be in accordance with 
birth-facts about half the time, since boys 
and girls are born in about even numbers. 
Thus, if we solemnly declare that mothers 
who eat no meat and live at the Waldorf- 
Astoria will surely give birth to sons, while 
mothers who drink no milk and live at the 
Plaza are bound to have daughters, we shall 
be right about half the time! 

I may mention that experts in the Vedic 
writings, those inexhaustible storehouses of 
racial wisdom, are said to have solved this 
sex-birth problem in quite a different way. 
They approach the procreative mystery, Tam 
assured by one of these experts, not lightly 
but in a spirit of reverence after a definite 
period (ten days) of mental and physical 
preparation. The attitude of the husband 
and the wife is one of spiritual joy, not of 
sensuality; they are participants in a sacra- 
mental rite, the highest form of racial 
worship, for which they have made them- 
selves worthy. Then voluntarily, by power of 
the mind, and acting in obedience to an his- 
toric sex-ceremonial, they are able to establish 
a male control ora female control in their union 
that insures a male child or a female child. 
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been drinking; then she saw that he was 
sober, but stirred by a deep and stern emo- 
tion totally unlike his usual transient angers 
And suddenly she understood that until then 
she had never really noticed him or thought 
about him. Except on the occasion of his one 
offense he had been to her merely the person 
who is always there, the unquestioned central 
fact of life, as inevitable but as uninteresting 
as North Dormer itself, or any of the other 
conditions fate had laid on her. Even then 
she had regarded him only in relation to her- 
self, and had never speculated as to his own 
feelings, beyond instinctively concluding 
that he would not trouble her again in the 
same way. But now she began to wonder 
what he was really like. 

He had grasped the back of his chair with 
both hands, and stood looking hard at her. 
At length he said: “Charity, for once let's 
you and me talk together like friends.” 

Instantly she felt that something had 
happened, and that he held her in his hand. 

“Where is Mr. Harney? Why hasn't he 
come back? Have you sent him away?” she 
broke out, without knowing what she was 
saying. 

The change in Mr. Royall frightened her. 
All the blood seemed to leave his veins and 
against his swarthy pallor the deep lines in 
his face looked black. 

“Didn't he have time to answer some of 
those questions last night? You was with 
him long enough!” he said. 

Charity stood speechless. The taunt was 
so unrelated to what had been happening in 
her soul that she hardly understood it. But 
the instinct of self-defense awoke in her. 

“Who says I was with him last night?” 

“The whole place is saying it by now.” 

“Then it was you that put the lie into their 
mouths. — Oh, how I've always hated you!” 
she cried. 

She had expected a retort in kind, and it 
startled her to hear her exclamation sounding 
on through silence. 

* Yes, I know,” Mr. Royall said slowly. 
“But that ain't going to help us much now.” 

“It helps me not to care a straw what lies 
you tell about me!” 

“If they’re lies, they're not my lies: my 
Bible oath on that, Charity. I didn’t know 
where you were: I wasn’t out of this house 
last night.” 

_ She made no answer and he went on: “Is 
it a lie that you were seen coming out of Miss 
Hatchard’s nigh onto midnight?” 

She straightened herself with a laugh, all 
her reckless insolence recovered. “I didn’t 
look to see what time it was.” 

“You lost girl... you...you... 
Oh, my God, why did you tell me?” he broke 





oul, dropping into his chair, his head bowed 
down like an old man’s. 

Charity’s self-possession had returned with 
the sense of her danger. “Do you suppose 
I'd take the trouble to lie to you? Who are 
you, anyhow, to ask me where | go to when 
I go out at night?” 

Mr. Royall lifted his head and looked at 
her. His face had grown quiet and almost 
gentle, as she remembered seeing it some- 
times when she was a little girl, before Mrs. 
Royall died. 

“Don't let's go on like this, Charity. It 
can’t do any good to either of us. You were 
seen going into that fellow’s house . . . you 
were seen coming out of it . . . Pve watched 
this thing coming, and Ive tried to stop it. 
As God sees me, [have .. . ”’ 

“Ah, it was you, then? I knew it was you 
that sent him away!” 

He looked at her in surprise. “Didn't he 
tell you so? I thought he understood.” He 
spoke slowly, with difficult pauses, “I didn’t 
name you to him: I'd have cut my hand off 
sooner. [ just told him I couldn’t spare the 
horse any longer; and that the cooking was 
getting too heavy for Verena. _ I guess he’s 
the kind that’s heard the same thing before. 
Anyhow, he took it quietly enough. He said 
his job here was about done, anyhow; and 
there didn’t another word pass between us 

. If he told you otherwise he told you an 
untruth.” 

Charity listened in a cold trance of anger. 
It was nothing to her what the village said 
. but all this fingering of her dreams! 

“TP ve told you he didn’t tell me anything. 
I didn’t speak with him last night.” 

“You didn’t speak with him?” 

“No... It’s not that I care what any of 
you say . but you may as well know. 
Things ain't between us the way you think 

. and the other people in this place. He 
was kind to me; he was my friend; and all of 
a sudden he stopped coming, and I knew it 
was you that done it — you!” All her un- 
reconciled memory of the past flamed out at 
him. “So I went there last night to find out 
what you'd said to him: that’s all.” 

Mr. Royall drew a heavy breath. “But, 
then — if he wasn’t there, what were you 
doing there all that time? — Charity, for 
pity’s sake tell me. Ive got to know, to stop 
their talking.” 

This pathetic abdication of all authority 
over her did not move her: she could feel 
only the outrage of his interference. 

“Can't you see that I don’t care what any- 
body says? It’s true I went there to see him 
and he was in his room, and I stood outside 
for ever so long and watched him; but I 
dursn’t go in for fear he’d think I'd come 
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after him . She felt her voice breaking, 
and gathered it up in a last defiance. “As 
long as I live I'll never forgive you!” she cried. 

Mr. Royall made no answer. He sat and 
pondered with sunken head, his veined hands 
clasped about the arms of his chair. Age 
seemed to have come down on him as winter 
comes on the hills after a storm. At length 
he looked up. 

“Charity, you say you don’t care; but 
you're the proudest girl I know, and the last 
to want people to talk against you. You 
know there’s always eyes watching you: 
you're handsomer and smarter than the rest, 
and that’s enough. But till lately you've 
never given them a chance. Now they've 
got it, and they're going to use it. I believe 
what you say, but they won't... It was 
Mrs. Tom Fry seen you going in. . . and 
two or three of them watched for you to come 
out again . . . You've been with the fellow 
all day long every day since he come here 

. and I’m a lawyer, and I know how hard 
slander dies.”” He paused, but she stood mo- 
tionless, without giving him any sign of 
acquiescence or even of attention. “He's a 
pleasant fellow to talk to — I liked having 
him here myself. 
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sally of scorn to relieve her. As she listened 
there flitted through her mind the vision of 
Liff Hyatt’s muddy boot coming down on the 
white bramble-flowers. The same thing had 
happened now; something transient and 
exquisite had flowered in her, and she had 
stood by and seen it trampled to earth 
While the thought passed through her she 
was aware of Mr. Royall, still leaning againgt 
the door, but crestfallen, diminished, as 
though her silence were the answer he most 
dreaded. 
“ I don’t want any chance you can give me: 
I’m glad he’s going away,” she said. 
He kept his place a moment longer, his 
hand on the door-knob. “Charity!” a 
pleaded. She made no answer, and he turned 
the knob and went out. She heard him fom 
ble with the latch of the front door, and saw 
him walk down the steps. He passed out of 
the gate, and his figure, stooping and heayy 
receded slowly up the street. i 
For a while she remained where he had left 
her. She was still trembling with the humilia- 
tion of his last words, which rang so loud in 
her ears that it seemed as though they must 
echo through the village, proclaiming her 
a creature to lend 





herself to such vile 





The young men up 
here ain’t had his 
chances. But 


old as the hills and 
as plain as day- 
light: if he’d want- 
ed you the right 
way he'd have said 


point 
Coming soon: 


so.” Mary Roberts Rinehart. 





Charity did not 


RS. WHARTON has never written 
there’s one thing as a more vigorous and realistic 
novel than “Summer.” In the next 
instalment the story reaches a high 
the very crux of the drama. 
A mystery serial by 


suggestions. Her 
shame weighed on 
her like a physical 
oppression; the roof 
and walls seemed 
to be closing in on 
her, and she was 
seized by the im- 
pulse to get away, 
under the open sky, 














where there would 





speak. It seemed 
to her that nothing 
could exceed the bitterness of hearing such 
words from such lips. 

Mr. Royall rose from his seat. “See here, 
Charity Royall: I had a shameful thought 
once, and you've made me pay for it. Isn't 
that score pretty near wiped out? ... 
There’s a streak in me I ain’t always master 
of: but I've always acted straight to you but 
that once. And you've known I would 
you've trusted me. For all your sneers and 
your mockery you've always known I loved 
you the way a man loves a decent woman. 
I'm a good many years older than you, but 
I'm head and shoulders above this place and 
everybody in it, and you know that too. I 
slipped up once, but that’s no reason for not 
starting again. If you'll come with me I'll 
do it. If you'll marry me we'll leave here 
and settle in some big town, where there’s 
men, and business, and things doing. It’s not 
too late for me to find an opening . . . I can 
see it by the way folks treat me when I go 
down to Hepburn or Nettleton...” 

Charity made no movement. Nothing in 
his appeal reached her heart, and she thought 
only of words to wound and wither. But a 
growing lassitude restrained her. What did 
anything matter that he was saying? She 
saw the old life closing in on her, and hardly 
heeded his fanciful picture of renewal. 

“Charity — Charity — say you'll do it,” 
she heard him urge, all his lost years and 
wasted passion in his voice. 

“Oh, what's the use of all this? When I 
leave here it won’t be with you.” 

She moved toward the door as she spoke, 
and he stood up and placed himself between 
her and the threshold. He seemed suddenly 
tall and strong, as though the extremity of 
his humiliation had given him new vigor. 

“That's all, is it? It’s not much.” He 
leaned against the door, so towering and 
powerful that he seemed to fill the narrow 
room. “Well, then look here . . . You're 
right: I’ve no claim on you —- why should 
you look at a broken 1ian like me? You want 
the other fellow . and I don’t blame you. 
You picked out the best when you seen it 

. well, that was always my way.” He 
fixed his stern eyes on her, and she had the 
sense that the struggle within him was at its 
highest. “Do you want him to marry you?” 
he asked. 

They stood and looked at each other for a 
long moment, eye to eye, with the terrible 
eMuality of courage that sometimes made her 
feel as if she had his blood in her veins. 

“Do you want him to— say? Tl have 
him here in an hour if you do. I ain’t been 
in the law thirty years for nothing. He’s 
hired Carrick Fry’s team to take him to 
Ilepburn, but he ain’t going to start for an- 
other hour. And I can put things to him so 
he won't be long deciding. . . . He’s soft: I 
could see that. I don’t say you won't be 
sorry afterward — but, by God, I'll give you 
the chance to be, if you say so.” 

She heard him out in silence, too remote 
from all he was feeling and saying for any 


be room to breathe. - 


She went to the front door, and as she did so 
Lucius Harney opened it. 

He looked graver and less confident than 
usual, and for a moment or two neither of 
them spoke. Then he held out his hand. 
“Are you going out?” he asked. “May I 
come in?” y 

Her heart was beating so violently that she 
was afraid to speak, and stood looking at him 
with tear-dilated eyes; then she became 
aware of what her silence must betray, and 
said quickly: “Yes; come in.” 

She led the way into the dining-room, and 
they sat down on opposite sides of the table, 
the cruet-stand and japanned bread-basket 
between them. Harney had laid his straw 
hat on the table, and as he sat there, in his 
easy-looking summer clothes, a brown tie 
knotted under his flannel collar, and _ his 
smooth brown hair brushed back from his 
forehead, she pictured him, as she had seen 
him the night before, lying on his bed, with 
the tossed locks falling into his eyes, and his 
bare throat rising out of his unbuttoned 
shirt. He had never seemed so remote as at 
the moment when that vision flashed through 
her mind. 

“I'm so sorry it’s good-by: I suppose you 
know I'm leaving,” he began, abruptly and 
awkwardly; she guessed that he was won- 
dering how much she knew of his reasons for 
going. 

“T presume you found your work was over 
quicker than what you expected,” she said 

“Well, yes — that is, no: there are plenty 
of things I should have liked to do. But my 
holiday's limited; and now that Mr. Royall 
needs the horse for himself it’s rather difficult 
to find means of getting about.” 

“There ain't any too many teams for hire 
around here,” she acquiesced; and there was 
another silence. 

“These days here have been — awfully 
pleasant: I wanted to thank you for making 
them so,” he continued, his color rising. 

She could not think of any reply, and he 
went on: “ You've been wonderfully kind to 
me, and I wanted to tell you . . . I wish I 
could think of you as happier, less lonely . . - 
Things are sure to change for you by and 
es 
“Things don’t change at North Dormer: 
people just get used to them.” 

The answer seemed to break up the order 
of his pre-arranged consolations, and he sat 
looking at her uncertainly. Then he said, 
with his sweet smile: “‘That’s not true of you. 
It can’t be.” 

The smile was like a knife-thrust through 
her heart: everything in her began to trem- 
ble and break loose. She felt her tears run 
over, and stood up. 

“Well, good-by,” she said. 

She was aware of his taking her hand, and 
of feeling that his touch was lifeless. 

“Good-by.” He turned away, and stopped 
on the threshold. “You'll say good-by for 
me to Verena?” 

She heard the closing of the outer door and 
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the sound of his quick tread along the path. | 
The latch of the gate clicked after him. } 


The next morning when she rose in the 
cold dawn and opened her shutters she saw 
a freckled boy standing on the other side of 


| the road and looking up at her. He was a boy 


from a farm three or four miles down the 
Creston road, and she wondered what he was 
doing there at that hour, and why he looked 
so hard at her window. When he saw her he 
crossed over and leaned against the gate 
unconcernedly. There was no one stirring in 
the house, and she threw a shawl over her 
nightgown and ran down and let herself out. 
By the time she reached the gate the boy was 
sauntering down the road, whistling carelessly ; 
but she saw, that a letter had been thrust 
between the latch and the cross-bar of the 
gate. She took it out and hastened back to 
her room. 

The envelope bore her name, and inside 
was a leaf torn from a pocket-diary. “Dear 
Charity, I can’t go away like this. I am 
staying for a few days at Creston River. Will 
you come down and meet me at Creston 
pool? I will wait for you till evening.” 


[To be continued | 





The Unhappy Medium 


| Continued from page 30| 


———_______ 


was plenty of skulls and stuff like that layin’ 
around where they would do the most good, 
At the far end is a small wire gratin’ with a 
Morris chair on the other side of it. Honest 
Dan explains that there’s where the come-ons 
sit while the professor massages their soul. 
They never see him, Dan figurin’ in that way 
it would be harder to pick the professor out 
at police headquarters when the district 
attorney got around to him. We hadn't 
been there a minute when the curtain at the 
other end of the room opens and in blows the 
stout dame, floppin’ down in the chair with a 
sigh as the professor pulls open the grate, to 
feed her the oil. Dan pulls us back in the 
dark and I notice she was so excited that she 
shook all over like a ten-cent portion of corn- 
starch or Instant Desserto and her breath 
was comin’ in short little gasps 

Honest Dan is takin’ an inventory of the 
couple of quarts of diamonds she wore and 
figurin’ the list price on his shirt cuffs. When 
he got through he dug me in the ribs and 
says it looks like a big winter. 

The professor starts to talk with a strong 
Ellis Island dialect, tellin’ the dame that he’s 
just been in a tranee, give the sacred crystal 
the once over and took up her case with a 
few odd ghosts. The result was that a spirit 
which was in the know had just give him a 
tip that she was no less than the tenth regule: 
reincarnation of Cleopatra, who did a_ big 
time act in called Mare 


Anthony who was now doin’ a single or had 


one with a guy 
jumped to the movies or somethin’ like that 

The stout dame gets up off the chair and 
waves her handkerchief. 

“Merciful heavens!” she remarks loud! 
“T knew it!” 

Then she pulls a funny fall and faints! 

The professor hisses at Dan to get him a 
cigarette and the West Indian hallboys drag 
the stout dame into the chair from which 
she had = slipped followin’ the professor's 
sure-fire stuff about Cleopatra. He-snatches 
a few drags out of the cigarette before the 
dame comes to and when she does he goes 
on and says yes she is Cleopatra, there ain't 
no doubt about it and she must have noticed 
the strange power she had over men all her 
life, hadn't she? The stout dame sighs and 
nods her head. The professor then tells her 
that she has, been in wrong and unhappy all 
her life heeause she had never met her mate 
The samc hein’ a big, husky ® red blo vded CAVE 
man which would club her setiseless and carry 
her off to his lair. Had she ever met any- 
body like that? The stout dame says not 
lately but when poor Henry and her had first 
got married he was a Saturday-night ale 
hound and once or twice he had but never 
mind she won't speak ill of the dead. The 
professor says he can see that nobody of the 
real big-league calibre has crossed ber path 
as yet. and that her husband's spirit had told 
him in confidence only the other day that one 
night he got to thinkin’ what a poor worm he 
was to be married to Cleopatra and it had been 
too much for his humble soul which burst 

The dame nods and starts to weep. 


“Poor Hennery!” she says, “he ain't 
stopped lyin’ yet! I should never have wed 
him, but how did I know that my fatal 


beauty would prove his undoing?” 
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“Ain't that rich?” pipes Honest Dan in 
my ear. 

The professor has a coughin’ spell, and 
when he calmed himself he says he has just 
got in touch with Mare Anthony and he’s 
pullin’ the wires to have him come back to 
earth so’s their souls can be welded together 
again and if she will come back in a week he'll 
be able to tell her some big news. He said 
it was bein’ whispered around among the 
spirits that Mare Anthony was on earth now 
eatin’ his noble heart out because he couldn't 
find her. , 

Then he suddenly shuts the gate and the 
dame staggers out, overcome with joy and 
the smell of that incense which would have 
made a glue factory quit. Honest Dan 
beats it around and opens the door for her. 
They wouldn't take a nickel off her then, 
because they was savin’ her for the big play. 


BOUT a week after our visit to the 
£% Temple of the Inner Star, the Kid comes 
runnin’ up to my room at the hotel one morn- 
in’ and busts in the door. He's got a news- 
paper in his hand and he slams it down on the 
bed and kicks over an innocent chair. 

“LT hope they give him eighty years!” he 
hollers. 

“Who's vour friend?” Tasks him. 

“Friend!” he screams. “Why, the big 
psalm-singin’ stiff, PM murder him!” 

“There's just one thing I'd like to know, 
Kid,” I says. “Who?” 

“That cheap, pan-handlin’ crook that Dan 
Leduc wished on me!” he yells. “That 
rotten snake I kept from dyin’ in the gutter, 
that baby-stealin’ rat which claims he’s a 
medium! Professor Bunko — that’s who!” 

I grabbed up the paper and all over the 
front page is a picture of Miss Vincent. 
Underneath it says this: 

“Famous Film Star Rumored Engaged to 
Millionaire i 

“Well,” T says, “what has ‘the social note 
got to do with the Professor?” 

“What has bullets got to do with the 
war?” bellers the Kid. “ Why, the big hick. 
I'll go down there and strangle him right out 
loud before them high-brow simps of his! 
I'll have him pinched and I hope he gets life! 
rll 

He went on like that for half an hour, and 
when he finally cools off he explains that the 
professor had guaranteed to dust off his 
charmers and charm Miss Vincent so hard 
that she wouldn't give a pleasant smile to 
nobody but the Kid) All Scanlan had to do 
was follow the professor's dope and there'd 
be nothin’ to it but slippin’ the minister and 
payin’ the railroad people for the honeymoon. 
The Kid had gone ahead and done like the 
professor said, startin’ off with the letter 
requestin’ a lock of her hair clipped at eleven 
eighteen on a rainy Sunday night. Then he 
telegraphed her to bathe her thumbs in hot 
tea every Friday at noon and send him the 
leaves in a red envelope. He followed that 
up with a note demandin’ a ring that she 
had first dipped in the juice of a stewed 
poppy and then held in back of her while she 
said, “Alagazza, gazzopi, gazzam!"" thirteen 
times. 

I guess the professor overplayed the thing 
a bit because the only action the Kid got 
was a short note from Miss Vincent in which 
she said that as long as he had started right 
in to drink the minute he hit New York, their 
friendship was all over. The next thing was 
that notice in the paper. 

The Kid's idea was to go right down and 
wreck the Temple of the Inner Star, windin’ 
up by havin’ Honest Dan and his bunk 
pinched. I showed him where it would do 
no good because he had set ‘em up in busi- 
ness and if they was crooked the jury would 
figure that and put the Kid's name on one of 
them indictments. He calmed off finally 
and said he'd be satisfied to let it go at half 
killin’ “em both and makin’ a bum out of 
the Temple of the Inner Star. 

We got down there in a few minutes and 
Honest Dan meets us at the door. He's all 
excited and says the time has come for the 
big hog-killin’, after which they're gonna 
blow New York because they've been tipped 
off that the new police commissioner is about 
to startle the natives with a raid. The Kid 
starts to bawl him out when the stout dame 
is ushered into the room and Dan hustles 
us into the professor's shrine in the rear. 

As soon as she gets inside the professor 
tells her to prepare for a shock. She shivers 
all over, grabbin’ the side of the chair and 
takin’ a long whiff out of a little green bottle. 
Then she says she'll try and be brave and to 
let her have the works. The professor says 
he fias finally dug up Mare Anthony and all 
the spirits is in there tryin’ for them so’s they 
can be brought together. He told her to go 
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right back to her rooms at the Fritz-Charito 
and he would send out the old thought-way, n 
for Mare. Just when he'd get him he didn't 
know — it might be a day, a week eo 
month, but she was to sit there all dolled 
to receive him and wait. He said she wade 
know Mare because he would have a snak 
tattooed on the third finger of his right hand 
in memory of the way Cleopatra kissed off 
That's all he was allowed to give out just 
now, he winds up. = 

Well, the stout dame thanks him 
hundred times and waddles out 
hysterical. She grabs hold of he 
and hisses in her ear: 

“Oh, Gladys, they’ve found him! 
loved Mare Anthony is coming to cl 


about six 
darn near 
r daughter 


My be- 
aim me 


for his own. Then we will return to Egypt 
and, sitting upon a golden throne ——”* 
Friend daughter pulls a weary smile and 
leads Cleopatra to the door. 
“Oh, don’t, mother!” she says. “Don’t! 
If you only knew how all this sickens me! 


This man has hypnotized you! Why don’t 
you listen to me and take that trip to Cali- 
fornia where re 

“What!” squeals the stout dame. “What! 
Be away when my Mare comes? How dare 
you think of such a thing! I did that once 
and if you have read your history you must 
remember the terrible result!” 

Daughter sighs, shakes her head and they 
go out. ; 

Now the Kid has been takin’ all this stuff 
in without lettin’ a peep out of him, and when 
the stout dame has left, I figured he'd tear 
right in to the plotters; so I got ready to 
hold up my end and reached for a chair. 
But what d'ye think the Kid did? He falls 
down on a sofa and starts to laugh! On the 
level, IL bet he snickered out loud for a good 


fifteen minutes and then he gets up and walks . 


to the door without sayin’ a single word to 
either Dan or the professor after all that stuff 
he pulled on me at the hotel. 

While we're goin’ down in the elevator, 
Honest Dan tells us that they got a handsome 
actor who just now is playin’ ia a show called 
“Standin’ on the Corners, Waitin’ for a 
Job,” and they're gonna have him get a 
snake painted on the third finger of his right 
hand and shoo him up to the stout dame the 
next day. After he has been welcome homed, 
Mare Anthony is gonna say that he’s makin’ 
out a check for the professor which throwed 
them together and don’t she think she ought 
to send in somethin’ also? When she asked 
what he thought would be about right, Marc 
Anthony was gonna say that he guessed she 
ought to keep the pen she wrote the check 
with as a souvenir, but that everything else 
she had, includin’ anything a pawnbroker 
would give a ticket on, would do! 

I didn’t say nothin’ to that, but I was 
doin’ a piece of thinkin’ and as soon as we 
got our feet on Fifth Avenue again I let go. 
I told the Kid what I thought of his friend 
Hlonest Dan in language that Billy Sunday 
could have been proud of. When I got 
through with Dan I took up the professor and 
give him a play. I said it was my belief 
that a couple of safety-first crooks who would 
deliberately trim a simple old dame out of her 
dough in that coarse manner should be taken 
up to the Metropolitan tower and eased off. 

The Kid just grins and starts hummin’ 
under his breath. 

By this time I had worked myself upto 
such a pitch that my goat was chasin’ madly 
about the streets and to have the Kid act 
that way was about all I needed. 

“Gobs and generous Gazoopis!” he 
snickers at me when I get through. “Our 
employees is all new, noisy and Norwegians!” 

There was a queer look in his eye and I 
figured he must have slipped out in the 
mornin’ at that, to ask some bartender what 
he thought of the Phillies. I stopped right 
in the middle of traffic and told him I was 
goin’ up to the Fritz-Charlton the next 
mornin’ and tip the stout dame off if it was 
the last thing I did. 

He just grins! 

The next nornin’ I beat it up to Cleo- 
patra’s hotel and after I have waited an 
hour she sends a maid down to see me. The 
maid tells me to spread my hands out flat 
on a little table that’s standin’ there and she 
examines every finger like a sure enough 
mechanic looks over a second-hand auto- 
mobile he’s gonna buy to hack with. Finally 
she throws my hands down with a disap- 
pointed look and her shoulders begins one of 
them hula dances. 

“Voila!” she remarks. “That _leetle 
snake, he is not there! Madame she is not 
at home — away wit’ you!” 

Well, 1 figures I did what I could, so I 
breezed out and left Cleopatra flat. 

Failin’ to locate the Kid anywheres, I went 
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on down to the studio and walk right in on 
the professor and Honest Dan givin’ Mare 
jnthony a dress rehearsal. He was a hand- 
come guy, all right, sickenin'ly so, with one 
of them soft, mushy faces and wavin blond 
hair. He's had the snake tattooed on his 
finger like the part called for and the way he 
carries on about how he’s gonna give the 
stout dame the work makes me foam at the 
mouth. My once favorably known left had 
all it could do to keep from bouncin’ off his 
chin! Finally they start him away and 

Honest Dan tells me how they got it framed 
up for him to meet Cleopatra. He was to 
go to the Fritz-Charlton and send up a card 
that claimed he was the editor of Society 
Seethings, and when she come down to see 
him, he was to ask her what was her plans 
for the winter season and a lot of bunk like 
that. In no way was he to make a crack 
about bein’ Mare Anthony that would be 
too raw; but as he was leavin’ he was to 
carelessly let her see that snake on his finger. 
They knowed ‘Cleopatra would do the rest. 

[couldn't stand no more; so I hustled back 
to our hotel and the minute I get in the clerk 
tells me the Kid has been chasin’ around 
lookin’ for me all mornin’, so I beat it right up 
to our suite. When I come in he rushes 
over and grabs me by the arm. 

“When are them veggmen gonna 
Mare Anthony up to Cleopatra?” he 
mands, all excited. 

“He just left a few minutes ago!” I tells 
him. “Why?” 

The kid gives a yell and jumps over to the 
door leadin’ to our sittin’-room, yankin it 
open with one jerk. I thought I'd pass away 
when I got a flash at what inside. 
There was about twenty of the roughest- 
lookin’ guys I ever seen in my life, all dolled 
up in new suits, shoes and hats. Some of 
them I recognized as ex-heavyweights, there 
was afew strikin’ longshoremen, a fair sprink- 
lin’ of East Side gunmen and here and there 
what had passed for an actor in the tanks. 

“Some layout, eh?” pipes the Kid, rubbin’ 
his hands together. “It took me all mornin’ 
and nearly three hundred bucks to rib them 
guys up, but they're all desperate, darin’ 
and dolled up!” 

“What the — what's the big idea?” I gasps 

“Hold up your hands!” roars the Kid at 
his rough and readys. 

They did — and I got it!) Each and every 
oae of them guys had a snake tattooed on 
the third finger of his right hand! 

The Kid had probably put in the mornin’ 
rehearsin’ "em, because all he had to say now 
was, “Go to it!” and they beat it. He told 
me they was all goin’ up to the Fritz-Charlton 
and ask for the stout dame at three minute 
intervals, show their right hand and claim 
they was Mare Anthony! 

“If that don’t show the stout dame that 
the professor is the bunk and if she don't let 
out a moan that'll be plainly heard at police 
headquarters Tl make Dan a present of the 
five thousand he took me for!” says the Kid 


send 
de- 


was 


N about an hour the telephone begins to 

ring and [ answers it. When the ravin 
maniac on the other end of the wire got to 
where he could control the English language. 
I found out it was Honest Dan. The main 
thing he said was for us to come down to the 
Temple of the Inner Star right away because 
him and the professor had got in a terrible 
jam. We hopped in a taxi and did like he 
said. Honest Dan is waitin’ in the clevator 
for us and he looked like the loser in a battle 
royal. He says the stout dame had just left 
and she’s in a terrible state. IT could believe 
that easy because there is nothin’ more 
vicious in the land of the free than an en- 
raged come-on. I'd rather be in the trenches 
than to face an angry boob! 

“Somebody put the bee on us!” howls 
Honest Dan, wringin’ his hands, “and a 
truckload of guys went up to the hotel 
claimin’ they was Mare Anthony in voices 
that disturbed the people in Denver. They 
throwed the real Mare out on his lily-white 
ear and seven of ‘em got pinched for disor- 
derly conduct. I understand there was a 
a melée up there that would make a football 
game look like cheese and the papers is havin’ 
a field day with the thing! We got to grab 
Cleopatra’s gems and go away from here 
before the whole plant is uncovered.” 

“Why,” I says, “how are*you gonna take 
the stout dame now? She knows it’s a fake 
don’t she?” 

“Fake nothin!” hollers Dan. “She 
thinks it’s on the level! The only thing that 
bothers her is which one is the right Mare 


Anthony. She says two of them had such 
patrician faces that she thinks some of the 
Caesars has got mixed up with the lot. She’s 
gonna put it up to her late husband and she’s 
comin’ back here any minute to talk with his 
spirit!” He begins walkin’ the floor. “I 
never seen no dame like that!’ he busts out. 
“She wants to be trimmed! The only thing 
she seemed to be sore about was the fact that 
she couldn't pick out the right Mare Anthony. 
Now we git the chance of a life-time to grab 
a roll when she comes back and we ain't got 
no ghost! If I could only get the guy that 
sent all them Mare Anthonys up there,” he 
winds up, “I'd make a ghost of him!” 

He never seemed to think the Kid might 
have done it, because the Kid was the boy 
that had set him and the professor up in busi- 
ness and why should he crab his own play? 

A little electric buzzer makes good while 
Honest Dan is ravin’ away and Dan, gettin’ 
white, grabs the Kid by the arm and begs 
him to come to the rescue. 

“Jump in that cabinet there!” he whispers 
to him, “and when this dame asks if you're 
Henry, say yes and tell her the real Mare 
Anthony is the guy with the blond hair and 
he’s now at the German Hospital. That's 
all you got to say and —” 

He shoves the Kid back of the cabinet and 
me back of a curtain just as Cleopatra blows 
in with her daughter. Honest Dan tells 
them to be seated quick because the professor 
has just got the spirit of her husband where 
he’s ready to talk to the reporters. The 
West Indian hallboys sneak around in the 
hack, rattlin’ chains and bangin’ on pans. 
Then Dan reaches back and opens the me- 


chanical bellows and a blast of cool air comes ‘ 


into the room while a white light flashes 
over the cabinet. 

“Now!” whispers Dan to the stout dame, 
“speak quick!” 

At that minute, Dan looked like a guy 
with a ticket on a hundred to one shot, 
watchin’ it breeze into the stretch leadin’ 
by a city block. 

“Is—is that you, Hennery?” 
Cleopatra in a tremblin’ voice. 

There's a rustle in the cabinet and then 
this comes out over the top: 


squeaks 


“Generous gobs of Gazoopis! Our em- 
ployees is ready, reckless and Russian — This 
guy is crooked, crazy and careless. He will 


take you for your beautiful, bulgin’ bank-roll 
and a 

“Why, Hennery!” 
jumpin’ up off the chair. 

I heard the well-known dull thud on the 
other side of the cabinet and I guess it was 
Professor Parducci fallin’ the 
floor. I thought Honest Dan had dropped 
dead from the way he was hung over a sofa. 

“Each and every day,” goes on the voice 
in the cabinet, “each and evew day we ship 
a million lovely loaves 2 

* Merciful heavens!” vells the dame. “A 
sign! Hennery, shall I go back?” 

“Back is right!” says the voice. “These 
guys are cheap crooks and they ain‘Cno Mare 
Anthony!” 

The lights go out and Honest Dan comes 
to, rushin’ over to the stout dame with a 
million alibis tryin’ to be first: out of his 
mouth. I beat it around to the back: but the 
professor has gone somewheres else while 
the goin’ was fair to medium. 

“You have deceived me, you wretch!” 
screams the stout dame. “You have 

That's as far as she got because right in the 
middle of it she pulls a faint and daughter 
eases her to the floor. The Kid hops out of 
the cabinet and grabs Honest Dan. 

Beat it, you rat!” bawls Scanlan, * 
I commit mayhem!” 

From the way Honest Dan went out of 
that room, he should be passin’ Samoa now! 

Daughter reaches up and grabs the Kid's 
hand. “i I — want to thank yor!” she 
says, “for saving my mother. I— don't know 
what might have happened if you hadn't 


squawks the dame, 


senseless on 


l “ fc re 


been here!” 

“That's all right!” pipes the Kid. 

want us to do anything else?” 

Yes!” she says,” Will you tell me where 
you heard that — that description of the 
the million lovely loaves?” 

“Sure,” answers the Kid. “* When we was 
comin’ East we stopped off at a hick burg 
somewheres and a guy took us over a 
bakery & 

Daughter claps her hands and laughs. 

“Poetic justice!” she says. “That ex- 
plains everything. My poor, dear father 
founded that bakery and those were the 
last advertisements for it that he wrote!” 
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Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


will make the outline of your face, neck 
and chin graceful _ relieve wrinkles, sagging 
muscles and facial blemishes make your 
skin clear and soft, your eyes bright. You 
can make your hair glossy and abundant 

your hands smooth and white your feet 
comfortable, through definite directions 
- which will take only a few minutes at 


home each day. 


Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable hints 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


You Just THINK There’s 
Nothing New To See ! 


world is uninteresting to you--sometimes. 


And then—the awakening. A thousand and one un- 
dreamed-of beauties unfold before you when you roam 
at will down the long road, stretching ribbon-like ahead, 


Pudian Motocycle 


_ With Side Car 


You ride in luxuriant ease, stretch out in utter abandon. 
You hear the soft purr of the Powerplus Motor, safely, 
surely, at any desired speed, taking you where fancy 


Spring Frame absorbing rough road vibrations 


You are inspired by the soundness of Indian construction 

—power — mechanical simplicity — ease of control — its 
very low cost of operation and upkeep. The most com- 
fortable, cosiest, cleanest, convenient, economical two- 
person motor-driven vehicle in the world. 


1917 Indians for everybody 


Electrically Equipped and ten other mode! Bicycles. 
Catalogs mailed anywhere. 
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a commonplace stream. A mount- 
uninviting rocks. A day dawns and 
other days. The whole outdoor 


the “give” of the patented Cradle 


Big Twin, Light Twin, 


HENDEE MFG. CO. 
820 State St. Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers 
in the World} 
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a True 


Conservatism 


| HERE is only one 
class of investors that 
does not suffer loss of in- 
vested funds. This class 
consists Of those known as 
“conservative investors.” 
They follow inflexibly 
these two fundamental | 
principles: 





To be contented with a fixed 
and reasonable income yield 
in order to assure complete 
safety of principal and com- 
plete freedom from care. 





To purchase investments 
only of an established, 
responsible, and wholly re- 
liable House, whose recom- 
mendation is worthy of full 
confidence 


HOUSANDS of con- | 

servative investors 
have found safety and sat- 
isfaction in the first mort- 
gage serial 5':% bonds 
unde-written and safe- 
guarded in accordance | 
with the Straus Plan. It | 
will be to your advantage 
to follow this example. 





Write for Investment 
List No. D-704. 


S.W.STRAUS 


Estab- Incor 
lished ae& Oo. porated 
1882 @ 1905 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


Fenobscot Bldg Loeb Arvade Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
Crocker Bldg. MercantileLibrary Bldg. 


35 years without loss to any investor 























MH A Definite 
Income 


of from five to six per cent. 
that can be relied upon, even 
when general business con- 
ditions are unsettled, is the 
kind of an income that is 
ultimately the most satisfac- 
tory to the average investor. 








Write for our description of 
.a bond that provides such an 
income. Ask for Circular 


AS2. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Buffalo Baltimore 
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Reorganization Opportunities 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, “ Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





The McClure Financial 
Booklet 
This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, insurance 
and investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
charge a nominal sum of ten cents 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. A very attrac- 
tive library edition bound in leather 
may be had at a dollar per copy. 


T first blush-it may appear anomalous 
that the word opportunity should 
be associated with reorganizations, 


failure, receivership and a 
general wiping out or “sweating” of obliga- 
tions of various kinds. But the shrewd, skil- 
ful and intelligent investor always reaps his 
greatest reward from stocks and bonds which 
are temporarily under a cloud. ObviouSly 
the secret of investing for unusually large 
returns is to purchase securities temporarily 
depressed in price but possessing intrinsic 
merit. This is often true of those about to 
go through reorganization, or in the process, 
or having just completed it. 

At the very start it may be well to disclaim 
any intention of presenting a sure method 
of picking out “cheap” stocks that may or 
will prove bargains. Neither the writer, 
not any other man, living or dead, possesses 
the philosopher's stone or fountain of eternal 
investment youth. In its last analysis 
successful investment, leaving out of con- 
sideration the ultra-conservative type which 
is contented with a low interest return, is 
solely a matter of good judgment. Even 
John D. Rockefeller has made terribly serious 
and fatal mistakes of judgment in his invest- 
ments. So it is with nearly every other 
multi-millionaire. 

Indeed, it should be said that some skill 
and study are necessary as a rule, to take 





which imply 


advantage of reorganizations. This is no 
field for the hopeless person who says he (or 
she) knows nothing whatever about finance 
and yet in the very act of saying it conveys 
the impression that by some unexplained 
miracle he (or she) should be enabled to 
quickly acquire riches from the right invest- 
ment. Those who stubbornly refuse to try 
to understand these subjects, or through 
mere carelessness make frightful) blunders, 
are warned from reading this article. Yet I 
desire to assert that any person of reasonable 
intelligence who is willing to devote a few 
hours to hard and careful reading and study 
should be able to discover numerous situa- 
tions in the various railroad reorganizations 
that might well redound to his advantage. 

Two classes of investors have an interest 
in reorganizations, those who already have 
securities in the unhappy com- 





the stockholders and sometimes the bond- 
holders, and forming a new company whose 
fixed charges (interest obligations) will be 
so much less than those of the old company 
that the new company will be morally certain 
of not getting into trouble again. Of course 
the more “drastic” the scaling down the 
more sure the new company is to succeed. 
Stockholders or bondholders who pay an 
assessment commonly receive new securities. 

In only rare cases does the investor have 
any legal obligation to pay an assessment, 
to join or enter the reorganization. No 
bends and very few stocks, except mining 
shares, are assessable in the enforced sense. 
But if the investor does not pay what is 
asked of him, if in other words he does not 
“assent” he is simply wiped out. The whole 
question then before us is to see whether it 
pays to assent, and this is solely a question 
of fact and judgment to be determined on the 
merits of each case. 

Let me first observe that while very little 
financial knowledge or even attention is 
required to own a stock or bond in a going, 
solvent company, it is a wholly different 
matter to be an invester in an insolvent 
corporation. Then the investor must keep 
his ears and eyes wide open. It is no longer 
enough to sit still and wait for dividends to 
come. One must be wide awake and ob- 
servant. If you have stocks or bonds in a 
company that falls into receivers’ hands you 
must read every item of news about the com- 
pany. Either you must have ready access 
to the statistical department of a reliable 
banking or brokerage firm or you must follow 
some specialized financial service. Although 
reorganization committees advertise — ex- 
tensively there are always hundreds of in- 
vestors who utterly fail to read or to under- 
stand these instructions, who do not deposit 
their securities with the committee until 
after the last day has expired, who do not 
pay the assessment in time, who never see 
or read the reorganization plan and who 
generally fail to get aboard, although the 
committees spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars which have to come out of the in- 
vestors’ pockets in shouting to them through 
advertisements and circulars to get aboard. 





Special Service of Inquiry 

Department : 
The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry js 
made because of the great number 
of inquiries received. Mr. Atwood 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Mc- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, McClure Building, New York. 





Usually in the case of the larger and better 
known companies the committees consist of 
reputable men, bankers and insurance com- 
pany officials, who can be trusted. True 
enough they spend a great deal of money and 
one reason bank officers are so willing to 
serve on committees is because their banks 
profit from taking part in the reorganizations, 
But these abuses are being slowly righted, 
and besides no one has ever suggested any 
other way of doing it. Where there are 
rival committees denouncing one another, 
the investor is bewildered. No help or 
advice can be given in such a case except to 
judge as best one can and sit tight just as 
long as possible. That is, don’t join either 
until the last possible moment. 

In case of small mining and real estate 
companies where the property is of slight or 
doubtful value and the committees do not 
consist of men who command confidence, 
this advice may be given: if an assessment of 
any size is asked, stay out and charge off your 
investment to total loss, but if no assessment 
is asked take your chances with the com- 
mittee. 

There have been two fairly recent periods 
of railroad receivership inthis country, that 
through which we have just passed and that 
of 1893. Many of the strongest railroads in 
the country today went through reorganiza- 
tion between 1893 and 1896. These include 
the extremely rich and successful Atchison, 
Reading, Union Pacific, Norfolk & Western; 
the prosperous Northern Pacific and Baiti- 
more and Ohio; and the Southern and the 
Eric. Indeed, the Reading, although today 
one of the most prosperous enterprises in 
this country, has been through three receiver- 
ships, the Northern Pacific two, and the 
Atchison one, and one reorganization without 
receivership. Indeed, many of the best rail- 
ways of today have evolved from the disasters 
of the past. 

The strong position which most of these 
railroads hold today is in fact largely due to 
the thoroughness with which they were 
reorganized more than twenty years ago. 
For detailed information on this subject one 
should read the standard book, Daggett’s 
Railroad Reorganization, or the excellent 
circular issued by the brokerage 
firm of A. A. Housman & Co. 





pany and who desire to suffer 
as little as possible, and those 
who go in at such a time to 
profit by the opportunity af- 
forded This article will have 
to do chiefly with railroads, 
because a large number were 
involved in the years from 1912 
to 1916, and many thousands 
of persons are concerned 

In 1915 more than one billion 
dollars of railroad bonds and 
stocks were in receivers’ hands. 
\ corporation takes this action 
when it cannot pay its debts. 
Usually the stockholders and 
various bondholders “get to- 
gether” and form protective 
committees. Then if there is 
enough property to conserve, 
these various committees form 
a joint reorganization com- 
mittee which draws up a plan 
for putting the company on its 
feet. This plan commonly in- 
volves raising cash by assessing 


Margin 


low the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Puying Stocks on 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. 
Address all communications to McClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, McClure Building, New York. 


MecClure’s Financial Booklet 


Seventh Edition 


Partial List of Contents 


into Cash 


Funds 


struction 


Your Money 


Investments Readily Convertible 


How to Analyze a Bond 
How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss 


First Principles of Life Insurance 


The Erie and Southern have 
been laggards, but fixed charges 
on the Erie were reduced far 
less than on the Atchison, 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific 
and Reading, and as for the 
Southern’s lack of marked 
prosperity, this may — be 
ascribed to obvious causes. At 


‘How Big Investors Place Their any rate none of these com- 
panies found it at all difficult , 


to weather the railroad insol- 
veney storm that swept the 
country two or three vears ago. 

And in every case, including 


and De- 


How to Figure the Real Returnon the Erie and the Southern, 


the securities have shown an 
enormous advance from the 


Investment Opportunities of the low prices of 1894 to the 


The Partial-Payment Plan War 





See announcement above. 


present time. Atchison and 
Norfolk & Western which sold 
at 3 and 4 respectively in 18% 
are now selling around 105 and 
135 and are universally con- 
sidered worth those prices. If 
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The Yield 


of a bond is secoad onlyt safety 
in its investment importance. 
There is a wide difference in the 
vields of many equally secure in- 
vestments. 
The scientific investor selects secur- 
ities which meet his requirements. 
Over a period of a few years it will 
make considerable difference in 
your income whether you secure 
the largest income obtainable with 
safety, or whether, without due 
appreciation of the distinction be- 
tween securities, you pay for qual- 
ities which do not serve your 
purposes. 
If you care to discuss the subject 
with us in confidence, we will 
gladly suggest securities to fit your 
circumstances. 


Our booklet MC-56, entitled 
“Essentials of a Standard Public 
sent upon request 
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Utility Bond,’ 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 
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Even before the Great Eastern successfully 
laid the first Atlantic cable, and the telegraph and 
telephone were yet limited in their scope, we served 
investors. 

Since that time, a great many individual invest- 
ors and banking institutions have used our ser- 
vices in purchasing investment securities. If you 
have funds which you wish to invest, of either 
large or small amount, we shall be glad to give 
you suggestions out of our experience, in regard to 
placing them to best advantage. Your bank can 
advise you about us. 

Our booklet, “Investing $100 to $10,000,” will 
interest prospective investors, as well as those more 
experienced. Writeto Dept. K, 47-49 Exchange Place, 
New York, or 8 South Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Company 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
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F. Broad and Attractive List of 
% Investments 


$100, "abe and $1,000 Denominations 


We are fortunate in having avail- 
able a desirable selection of high- 
grade 6% investments at a time when 
there is a noticeable shortage i in the 
supply of such securities and a ten- 
dency towards lower rates. 


Send for Circular No. 
which offers investments— 


TUTTE 


975CM, 


Wéll secured by variousclasses of property? 

Protected by large established earnings: 

Maturing from two to twenty-five years: 

Bearing our strongest recommendation, 

based upon complete investigation and 
long experience. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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a man had bought 100 shares each of thirty- 
seven railroad stocks seliing at $15 or under 
in 1894 the cost would have been $29,097 
and later there would have been $24,050 
assessments to pay. Allowing for interest 
on his capital as offset by subsequent divi- 
dends, the profit would have been 330%, or 
$178,432 on the investment of $53,147, if.all 
the stocks had been sold at the high prices 
of 1906. Of course this is an extreme, hypo- 
thetical transaction, but it is a_ striking 
illustration all the same. Profits on the pur- 
chase or reorganized bonds in the late ‘90s 
have been figured from 54°) to 218°; 

There appear to be good chances of a 
satisfactory outcome for investors in rail- 
roads now going through reorganization, such 
as the Rock Island, Wabash, Missouri 
Pacific, Frisco and perhaps others. Fixed 
charges on the Frisco have been reduced 
38.50% and on the Missouri Pacific 26.9% 
It is obviously unwise to specify too closely. 
Prices may be entirely altered during the 
two months that always elapse between the 
writing of this article and the time when 
readers see the magazine. But certain gen- 
eral suggestions may be made. 

In the October issue of McClure’s, Wabash 
preferred A stock was favorably spoken of, 
although readers of this department know 
full well how averse the writer is to recom- 
mending specific stocks. At the present 
writing (Feb. 1) Wabash preferred A has 
had a considerable rise and has recently 
commenced paying dividends. The selec- 
tion of this stock last summer for a “ busi- 





ness man’s” investment, provided one could 


| afford to wait for returns, was just the sort of 


opportunity that reorganizations constantly 
afford. It was a conservative speculative 
investment, and the writer would not have 
been surprised if two or three years had 
passed before it “‘made good.” Fortunately in 
this particular instance results came sooner. 

There are always old, underlying mortgage 
bonds “‘close”’ to the property of a railroad, 
which reorganization does not disturb. 
These often decline far below their real worth 
during the course of reorganization from 
solely sentimental causes. Those who want 
to buy gilt edge bonds below their probable 
value should study Rock Island general 4s 
and Frisco general 6s. The discriminating 
investor should study Rock Island refunding 
4s which at 77 pay about 6°), and which not 
long ago sold as low as 63. Apparently the 
reorganization will not disturb them, and 
even if all the present plans fall through the 
refunding bondholders if they cared to could 
wipe out all the bonds below them as well as 
the stock, and take the entire property for 
themselves. 

Other suggestions for careful study are the 
new Frisco prior lien 4s, prior lien 5s and ad- 
justment 6s, the first two being fairly sure 
to net the investor 6°, while the adjustments 
may net from 7 to 9°, although of course 
there is a speculative element in any such 
bond. Others to be studied are the Missouri 
Pacific general 4s, “when issued,” and pos- 
sibly the preferred stock, “‘when issued.” 
There are those who have confidence : 
Rock Island preferred A stock, also w. i., will 
begin to pay its 7% dividends ion’ imme- 
diately, although it is now selling under 90. 

Any continuance of the present volume 
of railroad earnings is almost certain to assure 
the complete success of the pending reorgani- 
zations. Of course the problem of regulation, 
labor, taxes and rates are serious, but the 
railroads have often faced difficult problems 
before and survived. If a railroad property 
has a real economic justification, if its troubles 
have been financial, it almost always works 
out of a reorganization. But there are a few 
small railroads built where there is no traffic 
or at a cost so absurdly prohibitive that no 
amount of reorganization can impart any 
value to their securities. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 
Insurance and Banking by Mail 


Corporation Finance. Part 2. Distrib- 
uting Securities. Reorganization. By Hast- 
ings Lyon. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 





The first part of Professor Lyon’s work was 
entitled Capitalization, and the two books 
| are now combined in one volume at the cost 
| of 83. Few men are better fitted to write on 
| this subject than Professor Lyon owing to 
| his active practice of law for the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. His work 
is characterized by accuracy and painstaking 
detail. Every point is illustrated by con- 
crete cases. In the second volume he writes 
with especial care and thoroughness on 
syndicates and reorganizations. The last 
named subject is treated at great length and 





is of much interest to the investor. Other 
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The United States Government Recognizes the Safety and Soundness of 


Municipal Bonds 


With the exception of government bonds, Municipal 
Bonds are the only securities accepted by the United 
States Government to secure Postal Savings Deposits. 


GGG 


| eee vais 


To thousands of experienced Municipal Bond 
investors all over the country the house of 
William R. Compton Company stands first in 
conservatism, ial and service. We always 
have on hand several million dollars’ worth of 
Municipals which are constantly changing from 
day to day. Ask for latest list C4 of 31 000, 
$500 and $100 bonds yielding 4% to 5 1-89 
All free from Federal Income Tax. 


William .2.COmpton Company 


Municipal Bonds 


“Over a Quarter Century in This Business” 
NEW YORK, 14 Wall Street ST. LOUIS, 408 Olive Street 
CHICAGO, 105 S. La Salle St. CINCINNATI, 102 Union Trust Bldg 
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A Little Money Saved 


In times of general prosperity, when instances of large fortur nes mi ade qui Kly ire in the on slic 


eye, the average man is likely to forget that a little mone} save -d and invested wise often 
means the ability to grasp a big opportunity if it presents itself. 

When the price of time-tested, dividend-paying industrial and raiiroad stocks re pacts toa ote 
where the income yield is exceptional, there are sj pecial inducemen ts for savir 


3 We > 
outlined some specific suggestions in Circular N-12, ‘* What Small Amounts: ay iy Mez an.” 


Sent on request. 


. 
Members John Mu r & (o. Main Office 
New York SPECIALISTS IN 61 Broadway 
Stock Exchange New York 


Odd Lots 






































literature upon request 


Ask for Booklet M 


HMBy. lleshy4@m pany 


1202 Trinity Bldg. 202 So. LaSalle St. Gas ble, 
NewYork Chicago Tacoma 


Complimentary 


Do you judge the safety of a 

nd by its interest rate> Are 
you making a needless sacrifice of 
income? 



















Thinking investors should write 
us for complimentary copies of :— 








“IS INTEREST RETURN 
AN INDEX OF SAFETY ?”’ 


and our! 2 pageillustrated monthly, 
**BOND TOPICS” 


listing selected securities yielding 


4.°° to 654% 


In writing please specify Combination a | 
| 


Foreign 


Imperial Russian Government 5! .s due 
Argentine Government 5s of 
Republic of France Victory Loan 5s 

This is an unusual Superemnity to 


purchase Government Bonds at low 
Send for circular K 





prices. 


« JIS 


25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Government B O N By Ss 


1926 
1909 


HARTSHORNE & BATTELLE 











lil BROADWAY, NY. | 


— re, Accepted by U.S. Government as 








KE security for Lat Savings Bank 
.A BAN p Diem oaptension R 


Deposits. Entirely safe Free 
rane > 
aga tik 


from income tax. Pay 4 to 5! 
Write for Booklet K,* is of Our 
<— FREE. 
906 Bast State Street. 


Country,” 
Dept 15 Columbus, Ohio 





We handle only solid securities. 
Romo 
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Municipal Bonds 


Yielding 3.85% to 6% 


The demand for bonds of the better- 
known municipalities is so great that 








their income-yield is comparatively 
low. Yet there are many progressive 
and prosperous communities whose 
bonds, safeguarded by carefully drawn 


and well administered laws, 
siderably more than the 


yield con- 
average. 

Among the latte: are the Canadian 
municipals, which now yield as high 
as 6% because their English market 
has been cut off by the war. 

We own and offer a well-selected 
list of municipals at prices to yield 
from 


3 85% to 6%. 


Write for latest circular 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 
Investment Bankers 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK: 
CINCINNATI: 


115 Broadway 


Mercantile Library Bldg 





























FEDERAL 
First Mortgage 
$100 $500 $1000 
Real Estate Bonds 


on new, fully improved, 












large properties, well 


l cated in Detroit and 






netting © 





Harry W 


President 


Ford 








10 Griewold St Detroit 
FEDERAL 
< , “THRIFT” BOOK 
2 1/ 
ae ‘Free to Savers 
| Whe ar rth } 
it leal wit} 
Our “Thrift Book 
g-€ blished Sa 
1] A ati now if 
€ perating under strict 
y r € “ye king Supe 


6% Savings, 4 

Ordi S re iG 3-year Income ¢ “erti 
fica te A " 5 $5,000 starts you on Sav 
ing M end begi earning 1st of month 
fol g receis and shorts Ped ailed you for 
all you may draw jarant in effect 
since 1897, ABSOLI rBLY G URRAN TEESy our sav 
ings. Bet re placi ar anywhere, write for book 


BANKERS LOAN & INVESTMENT Co. 
Dept. - 63-65 Wall Street - New York 











Seminal Investors 


Should read our valuable March 
Report on Progressive Public 
Utilities 


made, 


Investments, carefully 
to 8°) with a 
large degree of safety. 


yield 5 





Copy 31 mailed upon request 
Williams.Troth& Goleman 

60 WALL STREE! NEW YORK 
a Col yus and P 


ladelphia Markets 
Odd Lots— 


diversify your investments and they may 
bought by our Partial Payment Plan. 
Booklet M tells how. Write for it to-day. 


MC Clave & Co. 


MEMBERS - NEW YORK* STOCK EXCHANGE 


67 Exchange Place. NY City 
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subjects treated are: Raising funds for the 
capital account through appeal to stock- 
holders, raising funds through banking 
houses, listing on the stock exchange, corpor- 
ate income, special nature of the income of a 
holding company and origin of the complex- 
ity of liens. The book is marred by a need- 
lessly dull, heavy and involved style and by 
utter absence of order and system in the ar- 
rangement of subjects. Moreover the chap- 
ter on stock exchange listing is handled in 
such a way as to make it a mere “filler,” and 
at the most should have been relegated to an 
appendix. 

The National City Company recently is- 
sued a booklet containing the official list of 
bonds legal for Savings Bank and Trust Fund 
investment in the State of New York. Copy 
of this booklet will be sent upon request. 

Federal Bond & Mortgage Company, 
Detroit, Mich., will send upon request inter- 
esting booklets dealing with a selective list of 
real estate mortgages. 

“Bond Topics,” published monthly by 
A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, contains many interesting discussions 
on bonds in general, with particular references 
to Public Utility Bonds. Copies free. 

“The Premier Investment” is the title of 
an excellent booklet on Municipal Bonds pub- 
lished by the Municipal Bond House of 
William R. Compton Co., of New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. A request to 
any of their offices will bring this booklet. 

Hartshorne & Battelle, .25 Broad Street, 
New York City, will send upon request book- 
let K-10, describing a number of new foreign 
securities. 

An interesting ‘booklet is being distributed 
free by The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which is of particular inter- 
est to people desiring a steady income of 4 per 
cent. interest and no worry. Ask for book D. 

Tillotson & Wolcott of Cleveland, Ohio, 
will send upon request a very interesting 
booklet entitled “Systematic Saving at 6°;.” 
This booklet deals with all classes of bond 
issues, partial-payment plan, etc. 

Hambleton & Co., 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, will send upon request an elab- 
orate booklet dealing with various classes of 
investment securities. Send for 
Hundred to Ten 


high-grade 
booklet “Investing One 
Thousand Dollars.” 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, have just published a 
new booklet [free] which describes a wide 
variety of attractive securities in established 
United States and Canada 
“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 


sections of the 


the Partial Payment Method” will be sent 
upon request by Harris, Winthrop & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., furnishes weekly re- 
ports and charts which help its subscribers 
to anticipate the larger movement in secur- 
ity, commodity, and labor prices. 

On account of the unusual situation in the 
copper market a book just issued for free 
distribution by L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, which gives capitaliza- 
tion, earnings, dividends, high-low prices, 
ete., on about 150 different copper compa- 
nies, should prove of timely assistance to 
investors. 

Write Slattery & Co., Inc., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York, for current issue of their 
fortnightly publication, ‘Investment Oppor- 


tunities,” which describes many sound and 
attractive investments. Ask for 38-A, in- 
cluding booklet explaining The Twenty- 


Payment Plan. 

McClave & Company, 67 Exchange Place, 
New York, 
saving which they will mail on request. 

“A Long Look Ahead” is the title of an 
analysis of present market conditions with 
predictions as to the course in the future, 
which has been issued by John Muir & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York. Illustrated by a 
chart which outlines the logical trend as in- 
fluenced by prospects of peace, effects of war 
destruction and possibilities of peace profits, 
the circular affords a basis for clear thinking 
which is designed to clarify the opinion of 
the individual investor. Copies of this circu- 
lar will be sent on request. 

“Bonds of Our Country” tells how bonds 
accepted by the United States Government 
may be purchased in $100 denominations and 
on partial payment plan. Write for booklet 
K, New First National Bank, Columbus, O. 

“Booklet T,” issued by E. J. Lander & 
Company, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about 6 
_ r cent. farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
ands in the Northwest. 

A booklet has recently been issued by The 
F. B. Collins Investment Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., which gives valuable in- 


publish a leaflet on systematic 














War Prices 


There should be a great deal of 
careful thought placed on com- 
modity and investment prices be- 
fore purchases of either are made. 

Our facilities for providing all 
the facts and figures on both sub- 
jects we believe to be unequaled 
in the United States. 


Avoid worry, cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by 
equal reaction. Work with a 
definite policy based on funda- 
mental statistics. 

Address Dept. M- specifying 

or Investments. Details sent free. 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Sangeet Coguatestion Lot pte Ghasnster 


Whether you wish to purchase securities of lead- 
ing Railroad-Industrial and Public Utility Com- 
= panies in 100 share lots or in lesser amounts— 


“odd lots"’—our Statistical Dept. is prepared 
to provide reliable information concerning se- 
curtties you are interested in 


We will suggest a list of investments which at 


present prices yield a liberal income It will 
simplify Matters if you give an approximate 
idea of amount you contemplate investing and 
whether you wish to purchase outright or othe “Tr 
i wise Your inquiry will be given careful per- 
we sonal attention 
s Write for List D. 2, “ Invest nent Suggestion 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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$100 BONDS 


of well known 
issues, and of a 


class, legal for in- 





estment by Trus- 

MERRILL, ome ks 
ind ht. 
= List M.S. sent on request 


| Stock Exchange 


7 Wall St. 
New York 
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Opinions Differ 
Regarding The Future 
OF MOTOR STOCKS 


Investors in doubt as to whether to | 
buy or sell will find our Statistical 
Book on the various Motor Com- 
panies helpful in reaching a decision. 


Ask for Book No. 4 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 
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Four of the big Standard Oj] sub. 
sidiary companes will shortly ratify’ 
increases in their cap. ‘talization, which 
will give shareholders stock bonuses 
ranging from 60% to 300%. 
And there are six more of the Standard 
Oils which have accumulated sufficient 
surpluses to justify nearby distribution 
of large dividends to stockholders. 
The ten subsidiaries in question, along 
with general information covering the 
Standard Oils, are listed in our fort- 
nightly publication 


“Investment Opportunities” 
Anyone who is interested in increasing 
the earning power of his surplus funds 
should regularly receive this valuable 
publication. It will be sent without 
charge, beginning with current issue, 
upon request for 38-A, including 
booklet detailing 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 
| QE 
Investment curities 


(Betavlisbed } Sur) 
New York 


40 Exchange Place 
































MANY persons look back and reatize that 
$10, $590, $1,000 OF more a year has 
drifted away -—— been wasted. Most people 
should be wor.h several hundred o: several 
4 thousand dollars more than they possess. 
7 Everyone should surround himself with an 
influence to save etrong enough to overcome 
the influence to was ¢ 
A partial payment account with us provides 
the right influence. Those who start buying 
Standard securities to-day may look back a tew 
years hence with more satisfaction than they 
do now, 
“end for booklet No. 40 











Harris, Winturoe & C9 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
The Reokery, Chicago Saar, New York 


t Farm Mortgages 


Amongst conservative investors 
from all sections our mort- 
gages are known as standard 
investments. 33 years’ experience 
enables us to_pass accurately on 


the desirability of } Send for de- 
——— pamp phe oe and current 
offerings. 


We're Right on the Ground 


waz" Et, NDER & CO. 


0 FIRST FARM MORTGAGE uae 
6/ INVESTMENTS yi 


We close all loans with our own funds. Our corps or 

examiners investigate every detail, and when our mort- 

gages are placed on t market, taey have measured up 

to our high standard 

Wecollect and remit the interest to the investor without 

charge; see that taxes are paid and insurance kept in force. 
Write for our free bookiet, and current list of offerings. 


THE F. 8. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Oklahoma City Oklahoma 

















































Learn Bookkeeping in 40 Hours 


Right Now there are thousands of positions open to the 
competent bookkeeper, paying from $80 to $250 per 
month. Can you afford to pass up big opportunities 
like these when we can prepare you in 40 hours to 
handle them successfully? 

We are so sure we can teach you and qualify you for 
one of these positions that we offer you our guarantee. 
Will any other school do this? 

We Positively Guarantee to Teach You Book- 
keeping in Your Own Home in 40 Hours. 
Don’t waste your time and Our work is endorsed by 
money studying bookkeeping bankers, business men, hun. 
elsewhere when we can offer dents, and 

you our guaranteed course at dreds of our studen 
1-3 of the cost charged by the Treasurer of the State 
other schools. of Pennsylvania. 
If you are seckine Success and More Salary, 
Hoff for free literature D. No obligation. 


man Correspond ence School of 


1: te le ff o- Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


AS over the World people are endorsing our plan of Banking by 
Mail; it brings this bank—the oldest 
right into your home. Write today for a copy of our free Boo 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
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CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS 
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formation to prospective investors in Farm 
Mortgages. 


“Seal of Safety” is the newest booklet 
jssued by S. W. Straus & Co., describing the 
merits of first mortgage serial real estate 
ponds. This house alse » publishes the “Straus 
Investors Magazine, issued monthly, in the 
interest of sound investment. “Sound In- 
vestment Ronds,”’ another Straus booklet, 
traces the history of real estate bonds back 
for nearly three thousand years, and pictures 
ap interesting mortgage of the ancient Baby- 
lonians. All of this literature will be sent 
on request to S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broad- 
way, New York, or Stzaus Building, Chicago. 

The Bankers Trust Company, 14. Wall 
Street, New York City, will be glad to send 
upon request an interesting booklet dealing 
with the many advantages of using “A. B. 
A.” Cheques when traveling. 

Bankers Loan & Investment Company, 
63 Wall Street, New York City, will send 
upon request an ‘interesting booklet entitled 
“Safety of Savings.” Address Department B. 

The many advantages of a steady, definite 
income are particularly apparent right now. 


The 


—_— 


Investors who write to A. B. Leach & 
Company, 62 Cedar Street for their No. 
AS-2, describing a bond that gives this kind 
of an income will receive a suggestion of 
value. 

Exceptionally complete annual reports 
showing the progress made by Standard 
Gas and Electric Company and Northern 
States Power Company will be sent to 
investors by H. M. Byllesby & Company, 
Managers and Engineers, 202 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, and 1202 Trinity Build- 
ing, New York. 

Investors desiring to acquire $100 Bonds 
of the best known issues and of a class 
that are legal for investment by Trustees 
and Savings Banks, should send for the 
special list that has been prepared by 
Merrill, Lynch & Co., Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 7 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Williams, Troth & Coleman, 60 Wall 
Street, New York, will send on request an 
interesting booklet describing a varied list 
of high-grade public utility securities. Ask 
for booklet. Me 41. 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial section of MeCLURE’S until after careful investigation 


by trained experts of the personal integrity of the advertiser aad of the soundness of the proposition. 


While we cannot guarantee the result in any partic 





lar case, the acceptance of the advertisement by us is 


evidence of the strongest character that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 
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The Opal Morning 
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Besides, he had a curiosity to see the end 
of the game — evidently a crooked one 
and Bill might need looking after. 

“Oh. good!” cried Irene, rising. “Tl go 
and see the Boss— he'll be all right. We 
don't need to dance again tonight. That'll 
be a lark, all right.” She ran lightly down 
the room, and, eagerly as a child, button- 
holed the tall saturnine proprietor. 

“Roulette.” The Pest spoke up with a 
great rolling of eyes and R's. “Excellent. 
Lloof it. You shall help me, you nice mans 
—hbe my — what you call — Mashcote.” 

“Mash coat! Oh, Lord, oh Lord! you'll 
he the death of me!” Matt roared. “Sure, 
little one, I will be your mascot.” 


“Ah,” she cried delightedly. “*Mas- 
cotte!” lake zat the same as French 
Oh, verree well!” 

Allison looked at Hélene. She seemed 


neither glad nor sorry, more as if she con- 
sidered it a matter of business. He liked her 
make-up, he decided; it was intelligent. She 
was heavily but smoothly powdered, her 
great eyes, elongated in straight pencil lines, 
added something enigmatic to her level gaze. 
Her mouth, with large, well-formed lips, was 


darkly, almost blackly red, more sinister 
than vampire scarlet and more secretly 
alluring. He wondered how old she might be. 
One could never tell with these strange 


women. But however voung, she was most 
thoroughly experienced. 

Irene came skipping and sliding with 
graceful dancing steps over the-polished floor. 

“Come on, boys,” she called. “It's all 
right. I told William to scare us up a taxi 
at the corner.” 

Van rose. “Tl be with you in a minute. 
I'm going to speak to Sweeney. How many 
quarts do we want — half a dozen? That'll 
hold us for a while. Have you got anything 
for breakfast, Héléne, or shall I forage in the 
ice-box here?” 

“Oh, Saku always has eggs and bacon and 
Hélene answered indiffer- 


little sausages,” 
I’m ready if 


ently. “It’s a standing order. 
you are.” 

The party bundled uncomfortably into 
one cab, were jolted and bounced down the 
side street up the Great White Way, now fast 
fading into grayness, and turned west again 
in the upper Forties. 

Allison cursed under his breath and 
called himself a fool, not only for this stupid 
round of would-be gaiety but for having 
dismissed his own motor car. He was 
cramped and uncomfortable. Irene, voluble 
and wriggling, sat in his lap, clutching at his 
coat-collar whenever the cab jolted unduly. 
Héléne sat next him with the little Hungarian 
on her knees. It was all sordid, old stuff. 
The girls smelled of cheap perfume and 
scented face-powder. The atmosphere reeked 
of the sour smell of wine, the acrid odor of 
stale tobacco smoke — bah! 

Before a tall apartment-house the taxi 
came to a stop. Stiffly they disentangled 
themselves and their wraps, and were con- 
veyed up in the elevator by a bleary-eyed 


negro boy. Heéléne preceded them down a 
short corridor, opened a door with her latch- 
key, and turned on the switch. A step or 
two to a portiere and she ushered her guests 
into a living-room. A long table was piled 
with books, a center lamp of Chinese bronze, 
deep-seated comfortable chairs, flowers 
everywhere. On the walls a few framed 
photographs of musical celebrities, mostly 
signed; several studies by well-known artists; 
a framed caricature by Caran d’Arche; 
Steinlen’s Pierrot poster. These were the 
dissonant notes. A conventional cosy corner 
with red lights, cushions and tabourette, 
bearing cigarettes; red-plush curtains; a 
cellarette; a dog basket, at present unten- 
anted; a divan; a decorated tea-wagon, 
loaded with an ample cocktail set. These 
things were more in keeping with the place 
and the hostess. 

Van, with an air of boastful ownership, set 
out the champagne bottles and called for 
Saku in a bellowing roar. The girls made 
themselves comfortable, while Helene, from 
the bottom of the cabinet, took out the 
roulette-wheel and the long, green painted 
cloth that marked the numbers. She cleared 
the table and set the layout. Her face 
remained expressionless, her welcome a mere 
matter of business as stereotyped as her smile. 
A white-clad Japanese appeared presently, 
noted the number of the guests, nodded 
approval, and, without asking or receiving 
instructions, retired to the kitchenette. 
Evidently such breakfast parties were the 
regular order of things. 

The company gathered quickly about the 
wheel. Van poured the champagne and 
joined the others, his face paling a little and 
his eyes narrowing. The click of the ball 
always had the effect of a pull at his heart, a 
tensing of his gambler’s nerves. Bangs 
hauled out his available change and rumpled 
a roll of bills. 

The girls ostentatiously jingled gilt mesh- 
purses and talked in strained, high voices 
as they drew up chairs and performed various 
rites “for luck.” Héléne joined them; lost, 
won again, excused herself and rose. Van 
would bank. 

In spite of his weariness and disgust Allison 
watched her. She intrigued him. What 
was she? Was the game crooked? Was she 
herself as remote as she seemed? Was she 
somebody's tool, or somebody's victim? 
Was the game her own venture, or was 
Sweeney back of it? Where did Van come 
in? He took a hand, and presently the fascin- 
ation of the game of chance seized his 
attention. 

The clean-up was certainly in favor of the 
house with a vengeance. Back of them 
Héleéne hovered. In the dining-room the noise 
of dishes and silver indicated the activities 
of Saku. More champagne. The ball clicked 
faster. Somewhere a clock rang four. Héléne 
had disposed herself on the divan in the 
embrasure of the window, saying nothing, 
seemingly oblivious of the others. 


Allison rose and stretched. “I've got 






























To New York 
On The Magic Carpet 


There is an irresistible lure about America’s 
greatest | that draws millions of people 
every year from all parts of the world. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these visitors travel on 


A.B.A. Cheques—the “modern magic carpet.” 


When you visit New York or any other place, 
travel on A.B.A. Cheques. They are safe, be- 
cause until you countersign your Cheques in 
the presence of the person accepting them, 
they are of use to no one but yourself. 


They are convenient, because this counter- 
signature is the only identification you will 
need, and because they are amend readily 
everywhere—by railroads, steamship companies, 
hotels, the best merchants. 50,000 banks cash 


them. 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information 
as to where they may be ‘had in your vicinity. 








Money Out of Others’ Fun 






Established 1879 C 
olds, 
Don't fail to use Cresolene for the dis 
fatal affections for which it 1 ' 
It is a simple, safe, effective 








Vaporized Cresolene stops the 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once 


paroxysms ¢ 


The air carrying the vapor i 
breath, makes breathing eas soothes th 
Stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the broncl 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid 


antisept 








| forWhooping Cough, 
Spasmodic 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
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Make 

Pleasing the Public Pays Big Profits and 
our famous attractions frequently make from 
$8,000 to $10,000 every year. We make everything in the 
Riding-Gallery and Carousselle line from the smallest to the 
highest grade. Bring in hundreds of dollars daily. It is 
& delightful, attractive, big paying, healthful business. 
Just the thing for the man who can't stand indoor work, 
or is not fit for heavy work. 

Just the business for the man who has some money and 
wants to invest it to the best advantage. Our goods are 
the finest appearing, easiest running, and most attractive 
line manufactured. They are simple in construction and 

aire no special knowledge to operate. Our latest, new 
1917 Carousselle is mounted on trucks to facilitate and re- 
duce cost of moving and shipping. It reproduces exactly the 
running horse motion. Greatest Novelty out. If you want 
to get into s money-making business write for catalog 


and particulars. 
HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO., P**s,Amasement 


320 SWEENEY ST., N. TONAWANDA, N, ¥., U.S. A. 



























Diphtheria. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of succes 
ful as*- Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery eim bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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Salesmen 
Get the 
Big Pay 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED 


Hundreds of good positions open. Experience 
unn . Earn while youlearn, Write today for 
large list of openings and testimonials from hundreds 
of our Members we have proceed in good positions 
paying $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. 


Dept. 529 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS'N. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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M° CALLS 


MaGatine 


now 10¢ a 
copy at any 
newsstand or 

McCall 
Pattern 
Agency 


The 
Nameless 
Man 


By Natalie Sumner 
Lincoln, is the big 
new serial of love 
and mystery, and 
startling climaxes 
like the snap of a 
whip. Begin it at 
once in the April is 
sue, our Easter An 
nual Spring Fashion 
Number, printed in 
March this is your 
last chance to get it 
and all the other 
good stories at the 
old price. 


This Coupon 
: saves you 

_ money. 
Mail it today. 
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i pril Mc Call's Magazine 
iunual Spring Fashion Number 
Te 
On Sale Now al any Newsstand 
or McCall Pattern Agency. 
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Your Last Chance 


to get the Old Price on 
Me CALLS 


MAGAZINE 


For nearly fifty years you have paid 50c a year for McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE. Now the price must go up. Paper, ink, type, en- 
graving — everything costs more. So that McCALL’S costs 
nearly twice as much to print as it did a year ago. 


To you who did not know of this, we give this one more chance 
to get McCALL’S at the old price. Send coupon below on or 
before March 31st and you can have McCALL’S for one year for 
50c although it is now 10c a copy on the newsstands. 


Join the 1,300,000 women every month who turn to McCALL’S 
for their fashions, for patterns, for economical buying, for fancy 
needle-work, for good stories—for pleasure, for help, for style. 


CornellClasses UseMcCALL’S 


To them it is a text book. To home- 
loving women it is a household 
necessity. This is your last chance 
to get for 50c a year, all the depart- 
ments — Correct Social Usage — 
What Priscilla Learned at Board- 
ing School — Words — How to Use | 
Them—Home Millinery—Common- 
Sense Beauty Talks — Paris Fash- | 
ion Letter—Home Dressmaking— 
Embroidery—C hildren’s Page 
Baby Welfare — Foods and Food 
Values—Gardens— Household 
Decoration—Parties and Entertain- 
ments — Housekeeping Exchange. 
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Fifty Years of Fashion 


It is not silks or satins or plumes 
that make a fashionable woman. It 
is the one little clever touch of style, 
of TASTE You have the taste. 
Get the style from McCALL’S. 

The woman who (desires to dress 
well and to save moncy is our first 
problem, and before her we place 
every new fashion whisper from 
the world’s fashion centers, in 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE—McCall’s 
Fashions, McCall's Embroidery, 
and McCall's Needle-work—richly 
illustrated in black and white, and 
A Style Authority 50 years! 
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y ey MARCH 3ist, LAST DAY 

Tee This Coupon Must Be Mailed Quickly 

THE McCALL COMPANY. McCaut Buttons, f “serper’a 4.19 
236 to 246 West 37th Street, New York, N. ¥ (McCiure’s 4-17.) 

Send McCALL’S MAGAZINE for one year, at the former low orice. I enclose soc 

(vse Canada, $1.00 foreign Also send, without further charge, McCALL’S Spring 

and Summer Pattern Catalogue. For 2 years enclose§1.00(Canada $1.50; Foreign $2.00). 


DEOGRG,. 6 occ cc cece cere eee cere reece eee SES OESOreeseeeerneoeseseseeooeseceserese 


Address 


If you wish also, free, Fund-Raising Plans for Churches, Schools and Societies, 
0) or Big Cash Offers to Agents, or Name of Nearest McCall Pattern Agent, check 
these items (Canadian Branch at 70 Bond Street, Toronto.) 

After March Stet, 1917, vou will pay The for MeCALL'S, one year, (Canada $1.00; Foreign $1.50). 














MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


Eminent Vor- 
elist, Drama 
tist, and War- 
Correspondent 
{uthor of **K.” 
Kings, Queens 
and Pawns," 


“Your lessons 
seem to me ex 
cellent for the 
purpose Als 
the selection of 
books for stud) 
ippeals to me 
very strongly. 
It looks like a 
scholarly and 
most intelli- 
gently com- 
piled course of 
instruction an 
writing.” 














IRVIN S. COBB 
Famous War 
Corres pond- 
ent, Ilumorist 


and Writer, 
Author of 
_ B at k 


,? 


llome, 
“es; eee 
Prie — etc. 

**Any 


W ho 


man 
helps 
I: ngelish- 
speaking 
people to a 
better knowl- 
edge of prac- 
tical English 
deserves 
praise and 
has mine.” 

















ELLIS PARKER 
BUT'ER 


Popularamor- 
ist and Short- 
Story Writer, 
\uthor of ** Pigs 
is Pigs,” ‘* The 
Incubator 
Baby,"" ete. 


‘A good idea 
excellently 
worked out. 
Supplies what 
nine out of ten 
men and wom- 
en need before 
they put pen to 
paper or open 
mouth before an 
audience. I 
should especially 
recommend it to 
college graduates 
and others who 

ve been stuffed 
etrified 
English and 
turned loose with 
no knowledge of 
working English. 








McCLURE’S for APRIL 


How to Become a 
Master of English 


HERE is not a walk in life in which a mas- 

tery of the English language will not bring 
advancement, a larger income, wider influence. 
It will make the road to success smoother and 
surer. 

To think straight and purposefully you must 
know words, for they are the finger-posts of 
thought. Get a command of words and it will give 
you a command of men—of circumstances. It 
will aid you to meet customers, to make sales, to 
close contracts, and to impress men of affairs. It 
will enable you to express yourself clearly and 
forcefully. It will help you to write in a clear, 
bold, vigorous style that carries conviction. 
It will give you power and personality. Good 
English is good sense, good business. Read what 


These Master Word-Artists 


have to say of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the 
study and application o 


portance of a mastery of 
English. For the young 
writer, or for the old one 


Grenville Kleiser’'s Mail either, for that matter, to 
Course in English. Here you take up and work through 
have expert opinions from this course faithfully is to 


people who know all the ins 
and outs of the literary 
craft, who are paid large 
sums for their work, and 
who can appreciate. as no 
amateur can, the vital im- 


secure an increase in effi- 
ciency that will be worth 
much every year in rea! 
cash. No other asset will 
be of such value to you in 
your career. 


It Will Work Wonders for You 


But it is not only in the teaching of a correct use of words 
or in the gradual upbuilding of a pure and effective English 
style that this course is of such splendid service to you. It 
has above and beyond this an inspirational value, an edu- 
cative power, a character-forming influence that will accomplish 
wonders for you, that will make you twice the man or woman 
you were. Grenville Kleiser can teach you by mail in spare 
moments at home, how to 


Enter Good Society - 
Be a man of Culture, Power, 
and Influence in Your Community— 
Use the Right Word in the Right Place 
Become an Engaging Conversationalist 
Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Ad- 
vertisements, Stories, Sermons, Etc.— 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words 


I am so favorably impressed 
with Mr. Kleiser’s Course — 
his method of instruction— 


“If one desires to enlarge his 
vocabulary, improve his di 
tion, polish his style, and ex 
“SS ; oO ts clear 
that | would advise every per- — his thoughts in clear 
Se al o , terse English, he cannot do 
on to take it as part oe as better than take yourcourse."’ 
education Dr. H.J Boldt, Rev. S. A. Walton, Ne- 
New York City. braska City, Neb. 


Whatever Your Business or Occupation 
Grenville Kleiser Can Make You 
More Successful 


What is true of the writer is true of every other profession. 
Whether you are a doctor, a lawyer, a merchant, a clergyman, a 
teacher, a salesman, a clerk, or in business of any kind, com- 
mand of English will bring you to the front and lack of it wil! 
be a drag on your upward climb. You need good English in 
every relation of your life and it will help you as no other sing 
thing can do to reach the goal of your desires and achieve 
success. 


FREE—“How to Become 


a Master of English” 





We want you to read this less. 
booklet that you may under- 
stand what this course will do 
for you, thereal practical help 
it will give you in a hundred 
different ways. You have a 
message, a something within 
you that demands expression. 
You need no longer be voice- 


Learn the mastery of 
English and realize your own 
possibilities. Be yourself at 
your best. It means more 
money, more power, more life 
in every way. Sign and mail 
this coupon NOW. To-mor- 
row you may forget and the 
opportunity will be lost. 


Pwr 888 ee ee ee ow ee ee es =I 


i Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, I 
the booklet, “How to Become a Master of English,” i 
with full particulars of the Grenville Kleiser Mail Course 
in English. McCl. 4-17. I 
t 
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Street 
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EERIE ETE SS. ARTERIES 


BOOTH 
TARKINGTON 
Disti Nguished 
Novelist and 
Short. Siory 


Writer, Author 
of “* Monsieur 
Beauc aire,’’ 
“Seventeen,” etc. 

Your course is 
almost painfully 
needed by many 
pt ofessional 
writers and 
speakers. A stu- 
dent who intel- 
ligently follows 
your course will 
know what he is 
talking about 
when he talks or 
when he writes. 


His audience 
will certainly 
know, because 


he will talk well, 
no matter what 
his subject.” 




















JOHN 
BURROUGHS 
Ve n crable 
Naturalist 
and Nature 

Writer. 


“T see valu- 
able and help- 
ful hints in 
these lessons. 
Any young 
man or wom- 
an who has 
an undevel- 
oped literary 
talent ought 
to profit 
greatly by 
this course.” 




















RUPERT 
HUGHES 


Noted Novelist 
Poet, and Dram- 
atist, Author cf 
“Empty Pock- 
eis.” ‘“‘Excuse 
Me.”’ etc. 
‘*You have pro- 
vided an effec- 
tive and suffi- 
crent course of 
lessons in the 
mechanism and 
the art of writ- 
ing English. I 
congratulate 
you on your 
achievement and 
Tcongratulate 
those who 
arefortunate 
enough to ap 
preach the cha- 
otic vastitude of 
our dictionary 
under your 
guidance.” 
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” he said. ““When’s that Jap going 


unce tiffin?” : ‘ 
to alf-past four, I told him,” Heéléne 


ite looked at her. She certainly was hand- 
_ more than that — there was latent 
in her, in her face, in her relaxed figure, 
.. even, low-pitched quality of her 
different voice. Allison looked from her 
io the others at the table. “‘The little pest 
vas lolling over Bangs and rumpling his 
a with her beringed hands. Irene had 
rated to the gutter from which she 
jad risen on her winged feet. Allison was not 
of his own friends. It was an ugly 
‘ght, these men and women, seeking excite- 
ment. He felt in his pocket for his cigarette- 
case, and found it empty 
“Over there.” Hélene pointed to the 
tabourette. “No, wait. I've got some I 
think you might like better — if you care for 
Cubans. In_ the red painted box on the 
writing-desk.” 


LLISON nodded, crossed the room and 
jerked the cord on a jeweled desk light, 
that brought into sharp prominence every 
feature of the gaudy, gilt escritoire. Then he 
stood still, his hand suspended above the gaily 
inted Dutch cofferette. His eyes, wide 
with surprise, were fixed upon a portrait of 
forrest Allyne in a silver frame — Forrest 
Allyne in this cabaret dancer's flat! Could 
che, “the girl of the tiger-skin’’ — “ Miss 
Three Weeks” — have read “I, Too, Have 
Been in Arcady?” Did she know those songs 
of simple things — those frail imaginings? or 
had she been attracted by some twist of 
natural animalism to the face of that pas- 
sionate youth? 

“Ah!” he said aloud. 
chap. Who's your friend, Heléne?” 
picked up the picture. 

“That?” Her voice crossed the hubbub of 
the room as if traveling in an element of its 
own, not loud, but curiously distinct. ““That’s 
aboy I used to know. He's taken to writing 
lately; sent me a volume of his stuff the 
other day —sort of Kid flirtation, you 
know.” 

Allison chuckled. 
should say. Shouldn't 
much stock in him. 
book?” 

She rose from the divan nervously and 
joined him. With swift fingers, as if she 
resented his possessive grip, she too the 
picture from his hand. A flush showed 
faintly under her whitened skin. 

“Oh, yes, I glanced at it. It isa’t the sort 
of thing that would interest you at all. 
You'd guy it. Where are those cigarettes? 
Box is empty? That's Saku, he loves ‘em; 
I can’t keep one. Just the same I've got a 
lot hidden I bet he didn’t find.” She unlocked 
the escritoire, and, pulling out a drawer, 
rummaged in its secret recesses. Over her 
white shoulder he had a glimpse of the 
tumbled interior of the desk — its pens and 
inks, its rumpled bills, pink note bond, a 
bunch of rose-colored gauze samples, and 
spread out, as if the letter had been hastily 
left uncompleted, a double page of cheap 
writing-paper, half covered with the ill- 
formed, individual handwriting he knew so 
well. 

“Good God!” he gasped. 
‘Me, are you?” 

Her body whipped itself erect and she stood 
staring at him open-mouthed, her black-red 
lips drawn above her glittering teeth. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 
Her hand fell with a quick protective gesture 
on the unfinished letter. 

He laughed harshly. “Lord! what a joke! 
You — you the girl ‘marooned in a lot of 
scenery’! You the girl who has her letters 
delivered with the milk-cans. No wonder 
you're an authority on dawns! Lord! What 
a farce!” 

“Stop laughing!” she flamed. “Stop it, I 
say! I won't be laughed at, and it isn't a 
laughing matter. So he’s a cad, too — like 

all the rest! Had to show around the little 
country girl's letters, did he?’ Her hand was 
shaking as she crumpled the sheet and threw 
it into the scrap basket. “Well, you can go 
back and tell him just what kind of a little 
backwoods ingenue wrote ‘em — for the fun 
of the thing — to make a jackass of a poet 
have the big head just to make the man with 
that silly woman-face think he’d been writing 
something real with his twaddle!” 

Allison hardly listened to her. Something 
deep within him was angrily resenting this 
changling of his dreams. He was suddenly 


*Good-looking 


He 


“Not your style, I 
think you'd take 
Have you read his 


“You're not 


furious with this painted dancer for her 
impersonation of that ather — as if somehow 
she had wronged a real and living entity. His 
resentment burst into being. ‘ 


“Gad!” he explained. “It makes me sick! 
What the deuce did you want to go to all 
that elaborate trouble for? What's the 
sense? And that snapshot —a lot like you 
—gingham and pinafores and lilacs and 
sunbonnets, hey? Of all the stupid + 

“So he showed you that, too, did he?” she 
interrupted. “Sweet proposition, he is. 
That was a snapshot of Lillie Ling —a 
movie girl—I happened to know —she 
looks the rube part all right, and — well, 
you can tell him to come and®see me dance 
the tiger dance. That'll give him something 
new in ginghams. Then he can tell the story 
on himself if he wants to.” 

“Oh, he’s seen you dance and he doesn’t 
care to repeat the story, believe me.” 

“Oh, he has, has he?” Her eyes blazed. 

“Yes, he has. If you want to know, I 
wrote ‘I, Too, Have Been in Arcady.’ I'm 
your childhood’s friend.” 

She stepped away from him three slow 
steps. Her gaze traveled from the face of 
the youth in the portrait to Allison's living 
presence. 

“Fou, 





she whispered. “You wrote 
Arcady — you wrote ‘The Opal Morning’? 
No, you didn’t. You're lying — you — you 
bally rounder — you — you the Bright-light 
pet!” 

“Well,” he sneered, “what about it? You, 
my precious little country girl — we're 
quits.” 

“But you couldn’t!” There was a sob in her 
voice. “You couldn't write ‘The Slipped 
Tether’ — ‘The Steed With Wings’!” She 
snatched the framed picture and held it to 
her breast with an unconsciously dramatic 
gesture. 

“Oh, yes, I did.” His anger was dying 
down in a curious new curiosity and wonder. 
“And ‘Pan’s Hoofprints,’ and *The Little 
Masque. You see, I remember your 
favorites.” 

She turned on him with sudden low-voiced 
fury. “And you! You dared to write like 
that —to make me feel like that! Isn't 
there any truth in the world — is everything 
that looks beautiful just a sham and a cheat! 
I —I worshiped those things. They took 
me out of myself —they made me think 
I was the girl who wrote you — and now — 
bah!” She threw the portrait atop of the 
letter in the trash basket. There were tears 
on her lashes. 

““Bleakfast,” Saku announced. , 

A sudden pushing back of chairs, yawns 
and giggles as the party broke up, and, led 
by Van, made their way to the dining-room. 

“Cooming — no?” the little Hungarian 
called, as she hung possessively to Matt’s 
arm. 

“In a minute,” Héléne answered. “Go 
ahead, don't wait for me” — her voice broke 
on the last word, and she feigned to cough, 
zs she waved a gesture of angry dismissal to 
her companion. 

But Allison did not move. “If you care 
so much for that sort of thing — the Arcady 

- why this?” His spread palm indicated the 
gaming table — its oilcloth surface smeared 
with spilt champagne, the chips piled in 
uncounted heaps. 

“Well,” she answered, her head thrown 
back, her eyes defiant. “If you care so much 
for Arcady, why thisS” Her gesture of loath- 
ing included him from top to toe and seemed 
to background him with all the reek and vice 
he had sneered at. 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“Neither do I.” She came back fiercely. 
“You don't have to do this sort of thing.” 

“Do you?” he demanded. 

“I've got to live,” she blazed. 

“But not like this.” 

“How do you know? I've got to make 
money — so I can go back.” 

“To the farm, hey?” His own voice was 








bitter. 
*“*No — back to Paris — back to work.” 
“Ah! — work.” His tone was an insult, 


and her cheeks crimsoned. 

“Yes, work. Why am I dancing? Because 
I won't strain my voice — singing in the 
slums, the only openings I could get over 
here. And I've got a voice, and I'm going to 
make good, see if I don't. I had a little 
money when I came of age, but it’s all used 
up, and the war broke out or I'd have man- 
aged somehow there —in Paris. I had to 
come back — but I’m not beaten. Do you 
think I want this — do you think I want to 
he with people like that?” She jerked her 
head toward the dining-room, whence came 
sounds of maudlin talk and inane giggling. 
“Do you think I want such men as you 
around me? Well, I don’t. You rub me 
raw, all of you —all of you!” 

The words of her letter flashed in his brain: 
“Do you have to be with people you dislike 




















One Day— 
Well and Strong—| 


The Next— 
An Accident Did This! 


ON’T think it’s safe to insure yourself against 
accident some time next week or next month 


or next year. It isn’t. Accident isn’t going to 
wait till you get ready. Out of a clear sky—always out of a clear sky—it comes like 
a clap of thunder and strikes down one man in seven each year. 


You may be that one in seven—this year. You will have no warning and you 
will have no time to prepare when the accident comes. 

Now is the time—now—while you are well—while you are thinking about it— 
today—this minute. Send this coupon. Make yourself safe— 


© ATNA-IZE © 


more than three cents daily. ($50 added to 
above payments for death if you insure while 
under 40 years of age.) 


Three cents a day between you and worry 
about money. On this $10 Combination three 
cents a day will bring, if you are in a “Pre- 


ferred” counpation, and under 50 years of age, It means nothing to you to spend three (4% 
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they awarded us 


the first prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
It means that the workmanship, simplicity of 
construction, and beauty of design are of the 
highest quality. iS 


You can have the satisfaction of knowing that wl 


your friends see re 4 
Bookcase 


GUNN Sectional 


in your home they will know that you have selected wisely and in perfe 


























They are handsomely finished. dust-proof. non-binding doors, no ugly 
bands. Write for our free Style Book showing Colonial, Mission, Clawfoot 
and other designs in mahogany and oak. Also “In an Emperor's Den,” 


interesting booklet about our bookcases used by royalty. Dealers everywhere 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1834 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 














and sprinkle in the Foot-Bath 
Don’t suffer from Bunions, ar 
Callouses ; or from Tender, Tired 
Aching, Swollen Feet, Blister 
sore spots. The troops on the Me 
ican border use Allen's Foot~Ea 
and over 100.000 packages hay 


been used by the Allied and Ge 
man troops in Europe. Itis know: 
everywhere as the greatest 
forter ever discovered for ail fe 
aches. Makes new or tight shoes 
feel easy by taking the frictior 
from the shoe. Sold everywhere 
25c. Den't accept any substitute, 
FRE TRIAL PACKACE 


sent by mail. Address 


ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy 
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Builds city of 65000 


this 
crystalized experience of thousands of 
America’s most successful men that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving to 
more than 50,000 business men today. 


There is a busy town in the Middle 
West that has been described as being 
literally intoxicated with an all-pervading 
prosperity. 

In a short time its population has in- 
creased from 13,000 to 65,000. It boasts 
of 182 men who have made fortunes from 
$100,000 to $6,000,000. 

This boom —this city and fortune build- 
ing—is the work of one man. Yet, big as 
this work is, it is only one phase of this 
man’s gigantic enterprises. 

Today, he is master of several indus- 
tries representing an organization of 
$175,000,000, employing 36,500 men. 

This man started in a humble way as 
an employe in a lumber mill. At twenty- 
one he said he had mastered the business 
and was ready for something else. 

Acigar factory required bolstering. He 
gave it new life. 

The town water-works were in a bad 
way. He put them on a sound basis. 

Later he organized a carriage company. 
Then a motor company. In ten years he 
was a multi-millionaire and was building 
fortunes for other men. 


He knew the underlying prin- 
ciples of business success 


Some men will tell you his success was 
due to a series of “‘lucky breaks.”’ Others 
will say he is one of the men who get all 
the opportunities. 

But the fact is, this man started at 
scratch—he was born with nothing more 
than most of us are born with. 

It was an unusual mastery of big busi- 
ness laws and principles which gave him 
his advantage—and this grasp of business 
principles is within the reach of all who 
have the determination to learn. 


The laws of business success 
do not vary 


This man had to master the laws of 
business before he could become a suc- 
cess. His text book of business knowl- 
edge was the experience of others and the 
facts of his own daily experience. He was 
able to crystallize these experiences into 
working principles. 

The knowledge he finally gained in this 
way was the same knowledge that has 
stood behind every big business success. 
It is the same knowledge that, when 
acquired, needs only the personal qualities 
of determination and energy, to make 
success sure for anyone. The difference 
was in the method of learning. Unlike 
this man most of us need to have these 
principles crystalized and set down in 
writing before we can absorb them. 


It is this business knowledge, 


Based on the actual experience 
of thousands of successful 
business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and 
transmits to you thru the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service, the best thought 
and practice in modern business. It will 
give you a thoro and sound training in 
the fundamental principles underlying all 
departments of business—it will give you 
a knowledge that could otherwise be 
obtained only by years of bitter experi- 
ence—if at all. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled for this Course and Service along 
with ambitious young men in their em- 
ploy. Among the 50,000 subscribers are 
such men as H. C. Osborn, President, 
American Multigraph Sales Go.; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. 
Co.; Geo. M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills; William H. 
Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the big- 
gest watch company in the world; N. A. 
Hawkins, General Sales Manager of the 
Ford Motor Company, and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co., 242 men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute; in the U.S. Steel Corporation, 450; 
in the National Cash Register Co., 194; 
in the Gefferal Electric Co., 282; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 87; and so on 
down the list of the biggest concerns in 
America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing are represented in the Ad- 
visory Counc! of theInstitute. This Advisorv 
Counci! includes Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York: 
judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer : Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce 
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‘*Forging Ahead in Business’ 


A careful reading of this 135-page book. 
“ Forging Ahead in Business,” a copy of 
which we will send you free, will repay you 
many times over. It will help measure what 
you know, what you don't know, and what 
you should know to make success sure. This 
Course and Service will fit you to grasp the 
opportunities that are bound to come to those 
who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


634 Astor Place 


New York, N. Y. 
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all the time?” . “My soul is sand- 
papered raw.” There's a cascade, a 
rockery here —a horrid, stilted, man-made 
thing.” He remembered the glass grotto of 
the restaurant, with its illumined step. . . . 
“T hate its pour, pour, pour.” 

He looked at her, all his resentment gone. 
Why, the girl had written her heart and soul 
in those letters to a stranger. They were the 
truth, the naked truth. He realized that he 
alone of all who surrounded her knew her. 
To him blindly sh® had shown herself. ““Me” 
was real. She was “Me,” and with that 
sudden understanding came disgust with 
himself. Yes, he was a pretty poor substitute 
for Allyne. Allyne was the better half of 
himself. He, the man of the world, was after 
all, a pretty low-down animal. A great wave 
of pity swept over him. He was resolved, 
suddenly and impetuously resolved to let 
“Me” divorce Héléne, and return to herself 
and her possibilities. 

“Listen here,” he said sharply. “I 
believe you wrote your real self in these 
letters. I believe you do want to get out. I 
believe it’s your right to get out. If I set up 
the money, and it won't hurt me —I've 
got a lot of it — will you clear out of this 
whole thing? Will you go back, and work 
will you?” 

She quivered with indignation from head 
to foot. If eyes could kill he would have 
been smitten dead. 

“How dare you, 
stammered. 

He looked at her gravely. 
course, I dare. I mean it. 
enough to have faith in the ‘Me’ 
those letters.” 

“You — you — or your kind — give some- 
thing for nothing, just to help—a—a 
cabaret dancer — not much!” She laughed, 
and her laughter was poisonous in its weary 
hate 

“I don’t blame you,” he said gently. “ But, 
look here. I know something of the real you, 
you see, and J wrote the Arcady. That, too, is 
myself. Nobody except my publishers and 
the artist who drew the picture of what I'd 
like to look like know that I, Forbes Allison, 
am Forrest Allyne. Listen to me. I don't 
ask you to accept anything from Allison. I 
wouldn't ask you — but — you know what 
this life is. You know what you want to be. 
Here is the way out — take it! Not from 
me, but from the man who was once in 
Arcady, from that other one who wrote of 
real dawns. You needn't be afraid, and you 
couldn't resent it from him.” 

She crossed her arms about her body as if 
to hold herself together. Her teeth were 
chattering: her brows contracted as if in 
unendurable pain. He put his hand on her 
naked shoulder, and his touch had all the 
gentleness of a ministering saint. Even her 
resentful flesh did not wince. 

“Little sister — because I know the 
real you, because you know the other one in 
me — let me — open the door of freedom for 
you — let me “ 

There was a cry, a crash of plates, a burst 
of riotous laughter and confused exclama- 
tions. 

“Ah, God!” She quivered and turned to 
him, sick with disgust. She was silent a 
moment, the lovely lids closing over her tired 
Then she straightened and looked at 


how dare you!” she 

“Why, of 
I'm just fool 
I know in 


eves. 
him. “Thank you,” she said simply. 
“*You" — you may help * Me.’” 


His face relaxed, his eyes darkened and 
softened till for a moment the shadow and 
semblance of the mythical portrait seemed to 
dwell upon his different faze. 

“Thank you, *Me,’” he said softly, and, 
crossing to the window, drew back the 
curtains and raised the shade. 

The sky above the house-tops rushed to 
meet them, streaming lights of pink and 
silver against the greenish heavens, purple 
shadows back of chimney-pots that had 
turned to cornelian and coral, flecks of gold 
and drifts of milky blue. 
softly. “Look — the opal morning!” 


In contrast to this story of 
New York, coming soon: Anna 
Steese Richardson’s great back- 
to-the-soil record in two parts, 
“Not a Cent in the House.” 
A charmingly written record 
of a man and a woman on 
the lonely prairie, their love 
and their dreams, their pov- 
erty and their final triumph 


“*Me,”” he said | 
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Dreer’s Giant Pansy 


The beautiful rich colorings, and soft vel- 
vet of its petals have long made the Pansy a 
garden favorite. 

Dreer's Giant Pansies are of strong growth 
easy to grow and are unexcelled both as to 
size, coloring and texture. 

Per packet 10 cents, postpaid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 


is used by thousands of gardeners, both 
amateur and professional, who regard it as 
authoritative in the solution of all their gar- 
dening problems. __ It lists all the old depend- 
able varieties of Flowers and Vegetables, as 
well as the worthy novelties, and gives clear, 
concise, cultural information. 

1 copy sent free if you mention this publication 


HENRYA.DREER #fiSesmuts 



















Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 


For 25c we will mailone 


packet each of 
the following Vegetables: 
Bean—F ordhook Bush Lima, the 
most famous Bush Lima. 
Beet—Biack Red Ball, richcolor, 
tender, fine flavor, early. 
Corn— Golden Bantam, extra ear- 
ly, hardy, luscious and sweet. 
Lettuce — Brittle Ice, large head, 
crisp and mild. 
adish— Kapid Red, quickest 
growing round red radish. Crisp 
and solid. 
25 buys ali the above. Five co! 
C lections for $1.00, mailed to 
different addresses if so o ‘ 
Asa Comuptment to the Ladies, we 
include with each collection, a regular 
10c packet of Fordhook Favorite Asters 
Burpee’s Annual for 1917 is bigger 
and brighter than ever before. 204 pege® 
Thirty (30) varieties illustrated in color Mailed free 
Write for it today and please mention this publication. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


































10 Named Gladioli for 25¢. 


10 sorts, all different and very fine, 25c- 
30 Gladioli. 30 sorts named for $1.00— 
a Superb test collection. Many neWe 
10 Finest Named Cannas for 75c. 
= a German Iris for 50c. 
10 New Giant Montbretias for 25c. 
Postpaid—All 60 Bulbs for §2.00. 
Big Catalog of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare new Fruits 
Free. We are the largest growers of 
Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc. 


CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 
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| 60 Days —will wash and dry all your . T. ble 
| Free Trial dishes, fine china, fragile Kitchen a 
qs class and everything you 
use—leave them speckless, Bright COMBINED 
and shiny clean—without a chance for any breakage or 
chipping—in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch the 
water. Occupies space and takes place of kitchen table. 
Let me tell you why I can sell it at such 
a low price—on absolute approval, com- 


plete satisfaction or your money back 
PRICE Write today for new book telling 
everything. Wm.Campbell, President 
Wm. Campbell Co. Box U, Detroit, Mich. 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of fine bred poultry for 1917; 67 breeds illustrated 
and described; information on poultry, how to make 
hens lay, grow chicks—all facts. Low price on stock 
and hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 25 
years in business. This book only rocts. Send today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 24, Rheems, Pa 
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Questions Concerning Foods 
and Drugs 


Discussed by Lewis B. Allyn 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, 


Massachusetts, the creator of the 


Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, 
without charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, beverages, or toilet 
preparations. Please enclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
swered personally, and not(unless of general interest)through the magazine. Address 
Professor Allyn, care of The MeC lure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 


What Makes Butter Yellow 


OU have answered several of our ques- 
tions concerning foods but there is one 
which I have never heard discussed; 
it is “what makes butter yellow?” 

Of course [ know that butter color will do it, 
but what I mean is, why is butter naturally 


yellow? Mrs. C. M. R., Mich. 


Many people judge of the value of butter 
prine ipally by its color, believing that within 
certain limits the brighter the yellow, the 
richer the product. This is an empirical 
judgment and one of many illustrations of the 
futility of using color as the basis of selection. 
The yellow pigment to which butter owes its 
color is also present in the fat globules in 
milk. Since these are more widely scattered 
the color is not so apparent in milk. This 
same pigment consists of several common 
pigments found in grass and other plants, 
carotin and xanthopylis. 

These coloring matters pass from the feed 
into the milk. This explains why carrots 
and the fresh grass in spring and summer 
quickly increase the yellow color of butter. 

The Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has demonstrated 
that by far the larger part of the vellow pig- 
ments from the feed is deposited in the fat 
of the cow. When the ration is changed to 
one containing coloring matter, for 
example — hay or ensilage, the fat yields 
up some of its stored color and thus the 
yellowness of the milk or butter does not 
decrease as rapidly as might be expected. 
dairyman will tell you that not only 
does the breed of animal, probably through 
its ability to store and utilize the yellow 
vegetable pigments, influence the color of 
butter, but he can increase the vellowness by 
feeding selected foods rich in coloring matters. 
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Good Advice for Patent Medicine Takers 


HE State Board of Health of Vermont 
issues the following, which all of us can 
read with profit: 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD LET 
PATENT MEDICINES ALONE 


There may be any one 
things the matter with you. 
which trouble you have. 

There are a hundred different concoc- 
tions advertised. You can’t tell which one 
you need. This again is guesswork — mere 
guesswork when life and health are in the 
balance. 

In either case, if you guess wrong, posi- 
tive injury is done; for any medicine strong 
enough to do good work when needed will 
do harm when not needed. 

4. A remedy useful in one stage of a disease 
may be positively injurious at some other 
stage of that disease. With the patent medi- 
cine there is no discrimination. 

Because you get well after using a 
certain preparation, is no reason you get 
well because of it. When you are sick there 
are fifty chances to one that you will get well 
anyhow, and if you take a patent medicine, 
the chances are that you recover in spite of 
taking it, and not because of taking it. 

6. The recuperative powers in the body — 
the natural tendency to throw off disease, 
re-adjust our physical machinery, and get 
things back in good order — these are your 
greatest helps in getting well again, and a 
drug which is not needed by your system 
hinders and checks these recuperative powers 
—and if you use patent medicines, there 
are a hundred chances to one that you will 


SEVEN 


of a hundred 
You can't tell 


IMPORTANT : 


get a drug that is not needed for your par- 
ticular malady and your particular stage of 
that malady. 

Right living will make it unnecessary 
to drug yourself except at very rare intervals, 
but if you do get sick enough to really need 
treatment, do not take a concoction of drugs 
prepared by a man who probably has no 
medical training, has never seen you, knows 
nothing of your case, and whose mixture has 
ninety-nine chances of missing you to one of 
hitting —The Progressive Farmer. 


Better Let an Expert Do It 


HE women I meet are selling crullers, 
mincemeat, jellies, etc., the profit to be 
given to their church. I understand the manu- 


facture of pure baking powder, extracts, etc., 


as my father was a chemist and manufacturer 
of patent medicines, and we always made our 
own baking powder in my father’s home. 
Could I make the above baking powder and 
extracts and sell a limited quantity to my friends 
and acquaintances and give the profit on same 
to help clear our little church «webt, without 
sending sample of each to Washington, D. C., 
for approval of Food and Drug Commissioner, 
as I would have to do if launching it on the 
market? Mrs. W. M. S., New Jersey. 


If you do not intend to sell the products 
you mention outside the state of New Jersey, 
you will have to conform only to the laws of 
your state. If sold outside of New Jersey 
they become amenable to the provisions of the 
Federal law. In either event, the products 
must be correctly labeled and must contain no 
forbidden ingredients. You will bear in mind 
the net weight or volume statement. 

You are not required to send a sample of any 
product to Wash., D. C. The Food and Drug 
Commission do not approve any product. 

The baking powder will doubtless contain 
no alum and like the extracts will be made 
from pure, high-grade materials. 

Possibly you could secure the codperation 
of some manufacturer of high-grade powders 
and extracts. Any such maker can produce 
a better and more economi.al product with 
his buying power, manufacturing facilities, 
chemical control, years of experience, etc. 


A “Foxy” Old Chemist 


AM much interested in your article * Silver 

Hair Dye™ in McClure’s for January, and 
I am sending you, under separate cover, a small 
sample of tonic which I wish analysis of. 

IT cannot, however, conform to your request 
to send an original package, as I get it from 
an old chemist who uses no labels and all kinds 
of bottles, charging by the ounce. This article 
really does restore the faded gray hair to a 
goed healthy color. 

I have great trouble getting the tonic, as I need 
it, and would like the formula, and unless you 
find something harmful in it, I can recommend 
it to your readers as a hair color restorative. 

Thank you for any interest you may take 
in my request. Miss J. K.C., New York. 


No wonder the “old chemist uses no labels 
and all kinds of bottles.” We should suspect 
he would be glad to hide his identity. 

The stuff is exceedingly poisonous, contain- 
ing the dangerous sugar of lead. It is prac- 
tically a solution of lead acetate and sulphur. 
In using this stuff one runs the risk of con- 
tracting lead poisoning. It does not restore 


color to gray hair, but only forms lead 
sulphid thereon, which may be mistaken 
for natural hair color. The preparation 


should be condemned. 


If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, unopened 


package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., with your name and address 


Plainly marked. 


that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased, should be given. 


Where the article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufacturer's name, and 


For bulk goods, a sufficient 


quantity should be sent, as well as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, and date of pur- 
chase. All applicants for this service should staye whether they are readers of or subscribers to McClure’s. 
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A* added touch of beauty is given to 
homes both simple and elaborate by) 
Berry Brothers’ Enamels, Varnishes and 
Stains. These celebrated finishes are 
adaptable to an infinite variety of decora- 
tive schemes, and their high quality has 
made them first choice among home own 
ers, architects and decorators for nearly 
sixty years. 


Write for our new illustrated booklet in colors show- 
ing artistic schemes of decorating and wood {ir ishin :. 


RRY BROTHER‘ 


smconroeonatecb 
tid's Largest Varnish Makers 
Established 1858 


Walkerville, Ont 


Liquid Geanite 
bo ele) sm 7 Url. Pe y: | 


Fact ries: Detroit, Mich.; San Frar 


TRAFFic MANAGER 
~— Over half a million large shippers and all @™ 
railroads need trained Traffe Men, those who know 
how to route shipments, obtair shortest mile e, 8e- 


cure quickest deliveries, classify goods, obtain lowest 
rates. Everywhere there are big positions and 








30 Days 


STUDY LAW ‘Fret 


“ Let us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex- 
pense,that the Hamilton College of Law is the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only 
law schoolin U. S. conducting standard resident school 
Bi Salaries For Trained Men and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 500 class- 

g room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 

Train NOW. We you by mail. Course is endorsed by Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination 
large railroads ai fndng trial Sa Write for full details, Only ee omnes ony Complete Course in Oratory and 
how you can aualify at small cost—easy payments. Write now. Public Spea eo highly endorsed and recom- 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 456, C Chicago mended by oy cialis, Business Men, Noted Law- 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’* and Students, Sond today for Large Handsomely 
GENTS ::: =: es $100 
$1200a year, 

Sure 



















Hustrated Prospectus and Special 30 Day-Free Trial. 
A MILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 1202 Advertising Bidg.,Chicano 
= should get in touch with — the 


largest turers of 
handled Kaivened Razors in S.and we ‘will 
show you how to make more, Special outfit offer, 


NOVELTY CUTLERY 00., 6 Bar St., CANTON, OHIO 


D| Chairs and ’ | 





















» Get 5,000 Miles More Service 
mm by ‘‘half-soling’’ them with Steel 
Studded Treads the same as 
European Motorists have been a 


airs and Tricycles 
For Invalids and Cripples 







> Worthington Co. doing for over 3 years. 30,000 
807 Cedar St., Elvria, 0. American Motorists have done 
oo EAGTER, this in the last 8 months and are sav 








ing $50 to $200 a year in tire expense 

without puncture 
5,000 Miles is the signed guar 
antee you get with every Durable 


? 
‘ 
5 
tee you et : 
Steel Studded Tread r 
g 
s 
g 


MSS, criticized, revised, and typed; alto, sold on 
commission Our students sell stories to hest maga 
zines. Free booklet, * WRITING FOR PROFIT,” 
tells how, gives proof. National Press Asso- 
ciation, Dept. 112. Indianarolis, Ind 


Set of 3, _ Zor Ss -85 Money back if not 


. withou cent 
WeDeliver Free deposit, prepay 


the express and allow you to judge 











: . offeredto mo 
Special Discount forists in new 


pleased. 6 months’ 
territory on first shipment direct 


wear graranteed 
fine Duratex Shirts 
sent on receipt of 
2.85 and 1% 
age. Fine white per 
cale shirts, assorted 
neat stripes of blue, 
black and lavender. 
Y Shirts are popular 
/ coat style, cuffs at 
tached, laundered 
DURATEX s™ Weak SHIRTS wna iashionab': 
Sizes 14 to 17. Stylish tie included for 33c extra. 
3 Extra Fine Duratex Shirts sent on receipt of $4.05 and 15 
postage. These shirts are better made, of better material; maciras t 
mercerized or percale, whichever we have, assorted hionable designs in neat 
stripes of blue, black and lavender, popular coat style, stiff or sorr currs at 
tached as wanted, hand laundered and very stylish. Sizes 14 te 1714. Sleeves 


from the factory. sg 
Stop throwing away your worn tires 
mai! the coupon below for details ¥ 
be sure and put in your tire sizes. 


uaranteed 5000 Miles 


Wriihout Puncture 
gm ee MAIL TODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT = 


The Colorado Tire & easiine dng 
220 Tread Eide Denver © R20 Transvortat or . Ch 
sco W worth & New Vork ty 
Without obligation ry me free catalog, copy of guarantee 
je and booklet **10,000 Miles on 2 One Set o 


post 









short, long and medium. Stylish tie included for Sic extra. Highest bank samp 
references, also Dun and Bradstreet. Name .... - 
RBBVOOB .. . «2-222 n cnn nn ~~ oe on ne een ooo cee eesccooes 





Room 28, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bidg., New York 
Dealers—We have an established trade in nearly every | 
town, ready to turn over to a sattsfactory local agent. 
Write for our exclusive agency proposition. 
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Don't reduce | igs 
lit you d 
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Vou should have work adapted 
mr condition 
No woman need carry one pound o os fa It 
mple to wei¢ch what you should, and you enjo 
as. Afy cheerful letters and ur acales keep uentt 1 


tand t 
I reduce y 


strengthen your | 
i breathe correct! as 


I build your vital 
yu to stand, walk an 
Don't endure fat 
lf you send me 


when it is s0 easy to reduce 
sur height and weight I'll tell you jus 


i send you a 


you shouk 


1 we No charge nd I'll 
24-page illustrated I 


‘ 
Write me 


booklet FRE or 
Booklet 23 d like to tell you wonderful experien 
Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 95. 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





BECOME 


A NURSE 
W } have t ained = 


sand women 


their own homes to earn 


#10 to #25 a week As 
nurses Fend for “Hew 
1 Became a Naree," 248 
pages with actual expe 

riences. 48 illustrated les- 
som pages free 


Sixteenth Year 
The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
272 Main SL, Jamestown, 1. Y 





Your Bunion Can Be Cured 


Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cont just let me prove 
It to you as I have done for 57,522 others in the last 
six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don't care how many #o-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
I don't care how disgusted you feel with them all— 
gon have not tried my cure, and I have such abso- 
ute confidence in it that I am ing te send 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It is a 
wonderful yet simplé home treatment which re- 
lieves you a) most instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity disappears—all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it will do all this 
and I want you to send for a treatment, 
at my expense, because I know 
oa will then tell all Fy 
riends about it just as those 
7,532 others are doing now. 
Write now, as this announce- 
ment may not appear in this 
paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat- } 
pest will be sent you promptly 
plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY Co. 
3556 W. 26th St. 
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Over 100,000 in Use 
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Keeping Up the Cost 
of Living 
A Problem in Roads, Legislation and Motor Trucks 
By Waldemar Kaempffert 


N embittered and satirical German 
once wrote a history of human 
stupidity. Of the more fatuous 
asininities recorded in that monu- 

ment to imbecility I remember the scathing 

reference to Bohemian peasants who com- 
mitted suicide in order to escape the census 
taker’s count, to the pills that were sold to 
credulous Cossacks who dreaded the evil in- 
fluence of Donati’s comet, and lastly to 

England’s “Road Locomotive Act.” No 

Russian Czar ever conceived anything more 

blighting than that piece of legislation. Its 

purpose was to crown the horse as the king 
of England's highways and to stop the inver 
tion of automobiles. 

Steam stage-coaches ran successfully in 
England as early as 1824. They carried pas- 
sengers regularly between Cheltenham and 
Gloucester at an average speed of ten to 
fourteen miles an hour. The draymen and 
the horse-coach owners noted that. Accord- 
ingly, they saw to it that the steam-wagons 
were compelled to pay prohibitive tolls. That 
almost blotted the mechanical vehicle out of 
existence—but not quite. The steam coach 
still twitched with a few signs of life. And 
so horse owners induced Parliament to assume 
the rdle of executioner, which it obligingly 
did by passing the Road Locomotive Act. 

When you consider the more important 
provisions of that Eiffel Tower of legislative 
idiocy you can understand why a misanthro- 
pic German would relish the task of toma- 
hawking them in a history of human stupid- 
ity. The Road Locomotive Act shot the 
steam coach in the head by providing that 
at least three men must operate the vehicle. 
Then it stabbed it in the heart by making it 
a criminal offense to blow off steam, which 
prohibition is the equivalent of forbidding a 
man to breathe. And finally it clubbed the 
steam coach to a pulp by preventing a 
mechanical vehicle from running at all unless 
its speed were limited to four miles an hour 
and unless it were preceded by a man bearing 
a red flag! That law adorned the statute 
books until 1896. No wonder that not Eng- 
land, but Germany and France gave the 
world the gasoline au'omobile. 

We are passing road locomotive acts in 
this country now—acts not quite so perni- 
ciously funny and gro- 
tesquely retroactive as 
England’s histor c 
piece of highway legis- 





‘ation, but neverthe- 
less irritatingly ham- 
pering to the free 
development of the 
motor truck. 

It has been dis- 
covered that heavy 


trucks wear out roads. 
In bizarre China, where 
they read books back- 
ward and begin din- 
ners with desserts, the 
authorities would 
probably build roads 
to withstand heavy 
motor traffic and tax 
the entire community 
to pay for the cost. But in a community 
inhabited by Anglo-Saxons such queerness is 
not to be tolerated. It matters not that 
mechanical haulage reduces the cost of flour, 
eggs and vegetables to the customers of every 
city grocery; the roads are worn away. 
Accordingly, many of our states have blindly 
decided to place a prohibitive tax on heavy 
commercial motor trucks. 

A road is to a city what a harbor is to a 
port. Through some inexplicable oversight, 
no one has thought of taxing ships for using 
the waters leading into a harbor. To be 
sure, the water is not worn much, but for all 
that, princely sums must be spent to dredge 
channels for great passenger liners and 
freight carriers. In the fiscal year of 1916, 
some twenty-one million tons of freight 
entered the harbor of New York by way of 
expensively maintained passages — tons car- 





ried in huge ships and therefore far more 
cheaply than would have been possible jn 
little steamers for which no dredges would 
have to open a way. More than forty-four 
million dollars was appropriated by Congress 
in 1916 for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors. But not a ship is taxed. Can it be 
that the drol! notion has gained ground that a 
vessel does not visit merely the port in which 
she casts anchor and that the goods in her hold 
are to be distributed over the entire country? 

In July, 1916, Maryland passed laws whieh 
have actually taxed motor trucks and motor 
omnibuses as much as $250 a year. No won- 
der that some motor trucks have been 
driven from Maryland’s highways. Rhode 
Island has increased her truck fees from one 
and one-half to almost ten times her former 
impositions. Delaware, California and New 
Jersey are likewise considering ways of 
making it hard for a motor truck to reduce 
the cost of living. 

The attitude of our state legislatures is 
strikingly like that of the quaint Parliament 
that passed the Road Locomotive Act. A 
New Jersey legislative committee, for exam- 
ple, suggested the happy provision that the 
driver of a truck should carry a waybill for 
each load, which waybill was to show the 
gross weight and the net weight carried. 
Imagine the perplexity of a motor-truck’s 
driver as he gathers up fifty packages at dif- 
ferent points and delivers them to as many 
addresses! Can't you see him puzzling over 
his waybill, with the stub of a pencil, whenever 
he takes off a parcel? Can you imagine a 
better way of reducing the average speed of 
a motor truck to that of a horse? 

The man who had to carry a red flag in 
front of a crawling automobile to ~omply 
with the old Road Locomotive Act is no 
mean subject for the comic weeklies. New 
Jersey almost succeeded in matching the law 
by which he was created. The state legisla- 
ture considered the proposal of compelling 
motor vehicles to carry spare wheels, “so as 
to avoid the possibility of any part of the 
steel rims coming into contact with the 
surface of the roads, should the rubber tires 
become broken or otherwise damaged.” 
Could you shift a safe with your thumb? 
Could a damaged rear wheel weighing eight 
hundred pounds with 
its load be lifted from 
the road with bare 
hands? That fine con- 
ception of the spare 
wheel shows that legis- 
lators have not de- 
teriorated in imagina- 
tion since the days of 
the old Road Locomo- 
tive Act. 

The State of New 
York has enacted a law 
which increases metor 
truck fees from twice 
to fourteen times 
the old charges. The 
yearly fee or tax for 
motor trucks now 
varies from ten dollars 
for a two-ton vehicle 
to seventy dollars for a thirteen-ton vehicle. 
Motor omnibuses must pay from fifteen dol- 
iars to sixty-seven and a half dollars a year. 
depending upon the number of passengers 
which they carry. It will cost one express 
company $70,000 a year more than before 
to operate its motor trucks, because of New 
York's law. 

More than two hundred thousand motor 
trucks will be put into service during 1917. 
If the restrictions imposed by New York 
were applied to all of them, they would have 
to sustain a burden of about five million 
dollars a year, not including the personal 
property tax, which would amount to about 
two per cent. of the value of the trucks, or, 
in round numbers, nine million two hund 
thousand dollars. Thus, fourteen million, 
two hundred thousand dollars would be 
levied on motor trucks, if the New York 


Mr. Kaempffert will be glad to answer any questions con- 


cerning this article. 


This service is free to McClure readers 
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Scientific 
Bunion Treatment 


Treat that painful, unsightly bun- 

ion with scientific care. Follow the 
successful Scholl Method and your feet will soon 
be normal. 

Dr. Schcll’s Toe Flex corrects bunions 
by strengthening the crooked toe. Prevents 
overlapping or underlapping toes, and hammer toes. 

Small, medium, large. $0c. each, $1. pair 







Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer. 

AZ This soft rubber shield snugly 

_ fits the bunion or 

<— enlarged joint and 

stays where put. 

Removes shoe pres 

sure. Fills out hol- 

low places and enlargement. Smail 
medium, large, either foot, 50 cents each. 

Dr.Scholl’s Foot-Ezvzer‘‘Eases the Feet”’ 


This scientific device gently supports the arch, 
relieving the pressure from the enlarged joint. 
Gwves relief to aching, tired feet; 

weak ankles, fallen arches, 

crainped toes, callous and bunions. 

. Worn in any shoe. $2.50 a pair. 

— Sold by leading shoe dealers and 

n= , department stores. If not at yours, 
-f __write direct. Send for free 

‘Uf booklet,’ “The Feet and Their Care.”” 
# THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 

221 W. Schiller St., Chicago, II. 


“WATCH YQUR FEET" 


reduces 








Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
Endorsed and recommended 
bv foremost medical and re 

ligious critics throughout the 
U. 8. Unfolds the secrets 
of marred happiness, so 
oft-n re vealed too late! No 
book like it to be had at the 


price. We can give only afew 
apes Offer of the chapter subjects hereas 











this book is not meant for 
$3.00. In order to in evildren. (Agents wanted.) 
troduce this work in Marriage an a tee Se arg Ageat Which 
to as many neig) to Marry Law of Choice, Love Analysed. 
hoods as possible we Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. 
will, for a_ limited Anatomy of Repro sieetion Amativences. Cem 
time, send one copy of tinenee, Children. ienius. Conception 

our special §2.00 edi- Confinen TWILIG HT 














tion toany reader ofthis SLEEP Nursing How @ Happy Married 
Magazine, postpaid, Life is Secured 
e — criptive cireular giving full and com 


$2.00, 
upon receipt of a nte mailed PREE 


ph 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING co. 
25 Rose Street New York naticensdiand 


eO=CAN HAVE THIS 


wholly visible (42 key) single 
shift typewriter, for your own 
if you will show it to your | 
iriendsand let themsee where- 
in it excels other $100 type- 
writers, and tell them of 

b> our most liberal offer ever 
made on a strictly mod- 
ern typewriter and a Wood- 
stock at that. By post card or 
letter simply say “Mai! Particulars.” 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. A 612, CHICAGO, In. 


TYPEWRITER 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
makes—Remingtons. etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate the largest 
rebuilt typewriter factories in the world. 
Efficient service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 


Personal Instruction By | 
~ a lawyer or law trained 
Mail usiness man. Qualify to 
earn $2,500.00 to $15.000.00 a year. 
University methods. TUITION Low. 


EASY TERMS. Text books furnisl.ed. Practical and au- 
thoritative non-resident course —E. ndorse i by bench and 
bar. Prepares for bar or business. iver 40,000 students, 
PERSONAL INSTRUCTION. Guarantee to coach free any 
graduate failing to pass bar exams. SPECIAL REDUCED 
TUITION OFFER now in oy Write today for particu- 
lars and book on lew FRE 

AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 

Dept. 1024, Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 






























SAVE FROM 
$25 to $7: 

















THE STUDENT ILLUSTRATOR 


a practical art magazine, publishes les- 
sons and articles on every phase of car- 
tooning, designing, lettering, newspa- 

per,magazine and commercial illustrat- 

ing. It is an art education in itself. The 
latest and most up-to-date methods in 
the big paying field of commercial art 
thoroughly explained by experts. Am- 
ateur work published and criticized. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. $1.00 per year. Three months’ 
trial ascents. Dept. 12. 


emia fiten SOO warts Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


W ANTED— AN IDE A! Who can thiak of some 
simple thing to patent? 

Protect your ideas, Shey may bring you wealth. Write for “Needed 

Inventions” a How to get ion Patent and your Money.’ 


&CO., Patent Attorneys, D ept. 50, Washington, D.C. 








idea were generally carried out. And, let it 
not be forgotten, New York rather sets the 
fashion in automobile legislation. 

Less than one per cent. of the 8,500,000,000 
tons of miscellaneous and farm products 
handled each year over the country’s roads is 
conveyed in motor trucks. If the cost of 
this haulage is increased by only two cents 
a ton, we must pay $1,700,000 more to live. 
According to a preliminary report of Mr. 
Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, the cost of 
city cartage is an important factor in the 
high cost of living. The delivery expense of 
department store merchandise is less than 
two per cent. of the selling price; of milk, 
twelve per cent.; of coal and wood, nineteen 
per cent.; of ice, forty-five per cent. All 
these commodities can be delivered in larger 
units and in less time by motor trucks than 
by horses. But the taxes to be levied by 
many of our populous states will be paid 
not by horses, but by motor trucks. We 
invent an efficient means of reducing the 
cost of living, and then we tax it heavily, 
so that we are nearly as badly off as we 
were before! 

Highways have been: worn away because 
they were not built to withstand the traffic 
of the present day. The motor vehicle has 
developed more rapidly than our roads. 
In Massachusetts, for example, motor traffic 
has increased 129 per cent. in the last three 
years. New York State alone has more 
motor trucks than all England, and New 
York City more than any other city in the 
world. 

It never seems to strike any legislature 
that present-day roads were built not for 
trucks but for passenger automobiles, and 
that the motor truck should not be penalized 
because politicians failed to consider it when 
they authorized roads for touring cars. 

Since a legislator is as emotional as a poet, 
it is not to be expected that he will consider 
for a moment any sensible plan of taxing 
vehicles for the use of roads. If we must 
tax vehicles because they wear out macadam, 
concrete and bitumen, let us be just. First 
of all, we must find out the relative wear on 
a road of horse-drawn vehicles, pleasure 
automobiles, and motor trucks. That 
relative wear cannot be ascertained by guess- 
ing. Let us build a mile of road and by its 
means actually measure the wearing effect 
of different conveyances. And then let us 
apportion the road tax fairly, if the quixotic 
idea of taxing vehicles which are of benefit 
to the whole community must be carried out. 





What has happened in the foregoing 
instalments of 


. ~ SUMMER 


HARITY ROYALL had been “brought 
down from the Mountain” by Lawyer 
Royall when a child and had been taken into 
his home. After Mrs. Royall’s death, seven 
or eight years later, there had been some talk 
of sending Charity to a boarding-school, but 
this did not materialize. For a while Char- 
ity took care of the home, but having a keen 
desire to earn some money so as to leave the 
dreary little New England village, she asks 
to be appointed librarian of the Hatchard 
Library. 

The arrival of Lucius Harney, an architect 
interested in old houses, is the first real ray 
of sunshine in Charity’s life and she immedi- 
ately begins to weave a romance about him — 
a dream which is brought to an abrupt end 
when Charity learns that complaints have 
been made about her negligence of the li- 
brary. Furious at Harney, who, she be- 
lieves, has started the complaints, she dashes 
to the library to get her personal belongings 
and leave the place befort she is dismissed. 
Realizing that his suggestions for improving 
the ventilation of the library have been mis 
construed, Harney begs Charity to wait until 
he has seen his aunt, Miss Hatchard, about 
the matter. This Charity promises to do 
and she remains at the library. 

Wishing to study old houses in the neigh- 
boring villages, Harney hires Lawyer Royall’s 
buggy, and Charity drives him around on 
these expeditions. On one of their trips they 
go to see a broken-down old house up on the 
Mountain, but just as they reach the top of 
the Mountain they are caught in a storm and 
are obliged to ask shelter of the family living 
there. The squalid conditions in which they 
find these people, and the realization that 
these are the kind of folks she belongs to, 
completely unnerve the young girl, and 
when the storm abates sufficiently for them 
to leave they hurry out and start their drive 
home, Harney trying to comfort Charity. 





markable Rise, as 


SHREE years ago I was earning $30 
per week. With a wife and two 
children to support it was a con- 
stant struggle to make both ends meet. 
We saved very little, and that only by 
sacrificing things we really needed. Today 
my earnings average a thousand dollars 
weekly. I own two automobiles. My chil- 
dren go to private schools. I have just 
purchased, for cash, a $25,000 home. I 
igo hunting, fishing, motoring, traveling, 
'whenever I care to, and I do less work 
|than ever before. 

What I have done, anyone can do—for 
‘I am only an average man. I have never 
gone to college, my education is limited, 
and I am not “brilliant” by any means. 
I personally know at least a hundred men 
who are better business men than I, who 
are better educated, who are better in- 
formed on hundreds of subjects, and who 
have much better ideas than I ever had. 
Yet not one of them approaches my earn- 
ings. I mention this merely to show that 
earning capacity is not governed by the 
extent of a man’s education and to con- 
vince my readers that there is only one 
reason for my success—a reason I will give 
herein. 

One day, a few years ago, I began to “take 
stock” of myself. I found that, like most other 
|men, I had energy, ambition, determination. Yet 
j}in spite of these assets, for some reason or other I 
|drifted along without getting anywhere. My lack 
of education bothered me, and I had thought seri 
| ously of making further sacrifices in order to better 
}equip myself to earn more. Then I read some- 
| where that but few mi/lionaires ever went to college. 
Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, Schwab, Carnegie—not 
jone of them had any more schooling than I had. 

One day something happened that wok» me up 
to what was wrong with me. It was necessary for 
me to make a decision on a matter which was of 
no great consequence. [ knew in my heart what 
was the right thing to do, but something held me 
back. I said one thing, then another; I decided one 
| way, then another. .1 couldn’t for the life of me 
| mi ake the decision I knew was right. 
| I lay awake most of that night thinking about the 

matter—not because it was of any great importance 
in itself, but because I was beginning to discover 
myself. Along towards dawn I resolved to try an 
experiment. I decided to cultivate my will pewer, 
believing that if I did this I would not hesitate zbout 
making decisions—that when I had an idea I would 
have sufficient confidence in myself to put it “over” 

that I would not be “‘afraid”’ of myself or of *hings 
or of others. I felt that if I could smash my ideas 
across I would soon make my presence felt. I knew 
that heretofore I had always begged for success 
had always stood, hat in hand, depending on «thers 
to “give” me the things I desired. In short, I was 
controlled by the will of others. Henceforth, I de- 
termined to have a strong will of my own—to de 
mand and command what I wanted. 

But how shall I begin? What shall I do first? It 
was easy enough for me to determine to do things 

I had “determined” many times before. But this 

}was a question of will power, and I made up my 
|mind that the first step was to muster up enough 
of my own will power to stick and carry out my de- 
termination. : ‘ 
| With this new purpose in mind I applied myself 
to finding out something more about will power. I 
was sure that other men must have studied the sub- 
ject, and the results of their experience would doubt- 
less be of great value to me in understanding the 
workings of my own will. So, with a directness of 
purpose that I had scarcely known before, I began 
my search. 

The results at first was discouraging. While a 
good deal had been written about the memory and 
other faculties of the brain, I could find nothing that 
offered any help to me in acquiring the new power 
that I had hoped might be possible. 

But a little later in my investigation I 
encountered the works of Prof. Frank 
Channing Haddock. To my amazement 
and delight I discovered that this eminent 
scientist, whose name ranks with James, 
Bergson and Royce, had just completed 
the most thorough and constructive study 
of will power ever made. I was aston- 
ished to read his statement, ‘‘The will is 
just as susceptible of development as the 
muscles of the body”! My question was 
answered! Eagerly I read further—how 
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Dr. Haddock had devoted twenty years to 
this study—how he had so completely 
mastered it that he was actually able to 
set down the very exercises by which any- 
one could develop the will, making it a 
bigger, stronger force each day, simply 
through an easy, progressive course of 
Training. 

It is almost needless to say that I at 
once began to practise the exercises formu- 
lated by Dr. Haddock. And I need not 
recount the extraordinary results that I 
obtained almost from the first day. I have 
already indicated the success that my de- 
veloped power of will has made for me. 

But it may be thought that my case is 
exceptional. Let me again assure you that 
I am but an average man, with no super- 
developed powers, save that of my will. 
And to further prove my contention let 
me cite one or two instances I have since 
come across, which seem to show conclu- 
sively that an indomitable will can be de- 
veloped by anyone. 

One case that comes to my mind is that of a young 
man who worked in a big factory. He was bright 
and willing, but seemed to get nowhere. Finally 
he took up the study of will training, at the sugges 
tion of Mr. W. M. Taylor, the famous efficiency 
expert of the Willys-Overland Company, and in 
less than a year his salary was increased 800% 
Then there is the case of C. D. Van Vechten, Gen 
eral Agent of the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Just a short time 
after receiving the methods in will development 
suggested by Prof. Haddock, he felt that they 
would be worth from $3,000 to $30,000 to him. 

Another man, Mr. H. D. Ferguson, residing in 
Hot Springs, Ark., increased his earnings from $40 
a week to $90 a week in a remarkably short space 
of time after he began the study of will training 
These are but a few—there are many other equally 
amazing examples which I personally know about 
And aside from the financial gain, this training has 
enabled thousands to overcome drink and other 
vices almost overnight—-has helped overcome sick 
ness and nervousness, has transformed unhappy, 
envious, discontented people into dominating pet 
sonalities filled with the joy of living. 

Prof. Haddock’'s lessons, rules and exercises in 
will training have recently been compiled and 
published in book form by the Pelton Publishing 
Co., of Meriden, Conn. Mr. Pelton has authorized 
me to say that any reader who cares to examine th« 
book may do so without pre any money in ad 
In other words, a week’s reading 





vance. after 

you do not feel that this be ok is worth $3, the sum 
asked, return it and you will owe nothing. Wher 
you receive your copy for examination I suggest 
that you first read the articles on: the law of grea 
thinking; how to develop analytical power; how 
to perfectly concentrate on any subject; how t 


guard against errors in thought; how to drive fror 
the mind unwelcome thoughts; how to develop fear 
lessness; how to use the mind in sickness; how to ac 
quire a dominating personality. 

Some few doubters will scoff 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position 
and everything we are striving for, and some may 
say that no mere book can teach the development 
of the will. But the great mass of intelligent me 
and women will at least investigate for themse oss 
by sending for the book at the publisher's risk. I 
am sure that any beok that has done for me—and 
for thousands of others—what ‘‘ Power of Will 
has done—is well worth investigating. It is inter 
esting to note that among the 150,000 owners who 
have read, used and praised “Power of Will,” are 
such prominent men as Supreme Court Justice 
Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassa 
dor; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assist 
ant Postmaster-General Britt; Genera] Manager 
Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Exypmess Co.; E. St 
Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansa 
and thousands of others 

As a first step in will training, I would sugges 
immediate action in this matter before you. It 
is not even necessary to write a letter. Use the 
form below, if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton 
Publishing Company, 1 2-H Wilcox Block, Mericde 
Conn., and the book will come by return mai!. Thi 
one act may mean the turning point of your life, as 


& has ment tor mea and 0 to so many others. 
Ce ee 


PELTON PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY, 
- 12-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at your 
risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 
5 days. 
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The Wealth in Waste 


[Continued from page 19] 





conversion of waste into wealth. The pro- 
cess is usually accompanied by howls of 
protest from factory owners. Show one of 
our recklessly conservative manufacturers 
how to save money and forthwith he throws 
up his hands and swears that a legislative 
conspiracy has been formed to ruin him. 
There is hardly an ore-smelting company in 
the United States that has not protested 
against laws framed to protect farmers and 
to prevent the pollution of the atmosphere 
with fumes that kill vegetation for miles 
around, and there is not a single company 
that has ceased its abominable practices that 
would return to the haleyon days when it 
not only blasted every spear of green around 
it but lost a fortune besides. 

The fumes that roll out of a smelter’s 
stack (fumes which to an artist symbolize 
industry but which are a badge of shame) 
are worth money — much money. In nor- 
mal times we import three-fourths of our 
bismuth; yet three thousand pounds a day 
fume away from western smelters. Fully 
twenty thousand pounds of arsenic float off 
in the smelting of ores every year; one plant 
alone wastes enough arsenic in a year to 
supply the entire annual demand of the 
country. Sulphur is often combined with 
valuable ores. When the ore is smelted the 
sulphur is released in the form of a gas. 
Sulphur is one of the most necessary com- 
modities in the world; yet a single smelter 
of moderate size will waste a thousand tons 
of sulphur a day. A horrified chemist has 
estimated that if the supposedly wise busi- 
ness men who sit at the directors’ boards of 
smelting companies would only take the 
trouble to catch the smoke that pours out in 
livid clouds from their stacks, it would make 
eight million tons of sulphuric acid in a year. 
But that is not all. Besides the sulphur a 
certain amount of recoverable copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, gold, silver, and nickel is lost. 
Would you believe that a company of sup- 
posedly sane, hard-headed, yellow-back 
loving, free-born Americans would fling into 
the air four thousand dollars worth of these 
metals every working day? The _half-in- 
toxicated miner who thrills a Chicago hotel 
lobby by lighting his cigar with a twenty 
dollar bill has become a classic symbol of 
reckless abandon. But what a pusillanimous, 
feeble, shabby attempt at wantonly destroy- 
ing wealth is his compared with the sensa- 
tional feat of throwing away four thousand 
dollars between every sunrise and sunset. 

Chemists pointed out the folly of these 
ways over and over again; but theirs were 
voices crying in the wilderness. When out- 
raged farmers applied to courts for injunc- 
tions and to legislatures for relief, the smelting 
companies began to bestir themselves. One 
southern copper company now recovers two 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of sulphuric 
acid a year. Of the three million tons of 
sulphuric acid made in this country an- 
nually, at least two hundred thousand are 
obtained from the roasting of zine sulphide. 
The more that is recovered, the better for 
the farmer. Not that the farmer has much 
use for the acid as such, but that without 
it the phosphate that he needs to ferti- 
lize his fields cannot be obtained from the 
rock in which it is bound. Plentiful, cheap 
acid means plentiful crops — agricultural 
wealth. 

To Professor F. G. Cottrell is due much of 
the credit for enriching smelting companies 
by showing them how to make money out of 
smoke. He has invented a very ingenious 
method of electrically precipitating chimney 
fumes — a method which is one of the most 
remarkable scientific achievements of our 
time and about which more should be known. 
Sooner or later it will be applied to every 
chimney which belches dividends that ought 
to be paid to stockholders. 

There are wonderful business chances in 
smoke. If Wall Street knew more about 
chimneys it would take many a flyer in 
smoke. You ask for an opportunity of 
making money? Go to Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, and study the brass industry. 
That one town alone wastes seventy-five 
hundred pounds of zinc a day in the form of 
zine oxide which passes out of the chimneys 
of its brass industry. There are a dozen 
New England towns in which the same waste 
can be observed. Invent some kind of 
electrically heated furnace and combine 


with it Cottrell’s method of precipitating 


zine fumes and you will spend your old age 
yachting along the Riviera. 

If a few smelters and foundry stacks can 
squander wealth on a scale so alarming, what 
shall be said of chimneys that pour ordinary 
coal smoke into the air — of the chimneys 
of textile mills, locomotives, steamships, and 
ordinary homes? Smoke costs London 
$73,000 a day in extra lighting bills, with the 
deplorable result that the greater the amount 
of artificial light required, the greater is the 
amount of smoke produced. The black 
fumes of Chicago cause an annual loss of 
$50,000,000 in ruined merchandise. Since 
one-third of our population lives in cities, 
the United States Geological Survey esti- 
mates, on this basis, that the total annual 
loss caused by soot reaches a dizzy total of 
600,000,000. We could build two Panama 
Canals for that. Much of this appalling 
loss is due to bad stoking. Hundreds of 
automatic devices for smokeless combustion 
have been patented. Most of them are 
failures because the patentees have never 
ascertained the cause and have concerned 
themselves chiefly with the problem of 
conveying coal to the furnace and not with 
the manner in which the furnace should be 
fired. Still, there are enough properly de- 
signed mechanisms, both for large and small 
plants, to warrant the statement that 
efficient machirie firing is now possible. 

After the discovery that the ordinary 
boiler furnace burns money as well as coal, 
what may not be expected of the’ engines 
themselves? We have been using steam 
engines for a century, but we have not yet 
learned how to build one which is economical. 
Even well-designed engines deliver only 
about ten per cent of the energy derived from 
a ton of coal. The engineer who can make 
the steam engine less wasteful will earn 
everlasting glory. As if not content with 
the prodigality of their locomotives as 
wasters of energy, our railroads allow them 
to accumulate boiler scale. An incrustation 
only one-sixteetth of an inch thick means a 
loss of thirteen per cent efficiency; an eighth 
of an inch (found only too frequently) 
means a loss of twenty-five per cent. All 
told, about fifteen million tons ef coal are 
annually wasted because of this locomotive 
boiler scale. 


IME was when the steel industry was the 

arch offender in wasting fuel. The Ger- 
mans taught it a lesson which it has learned by 
heart. About 1894 they began experiments 
which culminated in a method of driving 
engines with the gases given off in a steel 
plant. No longer are the valuable gases 
from a blast furnace in which iron is melted 
discharged into the air. They are collected 
and washed now in order to drive great 
engines which furnish power for the plant 
itself. Whole towns are lighted with power 
thus generated. Politicians, who know 
nothing of science but a great deal about 
gullible human nature, pointed to the re- 
duction in the price of steel from one hundred 
and forty-five to twenty dollars a ton as an 
evidence of what a beneficent tariff act could 
accomplish in the way of reducing instead of 
raising prices. To this day the average voter 
does not know that the price of steel was 
reduced because the chemist and the en- 
gineer had solved the problem of utilizing 
waste blast furnace gases. 

If steel makers save gas it may be supposed 
that they make the most of other wastes. 
After iron is smelted slag is left. What can 
be done with it? Once upon a time the 
ironmonger was glad to have someone haul 
it away and use it for road-building. Much 
of it is still so utilized. Now he sells it to 
the cement manufacturer, who converts it 
into a material with a thousand uses. Over 
ten per cent of the cement out of which houses, 
dams, and bridges are built is made of slag, 
and that ten per cent aggregates nine million 
barrels a year. The saving is more far- 
reaching than may be supposed. The com- 
panies that make Portland cement are true 
conservationists; they have done more con- 
structive work in preventing the waste of our 
natural resources than Congress. Whole 
forests are now standing which would have 
been cut down to provide shingles, beams 
and boards, had it not been for the intro- 
duction of cheap, slag building-cements. 

Three per cent of the iron ore reduced in a 
modern steel plant was once lost in the flue 
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Mr. Smoker, remember how you felt when you offered your friend a sc cigar 


—Didn’t you feel like apologizing? 


RUSKIN, firmly convinced and pleased that you are giving him a cigar 
as good as any sold at 10c and most 2 for 25c cigars. 


Prove it yourselfi—Buy a few JOHN RUSKINS today. Smoke ‘em at any time 
JOHN RUSKIN will be your future smoke and fulfill every claim we make. 


JOHN RUSKIN is hand-made and made of the same quality tobacco that 
i Our tremendous output makes the 
It is delightfully mild, free and even-burning, and 
fragrant from the first to the last puff. ~~ 


goes into 10c and 2 for 25c cigars. 
low price possible. i 


Go to your dealer now and buy a few—later you'll buy more 


Every dealer who wants you to get the most for your money recommends 
JOHN RUSKIN CIGARS 


I, LEWIS CIGAR MFG. CO., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 


The largest Independent and most Progressive cigar factory in the world 


$1 
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Boyd Syllabic System—-written with only nine char- 
acters. No “positions,’’ no “ruled lines’’—no “‘shad- 
ings’’—no “‘word-signs” — no “‘code notes." Speedy, 
ractical system that can be learned in 30 days of 
ome study, utilizing spare time. For full gescriptive 
matter, free, address 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
957 Unity Building Chicago, fl. 
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Why not step through SUNSET’S gateway? 


D\—f UST NOW, IN THE SEASON OF SNOW-SHOVELS, FROZEN 

| pipes and chilblains, SUNSET will bring into your home the / 
fragrance of California’s balmy winter air. A little later, when 

| the August moon caresses your perspiring brow, SUNSET Af 
Z| will bring to you the cool breezes of Puget Sound, the ~ 
== murmur of the pines, the roar of the waterfalls of the 
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Redhics, he Sierras and the Cascades. 


You cannot keep in touch with the region that elected the Presi- 
dent without reading SUNSET! Let's gct acquainted. 


Let’s see if those Eastern munition profits are made of real 
money. Sign the me on the’right. Delay is expensive. 
ardanelles, Serbia and Rumania. 


It cost England the 
Sign and mail the coupon NOW. 


unset 


The National Magazine of the West 


Our well equipped Service Bureau is in a posi- 
tion to give you information on all questions 
rtaining to all parts of the Far West. 
his service is free to our subscribers. 
SUNSET is 15 cents at all new4-stands. ow 
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i Your Spring Trip 
| bs, Nt New Yess wih be ddiing chaps onl Gate, Gan aby o teed, 
| Southern Pacific Steamships 
i i New Yok — Mew Orleans 


Amusements and attractions of the cities are at their 


8 
# 
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. , ~ . . a 
| Combination rail and water circle tour tickets at moderate rates, permitting libera: 
stop-overs. Travel from your city to New York by rail; thence to New Orleans 
Le iii! by steamer, returning home by choice of rail routes. Berth and meals on steamer 
s 
eg 
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included in fare. 





For details ask any railway ticket agent or write 


L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 
New York 
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Music Lesson 
EE ons under great Amer- 
Sent FREE: is: 20¢ fez: 


are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write us the course you are interested in, age, how 
long you have taken lessons—if at all, ete , and we will 
send you six lessons free and prepaid—any of the following 
Complete Courses: Lessons in PIANO (students’ or 
teachers’ courses), by the great Wm Sherwood; 
HARMONY, by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker; VOICE 
COURSE (with aid of phonograph), by Crampton; PUB 
LIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark; VIOLIN, 
CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED 
ORGAN, ‘by equally eminent teachers. We want to prove 
in this remarkable way what fine lessons they are—SEE- 
ING IS BELIEVING. Full particulars sent along with 
free lessons. Send no money. 
SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
2486 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill, 
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dust of a blast furnace. What is three per 
cent? A mere speck compared with the 
millions of tons actually converted into steel, 
something at which one can snap one’s 
fingers. And yet that three per cent of dust, 
when collected and treated with metallurgical 
intelligence, means a saving of one million, 
three hundred thousand tons of iron annually. 

The coal baron who puts all historical 
squanderers of wealth to shame with his 
careless methods of mining and coking coal 
has acrival in the paper duke — only the 
paper duke wastes his substance with tears 
in his eyes, confessing that something ought 
to be done to stop him and calling to the 
government to help him. He has reason to 
weep, and so have we. Fifty per cent of the 
wood out of which all our printing paper is 
made flows down drains and defiles rivers, 
so that fish will no longer visit them to 
spawn. Dozens of chemists have endeav- 
ored to save money by devising ways of 
utilizing the liquors of what is known as the 
“sulphite process,” by which much of our 
paper is made. As yet a commercially 
practicable method has not been worked out. 
The man who solves the problem satisfac- 
torily will do as much for mankind as the 
man who invented printing; for he will make 
it possible to sell paper cheaper and to print 
fine editions of Shakespeare and Darwin for 
ten cents a volume. 

The paper duke can be forgiven for pouring 
money into streams because he has not been 
materially assisted by the chemists as yet. 
But what shall be said of the lumber king? 
What fitting denunciation can be phrased to 
describe the yearly waste of one hundred and 
twelve million tons of wood in manufacturing 
merchantable timber — more than a ton for 
every man, woman and child in the country? 
Only fifteen per cent of the standing tree 
appears as finished lumber after the ax and 
the saw have done their work; more than 
sixty-five per cent is left on the ground. 
The money lost in the form of mill waste is 
far greater than the profit made from salable 
lumber. 

Every sawmill produces an amount of saw- 
dust which must be disposed of in some way, 
if it is not to be piled up in a huge mound, a 
prey to spontaneous combustion. There 
are not enough dolls to stuff into life-like 
rotundity with it, nor enough bar-room floors 
to sprinkle with it. One luinberman blows 
his sawdust through a pipe — like peas from 
a pea-shooter — into freight cars and sells it 
for thirty dollars a car to ice companies, 
packing houses and stables. Others try to 
burn it, but without much success. It is 
hard to burn powder-like combustibles. 
More or less successful attempts have been 
made to convert the sawdust into a gas and 
to drive engines with it. In Europe, where 
coal is dear, it is compressed into briquettes 
and shoveled into furnaces of special con- 
struction. Better still is the European 
method of mixing it with binders, such as 
soluble glass, slaughter-house blood, and 
potassium bichromate to make a_ plastic 
mass, Which, pressed into a very beautiful 
artificial wood, looks for all the world like 
what it is not. 

The Forest Products Laboratory, a govern- 
ment institution at Madison, Wisconsin, has 
long been engaged in devising methods for 
manufacturing sawdust into salable things. 
For all you know the silk socks on your feet, 
the biscuits that you eat with your tea, the 
rugs on your floor, the twine with which you 
tie up a parcel may have been made from 
sawdust by processes akin to those which 
have been evolved by the Forest Products 
Laboratory; for sawdust can be chemically 
and mechanically converted into artificial 
silk, baking powder, sugar, twine, milk- 
bottles, rugs, and the strongest paper ever 
made. Not so long ago the members of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
of Chicago visited this “sawdust laboratory” 
and ate biscuits made with baking powder 
and sugar into which sawdust had been 
chemically metamorphosed. Last. year silk 
stockings to the value of five million, five 
hundred thousand dollars were made from 
sawdust, which would have been burned a 
few years ago. More than twenty thousand 
tons of wood flour, valued at three hundred 
thousand dollars, are used annually in the 
United States in the manufacture of dyna- 
mite and of inlaid linoleum. ‘That is only a 
beginning; for thirty-six million cords of 
such waste are produced by our sawmills 
each year. If more outlets for sawdust are 
needed the chemist can indicate them. He 
will tell you that alcohol, acetic acid, wood 
naphtha and oxalic acid can all be made 
from sawdust. 

When you consider that mill waste alone 
amounts to over a cord for every thousand 
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feet of lumber why is it that bankers whe 
are supposed to have a highly devel 

faculty for making money, do not turn to the 
forest instead of to the automobile and muni 
tions factory for investment opportunities? 
Thousands of fortunes are to be made in the 


south alone. Arthur D. Little, a well-known 
paper chemist, maintains that in our southern 
states the wastes of long-leaf yellow Pine 
alone would produce every day — yes, ey 
day — forty thousand tons of paper, three 
thousand tons of rosin, three hundred thou- 
sand gallons of turpentine, six hundred 
thousand gallons of ethyl alcohol, together 
with fuel sufficient to meet the requirements 
of all the industries that could produce these 
products. Professor Robert Kennedy Dei 
can once figured out that a pine tree is worth 
ten dollars a ton standing; cut and stripped 
its value is fifteen dollars a ton; boiled into 
pulp it can be sold for forty dollars a ton: 
bleached it is worth fifty-five dollars a ten: 
turned into viscose and spun into silk it 
brings five thousand dollars. Why are there 
no Carnegies of the pine? 


Arts so disheartening an example of an 
opportunity missed it is a relief to return 
to an enterprise so admirably conducted that 
it wastes nothing. The most conspicuous 
exainple in the United States of the wealth 
that can be made from waste is unquestion- 
ably presented by the meat packing industry. 
Meat is dear; but it would be dearer still if 
ways had not been found for utilizing the 
things that the old-time butcher threw away 
when he killed and dressed a steer or a hog. 
The meat industry has become a chemica! 
industry. A carcass is not only a source of 
food but of the raw materials for many a 
manufacturing enterprise. Out of the blood 
an albumen is made for clarifying sugar, 
tanning and calico printing. What fat is 
not sold over the counter with the meat, is 
rendered, to be used in the making of oleo- 
margerine, poultry food, soap and candles. 
Out of the hoofs and horns a hundred useful 
articles are manufactured — buttons, tooth 
brushes, knife handles, combs, Prussian 
blue, gelatine for jellies, and glue. The 
hides go to the tanner, and the hair and 
bristles to the mattress maker and brush 
manufacturer. The bones are ground up to 
make fertilizer or made into buttons and 
knife handles. A drug factory is connected 
with every packing house; for the glands 
are the basis of a rich pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. Many a disease is cured with prep- 
arations made from those parts of a calf 
which were once thrown into the offal pile. 
Nothing escapes the boiling kettle or the 
machine. A steer is used up from the tip of 
his horns to the last hair of his tail. 

The cotton industry may soon rival the 
slaughter houses of Chicago and Omaha. 
Before 1890 the lint was the only valuable 
part of cotton. Laws are still to be found 
on the statute books of some states to punish 
the ginner who accumulates large quantities 
of rotting cotton seed. It is not impossible 
that in the near future cotton will be grown 
as much for seed as for the fiber. Out of 
every ton of cotton seed about forty-five 
gallons of oil are squeezed. Olive oil finds 
in that oil a close competitor. Lard, soaps, 
cathedral burning oil, lubricants and oleo- 
margerine are made with it. The cake left 
after the oil has been squeezed out of the 
seed is a fine fertilizer and cattle food. And 
the fiber of the seed, carefully stripped off 
before the oil is expressed, forms part of 
your mattresses, pillows and felt hats. 

In the course of time the things that were 
once considered by-products, things to be 
thrown away or sold at any price, have al- 
most become main products. The war has 
been responsible for a few such curious 
reversals. Soap, in these topsy-turvy times 
is less important than the glycerine by- 
product also produced in its manufacture. 
Any first-class safe-blower knows _ that 
glycerine is one of the essential ingredients 
of nitro-glycerine — “soup” in his expressive 
vernacular. So does the munitions maker. 
No longer may soap be imported into Great 
Britain. That is not because Great Britain 
is prejudiced against foreign soap but because 
it is not accompanied by its waste glycerine. 
In order that glycerine may be obtained in 
large quantities it becomes an Englishman s 
patriotic duty to scrub himself as frequently 
as possible with British soap. Every time @ 
Manchester clerk uses up a cake of soap he 
kills a “boche,” metaphorically speaking: 
at least he has increased the domestic output 
of glycerine, which amounts almost to the 
same thing. 

War is a fine industrial educator. Cut off 
the ordinary channels of communication 2nd 
there is no place like home for making money. 
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It pays now to poke into scrap piles. Small 
fortunes have been made by “mining” the 
rubber in an abandoned factory dump-heap. 
“Mining” is the right word, because claims 
were actually staked out in this miniature 
Klondike. Chlorine gas, a by-product of 
German chemical works, is compressed into 
a liquid and shipped to the battlefield. Re-* 
leased from the steel cylinders in which it is 
imprisoned, it steals over the ground, wafted 
by a favorable zephyr, in a low-lying cloud, 
the beautiful, sinister, yellowness of which is 
a warning of the agonizing death that awaits 
those who breathe it. Hydrogen is another 
gas’ which is a by-product of German fac- 
tories. Do the Germans throw it away? 
The question almost answers itself, when the 
buoyancy of the gas is considered. It is 
bottled and used to inflate Zeppelin raiders 
and observation balloons. 

When wastes are ytilized in this fashion, 
curious economic effects are often produced. 
Who would connect molasses with gold 
mining? Yet the discovery of what is known 
as the cyanide process of gold extraction 
brought West Indian molasses and Transvaal 
mines together. At first cyanide cost over 
one dollar a pound; before the war its market 
price was fifteen cents. The reduction in 
price is in part due to the utilization of mo- 
lasses. Now, molasses is a waste product in 
sugar making. Distilled it makes a good 
rum. But who would intoxicate the world 
simply to utilize a waste? It makes a good 
cattle fodder. But cattle, as well as humans, 
sicken from eating too much sweet. As 
might be expected, the Germans solved the 
problem. ‘Two factories in Germany pro- 
duce annually from molasses five thousand 
tons of ammonium sulphate fertilizer and 
five thousand tons of sodium cyanide. 
Before the war Transvaal miners paid one 
million, seven hundred thousand dollars a 
year for gold-extracting cyanide. It is 
easy to understand why the Germans took 
so lively an interest in molasses when you 
consider that a reduction of a single cent a 
pound in the price of cyanide means an 
annual saving of one hundred and_ fifty 
thousand dollars to the gold industry alone 
and about twelve million dollars annually 
to the entire world. But there is more in 
than cyanide. There is 
medicine, too. A chemist found that mo- 
lasses contains betaine. He devised a pro- 
cess for converting the betaine into the 
“acidol-pepsin” prescribed by physicians 
for indigestion. 

Bagasse is another waste of the sugar in- 
dustry. It is the cellular matter of the cane 
stalk left after milling. Most of it is. burnt. 
Four tons of wet bagasse will yield one ton 
of paper worth twenty dollars. Even in 
tropical countries where coal is dear, bagasse 
is worth six times as much as paper than 


waste molasses 


as fuel. 


O you remember the dispute about potash 
which we had with Germany a few years 
ago? It wasa very one-sided dispute because 
Germany owns the one big potash deposit in 
the world, so that she could carry out any 
marketing scheme that she saw fit to devise, 
whether or not our farmers liked it. Our 
land has been fertilized for half a century 
and more with German potash sold to us by 
an admirably managed German trust at 
trust prices. The war has accentuated the 
whole world’s utter dependence on Germany 
for potash. So hard put to it is every coun- 
try for potash, that some of the methods 
that have been proposed to obtain it sound 
almost ridiculous. Since the ash left by 
your cigar or cigarette consists of about one- 
fifth potash, an English chemist has very 
seriously proposed the collection of all hotel, 
club and restaurant tobacco ash. It sounds 
German. When you are told, as he tells you, 
that he collected two pounds and eight 
ounces of ashes and stubs from a single large 
restaurant in ten days, that the United 
Kingdom consumes 44,529 tons of tobacco 
and cigars, that all this, when burnt, gives 
13,359 tons of ash and therefore 2672 tons 
of potash, you begin to believe that not only 
should all the tobacco ash in the United 
Kingdom be husbanded, but that smoking 
is a patriotic duty. 

It so happens that in our Pacific kelp, a 
sea weed which grows in such profusion that 
it is a nuisance, we have a source of potash 
which some day may make us independent 
of German potash. Fully 1,000,000 tons of 
potash a year could be extracted from this 
kelp. Our kelp is a source of potash three 
times as big as our total potash importations 
from Germany. Besides, we can make from 
the kelp some good foods relished by the 
Japanese, much cattle fodder, and iodine 
worth millions at present prices. 


The German monopoly of potash has been 
irksome for the whole world. To get potash 
the French were among the first to make the 
most of wool. A sheep is an animated 
chemical factory. When he chews grass he 
absorbs a certain amount of potash, which 
circulates through his system and eventually 
exudes through his skin and sticks to his 
wool. Nearly two-thirds of a fleece’s weight 
is composed of this potash. This grease and 
grime is ordinarily lost in washing the wool. 
But the French keep the dirty water and 
turn it over to chemists. No less than three 
million pounds of potassium carbonate are 
annually made from the potash thus saved 
in the mills and scouring establishments of 
France and Belgium. Besides, the wool fat 
and wool perspiration are collected to serve 
as the basis of some useful pharmaceutical 
preparations. Every hundred pounds of 
raw wool contains seventy cents worth of 
matter commonly regarded as waste. Be- 
fore the solvent process of “degreasing” wool 
was introduced, nearly three million dollars 
worth of wool fat and potash were annually 
wasted in the United States. 

Nearly every industry has its wastes, which 
should serve as the raw materials of still 
other industries. Out of the by-products of 
a celluloid factory, a good artificial leather is 
made. Putrid cheese, reacting on sugar, or 
distilled, rancid butter, treated with alcohol 
and sulphuric acid, vields an acceptable oil 
of pineapples. Many an artificial perfume is 
made from a vile-smelling compound. Thus 
a stench may be elevated to the dignity of a 
fashionable scent. The clothes that we dis- 
card, so far from ending their career in the 
ash barrel are picked apart and respun into 
new fabrics in which cotton plays a part; 
and the fabric after having again done duty 
in a pair of trousers is converted into shoddy, 
which is an indispensable material to the 
weaver, if prices are to be kept down. No 
one can truly say that he alone wore the coat 
on his back; it may be but the promoted 
rags of a vagabond. Many a fine substitute 
for oil of sweet almonds has been squeezed 
out of waste cherry pits. And many a fine 
house has been built of ceramic stone com- 
posed in part of broken whiskey bottles. 
The billiard ball that rolls over a green table 
is probably a’ new form of cow's milk. You 
and I write our love letters on what was once 
an old linen cuff, with ink made from the 
rusty hoop of an old beer barrel. Hamlet 
was chemically right when he inquired: 
“Why may not imagination trace the noble 
dust of Alexander, till we find it stopping a 
bung-hole?” 

Read the adventures of the modern indus- 
trial chemist as he struggles with garbage 
and filth and the miracles of fairy tales pale 
in comparison. A wand may change a 
pumpkin into a state coach. Is that more 
wonderful than turning out of an old shirt a 
piece of note-paper on which you may pen 
a billet-doux? Or the transformation of 
milk into combs? Or conjuring sugar out 
of sawdust? 

Tell the industrial chemist who works 
these wonders that he is a magician, and he 
will look at you with mingled amazement and 
pity. He doesn’t want to be classed with 
the vaudeville prestidigitator who cracks eggs 
in silk hats and thereupon pulls out yards 
and yards of motley colored paper ribbons. 
He is a scientific counsellor to business, men 
—one who analyzes the offal of a factory 
with test-tube and retort and determines 
whether or not it has industrial possibilities. 
He prospects scrap heaps as a gold miner 
prospects an Alaskan alluvial deposit. He 
teaches the business man that the dump heap 
is a mine — that in the lexicon of manu- 
facturing there should be no such word as 
waste. “Wealth in Waste” is the motto 
emblazoned over the portals of his labora- 
tory. 

There's a use for everything in this world 
—even for the dead rat. Every dump is a 
potential gold mine. Not so long ago we 
saw a check for $50,000 paid by a great man- 
ufacturing company to a chemist who had 
discovered a profitable use for a waste. That 
company typifies every manufacturing plant, 
great and small. Because a thing is thrown 
away it is no good. If you are a manufac- 
turer and you feel that the chimney, the 
drain-pipe and the scrap heap are eating into 
your profits, tell us so. Perhaps we can 
help you, either by referring you to some 
printed technical publication in which a 
problem similar to yours has been dis- 
cussed and the solution given, or by giving 
you the name of some competent indus- 
trial chemist or engineer whom you can 
consult. No matter how small your plant 


may be, its wastes may be worth exploit- 
ing. Write to the Editor of McClure’s. 

































Just read the following letter. 


The cost of heating m 


It tells its own eloquent story 
of guaranteed saving and comfort with a Williamson UNDERFEED. 
remember, there are over forty thousand other Williamson UNDERFEED 
users enjoying this same economy and heating efficiency. 


“The UNDERFEED is built on the right principle fo 
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r obtaining all of the heat from 
g of eleven rooms, three stories 





Another Guaranteed 
Underfeed Saving 







Then 


Here’s the letter: 





the coal. 


high, for the past three years has been only a trifle 
for that period being less then thirty-five dollars a season.”’ 


, the 










more than the ice billof the 


at Law, Kansas City, Mo. 





(Signed) Clay H. Al 


And, what is more, the Williamson UNDERFEED means less work. 
easy strokes of a lever from a standing position replenishes the fuel supply 


when the man of the house is away. 


WILLIAMSON UNDERFEED 


Furnaces and Boilers 
Cut Coal Bills %to% Guaranteed 


The UNDERFEED effects a first great saving by 
burning the cheaper grades of coal as effectively as 
others burn the costlier grades. 


Because of the scientific principle of combustion, 
as explained t» the right, there are no clinkers, no 
partly burned coals. Gas, smoke or soot—valuable 
heat elements — are consumed as they pass up 


through tie fire. Ashes clean and white. 


Money-Saving Book Free 


It is called ““From Overfed to UNDERFFED"” 
and pictures and describes the scientific UNDER- 
FEED principle. Send for this book now, it will 
save you good money some time, whether you heat 
with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor—a saving 
of ‘sto 24 in coal cost—guaranteed with the UN- 
DERFEED. Send coupon —no cost—no 





Cut-out view shows how the 
UNDERFEED burus 
the candle principle. ’ 
coalis fed from below. Clean, 
hot fire always on ten in di 
rect contact with most ¢ flec 
tive radiating surfaces. Fire 
never choked or smothered, 
All heat utilized instead of 
disappearing up the chimney 
in the form of amoke, gas 
and soot. 





No stooping. A few 
Easy to operate 
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The Williamson Heater Co. 

44 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 4% 
to 24 with a Williamson Underfeed. 
Warm Air Steam or Hot Water 


(Mark ¥ after System inte re 


Name 






44 Fifth Avenue 


obligation. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO, 
CINCINNATI, Q. 












Address 


My Heating Contractor’s Name is 

Heatinw Contractors: Let us tell you about the 

Williamson UNDERFEED and our prapesition Bot 
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Someone Says, “Billiards: 
And Out Comes the Brunswick Table 


Folded up in a closet or in any spare 
space, the “Quick Demountable” Bruns- 
wick Home Table is_ triumphantly 
hrought forth by eager hands and set 
up in the center of the room. It is only 
the work of a minute to push back the 
chairs, rack the balls, and fire the 
shot that starts an evening of royal sport. 
Carom and Pocket Billiards never tire 
—their charm is endless. To live a 
healthy, worry-proof life, to keep boys 
home — install a scientific Brunswick 
Home Biuliard Table! 

Regulation “Grand,” “Baby Grand” 
and “Quick Demountables ’’—a size for 
every home. Beautiful oak and mahog- 
any, accurate angles, fast ever-level beds 
and quick-acting Monarch cushions. 
Complete outfit of Balls, Cues, etc., in- 
cluded free! 


Write for Catalog 
See these tables in photographs of homes 
like yours. 
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Get our low prices, easy terms and home 
trial offer. 
All contained in our interesting color- 
catalog—“Billiards—The Home 
Magnet.” 
Send the coupon or write 
for a free copy today 


The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. 


Dept. 48S, 
623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ried -—dieientoral--atraaeralreier oie 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 48S, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 

Send, free, your color-catalog 
“Billiard:——-The Home Magnet.” 
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The style you want 
OU’RE sure to find it 


this spring in our Varsity 
Six Hundred overcoat models; 
designed to express the vigor- 
ous, forceful personality of 


young men. 


A very sprightly idea carried out 
in a number of good variations; all 
Varsity Six Hundred; all correct 
style. 

Look for our label 


It’s the signature to your security ; 
your guaranty of all-wool fabrics, 
good tailoring, correct style, real 
satisfaction. Our label means all of 
it—a small thing to look for, a big 
thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 











FAIRY SOAP ™ 


for toilet and bath 





Users of this white, pure soap are 
pleased, first, by the convenient oval shape 
of the cake, which fits the hand. 


Next, they appreciate its floating 
property and enjoy its rich, creamy, cleans- 
ing lather. 


Finally, they experience the sense 
of grateful refreshment which follows its 
use in toilet and bath. 


These agreeable qualities are due to 
FW 0 0 (0)-] GU Or- 0 uo) 000 MEd (1016 (0) 0 NEO) MEO? 810) (OLED 0 OT 
terials, combined with expert. soap-mak- 
ing skill. With all— Fairy Soap costs 
muse -Sc a cake. 


THE V.K. FAIR BAN K Company. 


‘*Have you a little 
Fairy in your hom 
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